And this quadrennial clambake will sear our name 
into the public mind till 1952, eh, Judson? 


KB Judson: Well, they remember the 


AS winning candidates at least four 
years — : 

Chairman: But, Judson, don’t G" 
you understand that an advertiser 72> 
has to let em have it month-in-and-month- 
out to be re-elected. 

What we want is a vote for us every 
day in the year, and you 
can’t get that steady de- 
mand for our dealers 
without telling our 
story to a lot of people 
regularly. 


All right, so our budget won’t buy 5 
million circulation regularly. But we do 
have a budget that allows us to lay it on 
the line to nearly 2,000,000 REDBOOK 
families,every month in the year for $52,800. 

So why don’t we stop kidding around, 
and send a 12-page order to REDBOOK. 

Let's buy one of those REDBOOK 
landslides! 
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put Main Street 


on your map 


MAIN STREET, AMERICA is proud—and progressive. Over half our war 
veterans went back to start new businesses, new town improvements, new ideas. 
With a population of 80 million people to serve, RETAILING is Main Street's 
big business—Main Street merchants are among your better dealers. 


~ 


FARM WHEELS ON MAIN STREET mean farm money in the local economy. 
Fewer farmers are now feeding the equivalent of 16 million more Americans we . . . 
than pre-war. Most of farmers’ current 22 billion in cash, bonds and banks \re you sticking enough red pins in the right 
will be plowed back into increased production and better living. For you? 


places—the towns of under 25,000, where you'll 
find today’s big sales and sound new prosperity? 
Over half the families in America live in these 
Main Street towns and on the surrounding 
farms. On the crest of seven straight years of 
record farm and town income, new products, new i 
merchandising and a new standard of living are i 
riding in to the 80 million people who shop there. 
Make sure you are distributing your selling 
messages among the farm and Main Street 
families with due regard to their full numbers and 
new buying power. Join the hundreds of leading 


advertisers who are staking their claim through the 

1 

MAIN STREET INDUSTRY (like this small town world supplier) sends prod- pages of FARM JOURNAL and PATHFINDER. i 

wets to the universe, builds ever increasing payrolls to buy your products. ad . i 

It will pay you—to find out what your city wholesalers are supplying to Main FARM JOURNAL, INC., Graham Patterson President 
Street towns—and what Main Street dealers are selling of yours. . , , 


Pathfinder FarmJournal #F/ 


America’s 2nd Largest News Magazine BIGGEST in the country—with 
Ist on Main Street with 1,050,000 families 2,700,000 subscriber-families 


3,750,000 Families Who Buy on Main Street 


; ‘It must be 
7 good. I read 


their ads in 
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FOOD, drugs, cosmetics, kitchenware, 
health appliances — countless products 


with a health appeal promptly gain 
stature with consumers when their stories 


are presented in HYGEIA. 


The health values of products advertised 
in HYGEIA are accepted without question 
by mothers, homemakers, and thousands 
of other health-minded persons—because 
readers recognize HYGELIA as an authority 
in its field. 


They know that HYGEIA is written by 
competent doctors, nurses, and dietitians, 
and published by the American Medical 
Association. They judge advertising mes- 
sages in HYGEIA by the good company 
they keep. 

if your product has a health 

appeal, give it the benefit of 

CONSUMER CONFIDENCE 
HYGEIA. 


... Announce that it is 


“ADVERTISED IN” 
THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 


Hygela — 


with a schedule in 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
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Ticket to a Style Show (Washington, D. C.) 


| Aansburghs 


Decor. 
®OAG 


‘ation Day 


Mother remembers she just hasn't 


So Som Premtent Promenes te Toit Senatars Stay 
States More Ae ON ee TS Sede 


st ST ed Ses 


a thing to wear. The kids are fresh 


: out of wardrobe again. Dad decides 


his “best” suit won’t last another season. 
So the whole family turns to the adver- 
tising and feature columns of THE STAR 


for its home-delivered style show. 


THe Srar’s Evening and Sunday clothing 
store display advertising in 1947 was 


well ahead of all other local papers—with 


a total of 3.670.434 lines. National advertisers 
who follow the lead of Washington retailers 


capitalize on a good Washington habit. 


ek The Washington Star 
i pit Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 
7 ” 1* Represented nationally by 
x Dan A. Carroi., 110 E. 42nd St., NYC. 17 
F 2 Kot - 1“ Tue Joun E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


RALEIGH HABERDASHER 
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EFFECTIVE SALES PROMOTERS for Washington 
State Apple Commission are the Filmosound Pro- 
jectors and the 16mm color sound films used by 
the Commission’s dealer service men to make 
presentations to apple wholesalers, jobbers, and 
retailers in the nation’s major markets. All nine 
Filmosounds have turned in excellent perform- 
ance records. About 200 additional film prints 
are on loan to school systems. 


YOUR BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT, but the odds are 10 
to 1 that you, too, have a job which movies could 
do better, faster, more economically, more profit- 
ably. Capable film producers are ready to help you 
weigh the possibilities. Write us for their names. 


BELL & HOWELL COM- 
PANY, 7190 McCor- 
mick Road, Chicago 
45. Branches in New 
York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., 
and London. 


FINE PROJECTORS are 
a “‘must”’ if your film 
is to be fully success- 
ful. And the finest 
16mm sound film pro- 
jector, most commer- 
cial film users agree, 
is the... 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED with Filmosound Projec- 
tors is the Richfield Oil Corporation sales organi- 
zation. Sound movies serve this company three 
ways: for training its own sales personnel, for 
training dealers, and for goodwill-building pro- 
grams at schools, service clubs, etc. Standardiza- 
tion followed rigorous tests of most makes. 
Filmosounds won on picture and sound quality, 
ease of setting up, and availability of service. 


yu 
Al / 


SALES BECOME LARGER and more frequent after 
company salesmen and filling station dealers see 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation movies 
which are packed with clear, convincing counsel 
= how to make the motoring public buy more 

a roducts. A number of Filmosound Projec- 
tae ave served Mid-Continent dependably for 
years, insuring professional-quality reproduction 
of both pictures and sound. 
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with First 3’s 
SUNDAY PUNCH 


Give your advertising MORE POWER in the Rich 
Industrial North and East. rirst 3 MARKETS 
GRouP delivers 50% average coverage of all 
families in 1658 cities and towns which account 
for one-half of the total U.S. retail sales. 


é ¢ 
: R 
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“MARKETS GROUP) 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 c 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 ° Los Angeles 13, Cal., 448 So. Hill Street, MIChigan 0578 
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New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


Chicago 11, 1il., Tribune Tower, SUPerior 0044 
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SWING YOUR PRODUCT! 


It’s really not such a far-fetched idea for a boot manu- 
facturer to get up a booklet on Square Dancing. People 
do wear shoes for that increasingly popular communal 
sport. And down in Texas, where H. J. Justin & Sons, 
Inc.—who are offering the booklet to Square Dancing 
fans—hails from, most people do their Square Dancing in 
boots. Bert Fisch, The Justin Boys’ sales manager, who 
sent us the book, says that the West and the South have 
gone plumb loco over Square Dancing and that you could 
comb the prairies and never find a greater enthusiast than 
Sam Justin. It was Sam who wrote the book and he calls 
it, “Square Dancing Made Easy.” 


Sam has even our two left feet itching since we perused 
his book. When he says “Square Dancing Made Easy” he 
means it. To begin with, Mr. J. took pictures of the 
many dance sets during an evening of dancing at his 
factory. (He’s imbued the Justin employes with his 
Square Dance-madness.) And he starts you off as though 
the only thing you knew about Square Dancing is how to 
spell it. He gives over a page to tell you how to get started. 


In almost every community these days, he says, there’s 
at least one Square Dancing club. These clubs have regu- 


lar meeting times and places all staked off, where people 


MR. AND MRS. TEAM . 
book on Square Dancing is a picture of—yep, Sam & Mrs. J. 


. on the cover of Sam Justin's 


can have a real hoe-down. Secondly, it takes only tour 
couples to make up a set. There are plenty of good Square 
Dancing records available, so you can call in the neigh- 
bors and start a club in your own basement. Square 
Dancing, Sam adds, is wonderful fun for people of all 
ages and it is not difficult. Furthermore, it’s practically 
the most painless form of violent exercise you can take. 
Sam’s had his say and if you’re still with him he’s ready 
to get down to calling the figures: 


Each dance is a set, or square. (And even “Squares” 
can learn to do ’em.) Each couple is “numbered,” begin- 
ning with the “first” couple whose backs are to the caller. 
Numbering counter-clockwise, around the square, the 
“second” couple is on the right of the first couple. The 
‘third’ couple is directly opposite the first couple and the 
“fourth” couple is to the left of the “first.”” Your partner 
is the lady on your right. The “corner” is the lady on 
the gent’s left, and vice-versa. Your “opposite”: the 
couple directly across. Your “right hand lady:” the lady 
in the next couple to the gent’s right. Most mix-ups are 
caused by someone forgetting or not knowing his relation- 
ship to other members of the set. Gents never change 
home position. Ladies are the lucky ones, as always. They 
move about and change partners according to the figure 
being called. 


By this time Sam feels he’s gotten you and the fiddles 
tuned up for a set. So he follows up his preliminaries with 
lots of introductions (or openings) and promenades. He 
even includes a list of ““Things you need to know.” These 
are Square Dance calls: Do-Si, See-Saw, Sa-Shay, Honor 
Your Partner. Sam decided his book would probably find 
its way into the hands of a passel of greenhorns and he'd 
better explain everything but the alphabet! 


Of course, says Sam on his last page, a good square 
dancer looks the part if he wears a fancy pair of Justin 
Cowboy Boots. Sam Justin would be the last man to 
overlook the fact that he’s selling his boots as well as his 
enthusiasm. We think he has a natural. And he certainly 
is Honoring His Partner—“The Friendly Justin Dealer.” 


EVERY WOMAN A DECORATOR! 


There’s never been such interest in homes as women 
of today are displaying. Time was when a bride ordered 
up a three-piece velour “suite” for the living room, a 
couple of bedrooms full of matched furniture, hung some 
“drapes” and lived with the result for the rest of her 
natural life. But movies, homemaking magazines, interior 
decorators and decorating books have begun to make in- 
roads into the old laissez-faire school of interior deco- 
rating, and manufacturers of everything for the home are 
preparing to skim off some sales gravy. 


Latest to jump on the decorating bandwagon is Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. Smith has been planning 
one of the biggest promotional schemes for its carpets ever 
seen in this country. Recently, its plans completed, the 
company opened the new Clara Dudley Workshop in 
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in the new plant ? 


How do they really work 
this seniority thing 7 


Bet they easy 
keep 20% 
profit! 


Wonder what they're making 


a ss 


Too much red tape... 


Whoever uses 
the stuff I turn out ? 


Why not tell him the FACTS? 


“A little mis-information is a dan- 
gerous thing!”’...When men don’t 
know what’s happening, they begin 
to invent explanations! 

It is not enough that a company 
actually has good policies now, good 
plans for the future . . . What people 
think about its policies and plans 
counts just as much, sometimes more! 

Good public relations, used as a 
technique of human relations, can 
block rumors before they start, make 
workers feel that they belong in the 
company and share its future. Barber- 
shop arguments, church-sociable gos- 
sip can spread good news, too! 


““We’ve got a great company 
and we’re really going places’ 
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That’s why “plant city advertising,”’ 
as one of the tools of successful pub- 
lic relations, is finding increasing use- 
fulness in corporate policy. 

This way, the facts of job plans 
and business policies are told not 
only to the worker (as meetings and 
bulletins and other channels can do), 
but to the worker’s family and his 
friends ... whose uninformed state- 
ments often influence his attitude. 

Rightly used, plant city advertis- 
ing benefits worker, and company, 
and community. Its increasing use is 
a good omen of the increasing stature 
of business statesmanship. 


FOR MORE THAN A YEAR, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company has 
been studying the problems of plant 
city campaigns. 

In some cases, the method already 
has clearly proved its worth. In 
others, research did not reveal the 
need for such a program. In still 
others, it was apparent that certain 
internal measures were necessary 
before the story should be told to 
the plant community. But each 
time there was a gain just from 
examining the question. 

Some of the more significant 
findings of this work have been 
summarized in a staff memoran- 
dum, “Plant City Advertising,” 
which is available without obliga- 
tion. Write for your copy to the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Twenty-two other fully- 
staffed -offices in strategic cities 
around the world. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


White Plains, N. Y., as the sounding board for its revo- 
lutionary and imaginative plan. The Workshop will offer 
nothing for sale, but will provide complete homie-deco- 
rating advice—from the floor up. 


Anyone is privileged, even urged, to come to the Clara 
Dudley shop for advice (There’s a service charge of a 
dollar.) on the decor of her home. Since the average 
woman can’t afford to make a mistake in selecting her 
home furnishings and since interior decoration by a pro- 
fessional comes relatively high, the Workshop has gen- 
erated phenomenal interest among women in the New 
York City area. For her outlander cousins, Smith has 
moved the nationally famous Clara Dudley mail order 
decorating service to the White Plains Workshop, and the 
same sure advice on decorating and furnishing will be 
available to housewives in ‘Kansas City as to housewives 
on Riverside Drive. Smith started this mail order service 
some 15 years ago; since then hundreds of thousands of 
women have written in for the famous Colorama booklet. 
The Workshog will actually be an elaborate extension 


of this service. 


Smith has set up the Workshop with the cooperation 
of a number of manufacturers of fabrics, wallpapers and 
paints—including Burlington Mills, United Wallpaper 
and Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. The latest booklets on 
furniture, lamps, accessories, will be available. But from 
the beginning the woman who comes to the Workshop for 
help is encouraged to express her own taste in decorating. 
Professional decorators are assigned to each “‘case.”’ They 
are there to guide and correct and recommend. When a 
woman comes into the place a specially-trained reception- 
ist explains the facilities to her and points out that the 
best place to start her planning is with the rug, since 
sound color-scheme begins with the room’s largest area. 


The visitor is directed immediately to a group of five 
low rug platforms on which she will find generous-size 
samples of every texture, color and pattern woven by 
Alexander Smith. ‘““Mrs. Jones” is encouraged to look on 
her Workshop stint as an adventure and by treating her 
with interest and encouragement, she is gotten over the 
natural misgivings with which she, like most untrained 
women, approach the subject of interior decoration. When 
Mrs. J. has made her selection from the samples, accord- 
ing to the dictates of her eye and her pocketbook, she’s 
ready to build her room as a whole. To help her, the 
Workshop provides a bank of 125 decorator colors in 
the form of large, circular discs. These colors were 
selected by the Rahr Color Clinic and are based upon 
those most wanted in decoration by 115,000 women shop- 
pers across the U. S. Now Mrs. Jones is ready for her 
first consultation with Clara Dudley or one of her staff. 
Together, they work out the complete decor. 


At the conclusion of the consultations Mrs. J. is pre- 
sented a personalized portfolio in which to keep her 
samples, floor plan and instructions. A list of dealers in 
her community, enabling the lady to make her purchases 
at her favorite stores and shops, is also provided. 


Alexander Smith plans to spend a million dollars this 
year on consumer advertising alone. The Clara Dudley 
Workshop is designed to tie in with the entire advertising 
program. “The whole program,” says a company spokes- 
man, “is based on the concept that rugs and carpets can- 
not be sold in a vacuum .. . that every time a customer 
buys a gallon of paint or a pair of new curtains, the po- 
tential market for rugs is increased.” 
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-open style- 


TO A MAN 
WHO ASKED US 
A QUESTION... 


from WOR, 
the station that has 
been using, 
and showing other people 
how to use, radio 
more and more effectively 
for more than 
twenty-five 
years 
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Dear Sir: 


You ask, ‘““Why should I use radio, particularly 
WOR?” You add, “Never mind statistics and ratings 
and stuff like that. I’ll get around to it when we start 
talking specific times and programs. Just sort of — 
well, you must have some general reasons as to why 
you believe in WOR so much.” 

Well, here at WOR we, more than 300 of us, have 
above all things, a deep faith in WOR’s ability to 
generate action. It never really occurred to us how 
this feeling is taken for granted until your question 
prompted us to putting it down on paper. The rea- 
son?’ We suppose it’s a belief developed through 
years of consistent exposure to the speed and econ- 
omy with which WOR makes people do things. 

But this desire to create resultful action would be 
a futile thing if it were not backed by “know-how”. 
WOR has the know-how—an accumulative, and 
constantly maturing, trio of skills which are the 
products of more than a quarter-century of special- 
izing in the more effective use of sound. 

They are... 

INGENUITY—the brainpower, experience and 
technical equipment to fashion a program schedule 
that attracts more listeners for less—in fact, at the 
second lowest cost-per-thousand-homes-reached of 
any station in America!—thus reducing your cost 
and creating more action. 

THOROUGHNESS— WOR’s powerful penetration 
of 430 counties in 18 states containing 35,889,500 
people, brings you the greatest single saturation of 
wealthy markets of any station in the nation. 

IMAGINATION —WOR’s constant desire to con- 
sider and effectively apply the new in both program 
thought and technique. This keeps the schedule elas- 
tic and exciting and makes it a more effective carrier 


for your message. 
Sincerely, 


WOR 


heard by the most people where the most 
people are 


mutual 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Yes, for the clear brilliance that 
makes fine printing sparkle, look 
at Levelcoat.* Beautiful Levelcoat 
printing papers have body bright- 
ness, bred in the fiber itself. And 
surface luster born of clays as 
smooth and white as swan’s down! 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


See it—feel it! Let your eyes and 
your fingers tell you how much 
smoother Levelcoat is. Here is an 
unusually fine coated paper. For 
Levelcoat is surfaced by a precision- 
controlled process... to give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift! 


Look at Levelcoat.. . 


for printability 


To pressmen, Levelcoat printability lustrated here isa typical use of Leveleoat®, net an actual booklet 
means beautiful, dependable per- 
formance, run after run. To adver- 
tisers it is an assurance that the 
most carefully wrought effects will 


. Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
come faithfully through the presses in these grades: Trufect*, Kimfect*, 
— subtly, glowingly alive! 


Multifect* and Rotofect*. 
lveleoat: 
\t PAYS To ~ 


“On, AT ve PRINTING PAPERS *T.M. REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


\\ =|; RIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIM 
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Be sure of your weight 


in all three 


Does your advertising dollar pull 


honest weight in all 3 major national 
markets when you use a list like this 

Collier’s — Life — Post — 
Companion — Good Housekeeping — 
Journal — McCall’s — American 


Weekly — This Week... 


le’s close enough here x. 


Metropolitan places which represent 64% of all city and town 
families. They get 69¢ of your dollar invested in such a list. 


Almost exact weight... 


in places beyond metropolitan influence, over 1,000 population. 
They represent 24% of total city and town families, and 25¢ of 
your advertising dollar so invested goes to this market. 


ah ’way short... 


But, in America’s 3rd largest city and town market. 
Places beyond metropolitan influence, under 


1,000 population ...the True Small Towns. They represent 12% of 
total city and town families . .. YET less than 6¢ of your advertising 
dollar invested in urban national publications goes to this important 
market. 


Get a larger share of the True Small Town market by awarding it a larger 
share of your advertising dollar. Add GRIT to your national schedule... 
61¢ of every advertising dollar invested in GRIT goes to the True Small Towns. 


Se 


era ee Se 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 


with more than 650.000 circulation y SE ———— PExEEESE eeeeeerereses ess 
res ma ton wl Pal Ws te 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT 3,PA. 
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FROM THE FILES OF CONSOLIDATED LITHO 


PROBLEM: Frankfort Distillers Corporation 
wanted a unique mass merchandise display for 
their Four Roses whiskey. The display they had 
in mind had to be substantial enough and at- 
tractive enough to serve as a semi-permanent 
fixture. 


APPROACH: A study made of Four Roses re- 

tailers revealed that the amount of display space 

available on liquor store counters and in the 

back-bar areas of the “pouring spots” was lim- 

ited. This display would have to achieve its mass 

effect in the vertical plane. The survey further 

indicated that most mass displays in this field 

are short lived because retailers tend to sell from 

them and discard them when empty. Obviously, 

a device was required that would discourage 

this practice. To overcome these obstacles a 

novel construction was developed that permit- 

ted 11 bottles to be stacked in two concentric , 

spirals. This massed the merchandise vertically line tended Whiskey 
and very effectively in a minimum of space— ' ; 
and in such symmetrical fashion that retailers 
were reluctant to use the display as a bottle 
dispenser, 


peageraat 3% 


jues employed 
displ Ay that 

* proprietors 
MORAL: Good display ideas—the kind that really sell merchan- an | spot” propria 
dise—are found only in the market place. When you have a point- , : i 
of-sale problem, consult Consolidated—the Lithographers who ned place 
know where to go to find the answers. If you wish a representative ar in eX- 
to call, write or phone: 


s The te »chnic 


ion of a mass 


_The display &? ear 


; cess 0 
CONSOLIDATED Lithographing Corporation mass mercha 


1013 GRAND STREET, BROOKLYN 6, N.Y. «. EVergreen 8-6700 


*SALES PROMOTION TECHNIQUES is the title of an interesting and provocative booklet published regularly by Consolidated Litho in 
the interest of helping management develop more effective promotional material. If you'd like a copy of the latest issue, write to our Dept. 
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NEWS REEL 


GILBERT B. RICHARDS 
Former general sales manager of Bostitch, Inc., is 


appointed general sales manager of Firth Sterling 
Steel & Carbide Corp., located McKeesport, Pa. 


SEWARD W. ERIC 
Named president of Melrose & Co., Inc., newly 
formed subsidiary of Schenley Distillers, Inc., dis- 
tributing American and Canadian blended whiskies. 


H. R. BUTTS 

Appointed general sales manager of the Wire Divi- 
sion, The Electric Auto-Lite Co., having been on 
the division's sales staff for the past 14 years. 


DAVID S. CARTO 
Named sales manager of Illustrovox Division of The 
Magnavox Co. where he has served as district sales 
manager and in the home office since World War Il. 


DON PARSONS 

Former vice-president and director of Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., becomes executive director 
of Super Market Institute, non-profit association. 


IRVING A. KATHMAN 
Newly appointed vice-president in charge of sales 
of all divisions and departments of Eversharp, Inc., 
also to act as company's general sales manager. 


A. T. & T. CO.: 


Now in charge of finance, Keith S. McHugh (left), 
former vice-president in charge of public relations, 
is succeeded by Clifton W. Phalen (right), former 
vice-president of the New York Telephone Co. 
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Rate per page per thousand is a standard, useful way of figuring advertising budgets. But don’t let it fool you! Lots 


and lots of circulation at bargain basement rates can be the most costly investment you can make. Sales resistance 


is mounting—in some cases “soaring”—on all types of consumer merchandise. From now on, you must select 


audiences for your advertising with utmost care. And that doesn’t only mean consumers who have demonstrated an 


interest in your particular type of merchandise by buying a magazine specializing in their interests. That’s impor- 


tant, but just as important is a demonstration of their desire and ability to get out in the aisles of retail stores where 


they'll do you some good. You can’t deny the fact that... 


The pay-off's at the point-of-sale. You make money when the potential purchasers your advertising reaches step 
up to a retail counter and say, “I Want Brand X!” So, we figured recently the most accurate place to measure a 


magazine’s ability to produce these purchasers is at the point-of-sale. We went to Fact Finders, Inc., asked them to 


send investigators into retail stores, and find out the answer from shoppers to the question: “Why is a shopper?” 


The study was conducted in twelve cities employing the best-known methods to insure accuracy and impartiality. 


oes an advertisement cost? 


What we found out in this investigation can be very 
important to you in your future marketing and mer- 
chandising activities. For instance, we discovered that 
$8.41 spent in House BEAUTIFUL produces the same 
impact on major appliance sales in retail stores as 
$11.68 spent in the second magazine. Here’s how the 
first ten magazines tabulated stack up: 


Comparative Costs 


House BEAUTIFUL . . . ..... + $84l 
Home Service Magazine “B”. . . . . . 11.68 
Women’s Service Magazine “A”. . . . . 13.06 
Home Service Magazine “C”. . . . . . 17.74 
Home Service Magazine“D”. . . . . . 31.35 
Women’s Service Magazine ““B”. . . . . = 52.95 
Women’s Service Magazine ““C”. . . . . 103.28 
Women’s Service Magazine “D”. . . . . 165.56 
General Weekly “A” . ..... =. - 364.38 
General Weekly “B” ....... =. S52111 
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We have specific traffic and cost figures from this study 
on almost all home furnishing and home appliance 
merchandise. When you see these figures you will 
learn a lot about how the media you use are delivering 
purchasers at the point-of-sale, and at what cost to you. 


without § A 
an advertising medium is NG 


We asked 3,500 shoppers at the point-of-sale in 12 lead- 
ing department stores in as many cities from coast to 
coast what magazine influenced them most in the pur- 
chases they were making. It’s a new measure of maga- 
zine advertising effectiveness...the S A factor. It can 
show you how to direct your advertising dollars to the 
magazine markets that are going to be most productive 
for you. Ask a House BEAUTIFUL representative to show 
you what S A can mean to you. 


| House Beautiful © 
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7 ,750 people will have move 
. marketing strategy must be tail 


‘to fit these changes. For yesterd 


11,250 HIGH SALES-POTENTIAL FAMILIES: 
33 
one: small sales-fertile area in less than three years. Here 
the nation. And as population shifts, as retail areas move 


kind of change taking place constantly in major ENO: : 


11.250 families . .. 
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HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE KNOWS THE CHANGING 
MARKET. HERE’S WHAT LEADING SALES EXECUTIVES SAY: 


een beams 


wi 


a 
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Widespread Retail Chain S Important Dairy 

“In our expansion plans these Controls “This is the most exhaustive and ac- 
give us the best market visualization tually usable market analysis I have 
we have ever seen; we want to use them | ever seen—I can think of innumerable} 
in each city where you have them.” 8 ways in which we will use it.” 


ding Automobile ¢ Key Electrical Manufacturer 

ufacturer = ) / “These Controls are one of the most 
t Sales Operating Controls are the a comprehensive and detailed studies of 
practical, useful contribution to : ‘ market possibilities which I can recall 
t marketing that I have ever seen >= —they will certainly be of value to our 
uced by any newspaper, or news- sales managers and to anyone inter- 
ts.” - We. ested in markets or marketing research 

: work.” 


9major markets across the country, H.A.S. men are ready to aid In addition to the Sales Operating Controls, H.A.S. men have at 
sand advertising executives in the vital analysis of changing local their command all the resources of Hearst Newspapers’ Research and 
kets. Ready with the amazingly complete Sales Operating Con- Marketing Departments in 9 markets that annually turn in 22% 
, showing retail outlets in 18 product classifications for every billion dollars in retail sales. Perhaps this marketing service can be of 
ping center and shopping street. This complete and accurate value to you as it has to so many sales and advertising executives in a 
-up of major markets was compiled, mapped, charted and classi- _—_— wide range of product classifications. Call or write the Hearst Adver- 
on the spot by local men who know local conditions. tising Service man nearest you. 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


arst A 


Herbert W. Beyea Representing 
aia New York Journal-American Boston Record-American 
959 Eighth Avenue Baltimore News-Post Albany Times-Union 
New York 19, New York Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Los Angeles Examiner 
. San Francisco Examiner Chicago Herald-American 
Offices in principal cities Detroit Times Seattle Post-intelligencer 


OF TRAVEL 


Executives of the 10 publications 
that fly the Abernethy banner put 
in a lot of road work — and do a 
lot of sitting down with folks in 
their own shops and plants and 
retail establishments. 


Last year, for instance, they 
logged 183,000 miles of travel, 
covering the South from the Vir- 
ginias down to the Rio Grande, 
and visiting other U.S. markets 
to bring back news and ideas. 


So when you want really to sell 
the South, where could you get 
a clearer first-hand picture of it 
than from these same travelling 
men and women? Who could give 
you better entree to the South? 


And, by the same token, what 
publications can offer more door- 
opening friendships than these 10 
that live with the South* year in 
and year out? 


The 
ABERNETHY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Commercial Fertilizer® ........... 1910 
New South Baker. ccccn1910 
Southern Primter cocoon 924 
Southern Advertising 

and Publishing......................1925 
Southern Jeweler .................. 1926 


Southern Stationer and 
Office Outfitter .................... 1930 


Southern Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturer......1938 


Southern Canner & Packer.....1940 


Southern Garment 
Manufacturer .occcccccccccccnsnnn 1941 


Southern Machinery & 
Metals 1945 
ERNEST H. ABERNETHY, President 
75 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


* Commercial Fertilizer is national; the 
others cover the whole Southern sector of 
cheir +o markets, from Maryland 

exas, ‘ 


BY 7. HARRY THOMPSON 


With the national election just a 
month away, Jack Lutz wants some- 
one to tell the newscasters that the 
word is electoral, not electorial .. . 
four syllables, not five. 


Boss Kettering, of General Mo- 
tors, once observed that you can send 
a message around the world in one- 
seventh of a second, yet it may take 
years to force a simple idea through 
one-quarter inch of human skull. 

o 


Bill Carmichael, of SM’s Chicago 
office, saw this sign in a small store 
recently: ‘‘Alterations going on as 
usual during business.” And Pete 
Woodward, of the New York office, 
says he is given to understand that 
Bessemer Steel is growing by leaps 
and bounds, and that he may be for- 
given for referring to it as “Bessemer 


Mucho.” 


Speaking of song-parodies, I am 
moved to say of copywriting from 
nine to six in a high-pressure adver- 
tising-agency: “I don’t want it, you 


| can have it, it’s too fatuous for me.” 


Pete Woodward further considers 
Tessie O’Paque as the kind of girl 
who thinks a tennis-coach is some- 
thing that runs on four wheels. 

s 
Nit—“You say you refused to be 
his ghost writer?” 
Wit—“Yeah; I told him: ‘Spook 
for yourself’.” 
. 


‘The young are always ready to 
give to those who are older than 
themselves the full benefit of their in- 
experience” .. . “Killing time is not 
murder; it’s suicide’... “Swell 
Head: Nature’s frantic effort to fill 
a vacuum.” —<Kasco Feeds. 

& 


Quoting The Wall Street Journal, 
| Curtis Research says there are more 
' than 500 drive-in movie-theaters in 


this country, or five times as many a 
in 1941. The audiences are said to 
be largely young couples who bring 
their moppets along. A_ drive-in 
theater grossing $4,000 a week om 
admissions may take-in another $1, 
200 on its concessions, doing more 
than double the food-business of 
regular movie-house. 


- 
HEADLINE PARADE 


In taste with the occasion.— 
Valley Forge Beer. 


Yours for the basking.—Berg- 
dorf-Goodman. 


From roost to roast, everything’s 
under control.—Robertshaw-Fulton. 


How big a portion is profit?— 
N.A.M 


Don’t go hunting without a 
Guide —E@P Market-Guide. 


“I'd like to walk out on this 
whole mess of dishes!” ... “We 
could if we had a General Electric 
dishwasher !” 


“We changed our house from 
hotbox to home !”—Celotex. 


Banquet on a budget.—Bisquick. 


Are you in hot water?—Wesix 
W ater-Heater. 


What! No knife-throwers?— 
“Better Homes.” 
« 


Aside to Reader F. W. P. Jones, 
Hobbs Glass, Ltd., London, Ontario: 
Thanks again for the lovely, oval 
mirror you sent as a token of appre- 
ciation for the slogan . . . “Hobbs 
Glass is First-Class, Canada Coast: 


to-Coast.” 
— 


Orville Reed says: ‘Things are 
progressing when sales-planning \s 
used instead of salesman-panning.” 


“Huckster Jailed in Cruelty Case.” 
—Headline. We all know some ad- 
vertising hucksters who rate life in 


solitary. 
. 


Capsule Caricature: “He had a 
head-waiter smile that could be 
turned on and off like an electric 
light.” 


They say the talented Fannie Hurst 
submitted 27 stories to the Satevepost 
before getting one accepted. If it took 
that long for a “Fannie” to attract 
the editors, how long would it take 
a “George” or an “Ethel”? 

- 
Doctor—“I don’t like the looks 
of your husband, Mrs. Brown.” 
Mrs. B.—‘“Neither do I, but he’s 


good to the children.” 
—Kasco Feeds. 
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Thar sales chart is due to take a steep climb. 
How do we know? Because it almost always 
F happens when a salesman begins study with I.C.S. 
. Newest and most comprehensive of the I. C. S. 
this “; salesmanship courses is the Salesmanship and 
hes Sales Management Course. It’s an excellent 
Si zt foundation course for new sales managers... a 
- sat “refresher” for experienced men... and the ; 
~ “bonanza” for hundreds of ambitious salesmen 
ick. , who aim to reach the top. : 
>six é a ~ Some of the nation’s foremost sales authori- 
4 Ae ties prepared the text material for this course. | 
— The sections on Sales Management, for example, | 
are the work of Dr. Richard S. Schultz, Director, | 
oni Industrial Relations Methods, Inc. Combined | 
aries a; with famous I. C.S. teaching methods, they 
oval i provide a sound, practical, easy-to-follow, home- 
ppre- t study course. And yet the cost is surprisingly low. 
- ; 4 In addition to the above, I. C. S. offers 
4 | authoritative training in Salesmanship and Crea- 
e =_ tive Salesmanship. These can be used by. the 
are so oe ee “ sales manager to teach both new and experienced 
g is salesmen—either by correspondence or a com- 
bination of correspondence and group conference 
teaching methods. | 
ase.” ; We'll be glad to send you full details. S 
. “ PY 7 Simply clip and mail the coupon below. 
p no itis, * ai shiitake issn 2 


% 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 6161, Scranton 9, Penna. 


Please send me the free booklet “Selling That Gets the Business’”’ and complete information i 

aa about the course I have checked. i 
took . ‘ ‘ | 
rast ( ) Salesmanship and ( ) Salesmanship ( ) Creative 
take Sales Management Salesmanship : 
Name J ee. 

oks Firm ) 


Address 
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The top two (listener - wise) 
stations in Louisville 


Z 
WHAS Market.........$4,911,325,000* 
Station B Market.......$1,113,644,000* 


helo Wt for prowling. 


. . . but WHAS gives you four times the market at less than twice the 
cost. That means more than twice as much for your money over WHAS! 
No matter how you look at radio in Louisville, 
your best buy is the large 
ECONOMY size, WHAS - 


The only radio station 
serving and selling all of the 
rich Kentuckiana Market 


Reaching MORE for LESS 
Buying income reached per $1 | WHAS . . $130,968,666 
spent for radio time (bosed on 


I-minute daytime announcement) f STATION B $55,682,200 
Ask Petry for PROOF 


50,000 WATTS © 1-A CLEAR CHANNEL © 840 KILOCYCLES 


Victor A. Sholis, Director 


4. Mac Wynn, Sales Director 


*Approximate gross effective buying income within .Smv/m contours. Within the WHAS 
contour, though not included in their total, are the metropolitan areas of Cincinnati 
ond Indianapolis in which WHAS claims no appreciable listenership. Income @pures from 
Soles Management Survey of Buying Power (Copr. 1948); further reproduction not licensed, 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE receives a higher 
intensity of reader-interest than any other 
magazine,according to Dr. Raymond Fran- 
zen’s new audience survey made among 
1,000 subscribers from coast-to-coast! 


_ _ Tops 


+ 
a in 


Naturally, this special interest in the mag- 
azine results in a high degree of effec- 
tiveness for the advertising it carries. 


» Reader 
Heat 


The 13 basic fields of interest which bring magazines close to 
the lives of readers were investigated with these questions: 


If you have not already received your 
copy of the new 60 page report, “Reader 
Heat”, be sure to call or write today. 


1. Which magazine do you read most 8. What magazine is most helpful in 
thoroughly? bringing up children? 
2. Which magazine do you keep longest? 9. What magazine gives you the great- 


3. In what magazine do you find most 
articles of particular interest? 

4. What magazine is most important to 10. 
you for recreational reading? 

5. What magazine provided the most good 
suggestions that you have applied? VY. 


est confidence in the things and services 
advertised in its pages? 

In what magazine do you most often 
find topics for discussion with your 
husband? 


In what magazine do you most often 


6. What magazine is most helpful in keep- 
ing you and your family in good health? 

7. What magazine do you find most help- 
ful with family problems ? 


PARENTS 


MAGAZINE 


find topics for discussion with family 
members other than your husband? 
12. In what magazine have you recently 
reread a particular article? 
13. From what magazine do you keep 
most clippings? 
read by more than 1,200,000 
families with children 


§2 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Atlanta-Boston-Chicago-los Angeles-San Francisco 


The same source says the preva- 
lence of hamburger-stands would in- 
dicate that someone always has an ox 
to grind. 

- 


A copywriter spends years acquir- 
ing a vocabulary, and even more 
years acquiring the strength-of-char- 
acter to resist using it in an adver- 
tisement. 

+ 


Imaginary critique by the late 
FDR on “The Loved One”... “I 
have said many times that I have 
seen Waugh, and that I hate 
Waugh.” 


“In Weston, W. Va., a tobacco- 
spitting contest was won by Mrs. 
Garnet Pudder.’’—Time. 


What ever happened to that an- 
cient admonition about eschewing 
superlatives in copy? A page in the 
Post says: “For the finest, fastest, 
easiest cooking in your life 
choose a new automatic gas-range!” 


If you’re a_ phonograph-fan, | 
heartily recommend the new Colum- 
bia Long-Playing Records. ‘They 
give you up to 45 minutes of music on 
two sides of a 12-inch platter, enough 
for a complete symphony; they’re 
pressed on unbreakable Vinylite in- 
stead of friable shellac; they save 
storage-space and cash-outlay. First 
with the new 33% r.p.m. turntable 
to play them is Philco, the leader. 


“All America loves a picnic,” head- 
lines Heinz. Include me out. 


Nice title on an article in the Post: 


“Thunderbolts With Fenders.” 


“Sanforized,” too, loves puns. Wit- 
ness: “The Man with the Woe.” 


Beltone Hearing-Aid has _resur- 
rected a headline (in part) which a 
competitor used for years on end 
without change: “Don’t Shout!” The 
original was: “Don’t shout, I hear 
you!” 

a7 


Owed to October: Relief from the 
jungle-humidity of our water-front 
cities, freedom from the pain and 
peel of sunburn, surcease from Sum- 
mer replacements on the radio, return 
to the finest average weather in any 
latitude, and the cozy smell of burn- 
ing leaves. Given my choice of a cal- 
endar, I would pick twelve Octobers! 
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DEPTH OF 
PENETRATION 


reaches the foundation 
of buying power 


= scratching the surface of a market fails 
to produce the maximum number of sales. Expe- 
rience proves that it is essential to penetrate the 
surface — to reach down into the major interests 
and desires of the men, women, and youth that 
make up a market, in order to realize the full im- 
2 pact of your advertising. 
By advertising regularly in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
your sales message penetrates to its true destination with full 
effectiveness, in a market that has much better than average 
buying power for worthwhile goods and services. And in this great 
international daily newspaper, your advertising will get preferred reading 
by these MONITOR families. They turn to its columns daily for product news 
as well as world news. Retailers tell us repeatedly that MONITOR readers 
consistently ask for brands they see nationally advertised in their favorite news- 
paper. May we submit a tailor-made program for your product? — THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR, One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


News, Advertising, Readership SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE ADVERTISER 
Devoted to Building a SAYS: “Every few days some enthusiastic Monitor reader writes in stating that she 
Better Civilization has purchased our product as a direct result of our Monitor advertising... such 


response to our advertising is a new and most gratifying experience to us.” 


Branch Offices 


The CH RI S TIAN NEW YORK: 500 Fifth Avenue 
SCIENCE 


CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 
KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
ON I Au@ R SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 
PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 
LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 
163/4 Strand 
GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Listen every Tuesday night to 
“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 
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Approximately one billion dollars in cotton crop money 
is pouring into Memphis and the MidSouth as the De- 
partment of Agriculture's 1948 forecast of 15,219,000 
bales is being realized. 


This greatest influx of cotton crop money the MidSouth 
has ever enjoyed, added to income from other crops 
in the diversified farm program followed so widely in 
the MidSouth today, plus the tremendous number of 
new industries which have moved into Memphis during 
the past two and one-half years, means more money 
for farm machinery, clothing, food, automobiles, elec- 
trical appliances and everything else. 


In view of this mounting sales expectancy in a market 
already rich, the advertiser can look for even greater 
returns on dollars invested in Memphis’ two great 
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newspapers. 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
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National Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 £. 42nd St., New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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SPOTS’”’ 


When sales strategy calls for high-spot or test marketing, Detroit demands top 
consideration. This is true, not only because of its consistent retail sales gains 
(greater for the first 6 months of 1948 than that of any other large city), but because; 
you can cover this multi-billion dollar market effectively and economically 


through The Detroit News alone. 


The News funnels 95% of its total daily circulation into the 6-county Detroit trading 
area, reaching well over 57% of the total income. And 78% of The News trading 
area circulation is home-delivered! This home readership is responsible, to 

a great extent, for The News’ consistent local leadership in nearly every major 
classification of Retail and General advertising. Yes, Detroit is a great market . . . and 


The News is a great marketplace through which to sell Detroiters your products! 


432,089—largest weekday circulation ever 
reached by any Michigan newspaper 
554,187—highest Sunday circulation in 
Detroit News’ history. 


A.B.C. figures for 6 months period ending March 31, 1948 
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Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM. WWJ-TV 
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.. when 1738 advertisers spend just that much money in four years—to 


sell her their product and their name in the magazine she reads 


.. when advertisers in the cosmetic, toiletry, fashion, food and home 
product fields buy more than 3,500,000 lines of advertising in 
the magazine edited exclusively for her 


.. when 671 agencies tell their clients the magazine she reads and 


believes is a must on their advertising schedule 


.. when 1613 stores ran 2554 ads in one month tying in with the 


magazine she tucks under her arm when she goes shopping 


.. when manufacturers and retailers run special advertising campaigns | 
to promote special products and special departments just for her— 


via the magazine she and her friends call their very own 


.. when the magazine she buys on the newsstands or subscribes to 
can show a 150% circulation gain—400,000 copies sold in 
September *44; 1,000,000 in September ’48 


.. when the magazine devoted to her interests surveys her needs—sets up 
a research department, a consumer panel, a library of fifteen market 


studies to determine her powerful present, her promising future 


.. when the magazine she’s devoted to can prove she’s not a one and 
only—that there are 7,999,999 girls in America’s homes just like her 


.. when she, her parents, her teachers and her friends can get together 


on one thing—their affection for, their belief in, their support of — 


Tle magazine that keeps pace with each new generation of teens. | 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO IMPROVE INDIVIDUAL 


BULLETIN 


SALES PERFORMANCE | 
INYOUR COMPANY? & 


Sales executives, in post-war 


analyses, are finding that | 


many of their best order tak- 


ers of recent years are falling 


behind in order getting, and 


are losing out to the more in- 


tense 


competition returned 


with peace-time production. 


We have helped man con- 
¥ 


cerns to solve this problem by 


salvaging salesmen already on 


their payroll. Through the use 


of individual evaluation by 


psychological testing, we un- 


cover specific weaknesses of 


men who have forgotten how 


to sell competitively, or who 


With know- 


never learned. 


ledge of their weaknesses, we 


build 


individual sales im- 


provement programs for men 


in all types of sales activity. 


The results of many improve- 


ment programs have been out- 


standing. 


A request will bring 


specific examples, and full in- 


formation on the use of test- 


ing as a sales improvement as 


well- as a sales selection aid. 


Personnel Management Counsel 


333 N. Michig 
Chicago |, Illinois 
ANDover 


gan Ave. 


SADLER, HAFER & ASSOC. 
| 
| 
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Salesmen's Council to 
Seek Tax Adjustments’ 

The 
men’s Organizations hopes to get the 
next session of Congress to give sales- 


National Council of Sales- 


men in general some relief from 
taxes. No. | item will be recognition 
for income tax purposes of capital in- 
vestment the salesman has in the auto- 
mobile he uses. Since it is not a part 
of his general living expenses, the 
Council thinks it should be deductible 
as cost of doing business. The abnor- 
mal share of travel tax paid by sales- 
men is criticized on similar grounds. 

The Council probably will get a 
sympathetic hearing. Since’ major re- 
ductions in taxes appear impracticable 
next year, Congress is going to lean 
toward paring here and there and 
adjusting inequities. 


Advertising Allowances 
In Government Contracts 


After months of bitter wrangling, 
The Munitions Board in mid-Sep- 
tember finally brought out a draft 
of its “Statement of Cost Principles” 
which in effect will allow deduction 
of advertising costs on much the 
same basis as the treasury approved 
them during the war. It appears to be 
a distinct victory of business and 
publishing interests over the pre-con- 
ceived notions of the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Institutional advertising was at the 
root of much of the disagreement. On 
this, the draft of the policy states: 
“Institutional advertising is not al- 
locable to prime contracts nor to sub- 
contracts for a special product or 
service differing materially from the 
product ur services rendered in the 
normal operations of the contractor.” 
Few firms have any quarrel with that. 

Any firm selling the military more 
than $1,000 of its product in one 
vear will be guided by the “cost prin- 
ciples,” since renegotiation of con- 
tracts over that amount are provided 
for in a rider to the military appro- 
priation bill. 

Prime contractors will be permitted 
to deduct institutional advertising as 
cost of doing business, but must al- 
locate it between their renegotiable 
business and their civilian business. 
They cannot deduct product adver- 
tising, since it is not thought essential 
to making sales to the Government. 


On the other hand, subcontractors 
will be able to deduct a share of their 
product advertising costs. It is recog- 
nized that such advertising may be 
necessary in securing business from 
the prime contractor. 

Emphasis is placed on the reason- 
ableness of any advertising program. 
Auditors of the Defense Department 
will consider closely “the relationship 
of advertising to sales in present and 
past periods.” 

Though there had been little con- 
flict over the allocation of sales costs, 
other than advertising, the draft pro- 
posal allows the deduction of sales ex- 
penses, including maintenance of 
branch offices and certain technical 
and consulting services. Here again, 
deduction applies only in the case of 
normally sold products. It is not the 
intention of the Government to help 
a company finance development and 
sale of new products not involved in 
the military program. 

Appointment of the Renegotiation 
Policy and Review Board was ex- 
pected by the end of the month, but 
its membership will not be of great 
significance to sales managers if and 
when the “cost principles’? are ofhf- 
cially adopted. 


Absolute Pricing Czar 
Ideas Denied by FTC 


Pricing problems arising from the 
Supreme Court’s basing point deci- 
sion are rapidly getting into the state 
of confusion compounded—but some 
of the recent developments may indi- 
cate what you should watch for: 

1. An official spokesman for the 
Federal Trade Commission advises 
business against precipitate changes 
in price methods—unless conspiracy 
is involved—and says FTC has no 
intention of eliminating basing points 
as such or requiring universal f.o.b. 
pricing. 

2. William Simon, general counsel 
for the Capehart Senate ‘Trade 
Policies Committee, took an opposite 
view, said the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Cement case means sys 
tematic freight absorption is illegal. 
The advisory council to the Cape- 
hart Committee will meet in Chicago 
October 21-22 to give final form to 
its recommendations for the Congres- 
sional investigation. 


3. Secretary of Commerce Charles 
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Your Last Chance! 


—to put your consumer literature directly into the 
hands of the 1949 HOME-PLANNING FAMILIES...those 
who are definitely planning to build their own homes. 


Get your reservation in 
TODAY for including 
your catalog or other 
literature in the new 
“F” Edition of Home 
Owners’ Catalogs. 


|, Owners’ Catalogs is your direct path to 
qualified prospects. It is a sound merchandising 
method for putting complete information about 
your product or service in a permanent reference 
volume sent to qualified home planners—at just 


the time when they are planning their new home. 


. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW'™=" 


MR. T. O. MORGAN ” : 
H ‘Ov ‘ Catalogs 
* BACK UP YOUR ADVERTISING ne Comet es 1 
AT THE POINT OF DECISION! - New York 18, N.Y. ~ 
RUSH full inf ti h we can include our 
* CONVERT INTEREST INTO SALES! — catalog hy pi oey popes ‘the new oF" Edition of f 
* PUT BUYING INFORMATION INTO THE — Home Owners’ Catalogs — reservations closing Octo. g 
HANDS OF YOUR REAL PROSPECTS! - a : 
sisi sssesescenmntsepineatn iemasdplnlpseaetapheaaanicaliaanadaetiacad 
Reservations close OCTOBER 15th : nT eR : 
Mail this coupon TODAY for full information - NE RN ee sntsicsttsiammniiaiailjusicsishissildientaininaamieaainta ~ 
Home Owners’ Catalogs a City State eo y 
Division of F.W. Dodge Corporation * 119 West 40 Street, N.Y. 18,N.Y. 
'ttrttttttttttteteteee a 
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EET MISS SUBW 


MARILYN BELL 
Secretary to credit manager of 
nationally known textile manufac- 
turers. Recently selected as typical 
career girl by leading N.Y. newspaper. 
Is rabid baseball fan -— best beau 


MEET MISS SUBWAYS? 
If you’re a subway advertiser you meet her by the 
hundreds of thousands every day and most of the 


earning members of her family, too—because—of 
New York City’s adults... 


9 ouT OF 10 
ARE SUBWAY RIDERS! 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADV. CO., 630 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 20 


ty of 


This book prope’ 


Assure good will and daily readership 
of your selling copy, at the point of 
sale, by featuring your name, sales 
story and products ina distinctive, copy- 
righted, indispensable utility medium— 
A Nascon Week-At-A-Glance. In hand- 


sunt 3 pike 
es! 


WILL REMEMBER YOU 
~EVERY HOUR-EVERY DAY/ 


full week of appointments and memo- 
randa ata glance plus an alphabetical 
address and telephone index. Let us 
show you how effectively and econom- 
ically you can promote sales by utiliz- 
ing from 1 to 12 insert pages to keep 


| 


some desk and pocket sizes, Nascon .customers, prospects and distributor's . | 


Week-At-A-Glance books provide a 


representatives constantly reminded. 


Specialty Division, NASCON PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. SM-5, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


(Division of Eaton Paper Corp.) 


Nome 


City... 


Compony Nome........ 


Specialty Division, Nascon Products, Inc. Dept. SM5 60 £. 42nd St., New York 17, N_Y. 
Please send the Nascon full color cotalog .v..cining suggestions on how we can 
effectively use the Nascon sales builders. 


Sawyer called on businessmen every. 
where to study effects of the decision 
on basing pointy pricing and advise 
the Capehart Committee. He re 
frained from taking sides but said: 
“Any extensive revision of pricing 
practices by industry will affect exist. 
ing patterns of distribution . . . This 
could have severe repercussions upon 
smaller business enterprise.” 


4. Statements by Irving S. Olds, 
chairman of United States Steel 
Corp., and Frank Purnell, president 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
indicated a major drive in the making 
to convince Congress it should spell 
out more clearly the legality of basing 
point pricing. Senator Brien Mc. 
Mahon (D., Conn.), strong member 
of the Capehart Committee, said the 
only beneficiaries of the basing point 
decision would be “huge corporations 
that have plants across the U. S.” 


“It Has to Be Conspiracy" 


Meanwhile, FTC has authorized 
Corwin D. Edwards, director of its 
Bureau of Industrial Economics, to 
carry the ball for it in defense of 
FTC policies. 

As background for the FTC phi- 
losophy he defends, Mr. Edwards re 
views the basing point cases decided 
by the Supreme Court—Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co., Corn Products Re 
fining Co., and the Cement case; the 
Rigid Conduit case upheld by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals; the recent 
FTC order in the Crown Bottle Cap 
case, and the ancient (1924) Pitts 
burgh Plus case, now pending before 
the courts. The core of each, as he 
analyzes them, is conspiracy to se 
prices, restrain and injure competi 
tion. 


He points out that in these case 
“the court distinguishes between sys 
tematic matching of prices and meet: 
ing competition in particular situa 
tions. It is obvious that freight maj 
be absorbed in good faith by a single 
concern to meet the competition of 2 
single competitor, and it is equally 
obvious that an industry-wide pricing 
formula used for collusive purposes 
is not exempt from the law merely 
because the formula relies entireli 
upon freight absorption and has elim 
inated all phantom freight.” ; 

Mr. Edwards’ final conclusion 
that people who participate in price 
fixing conspiracies know that they att 
doing so. His advice: “The practica 
way in which a businessman can 
confident of the legality of his pricing 
methods is to be sure that he is not 
a party to a price-fixing conspiracy 
and that his customers are not chal 
lenging price differences for which he 
can supply no cost justification.” 
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This sort of thing UST Supposed 


0 happen these days! 


g The old fashioned American shirtsleeves success 
story...such as Taylor-Reed, we mean. 

g Starts in Mamaroneck, N. Y., in 1939, with two 
young partners (Yale ’33) cooking chocolate in 
second-hand 60 gal. kettle... Darn near used up all 
their $7,200 capital, before they made the product 
stay put! Turned the crucial corner just in time with 
a 200 doz. order...and now pack 12M doz. jars 

per diem of their chocolate syrup called Cocoa Marsh! 
w T-R turned out Tumbo Pudding, product #2, in 
1941... but during the war had to scurry around like 
mad to find enough materials to stay in business. 

g Came through with Q-T Pie Crust Mix in 1945 
...In 1946, sales of T-R products topped $6 million. 


g Last YEAR they added a new $500,000 plant at 
‘and, although the food field 
looked frosty for a new frosting’ (Taylor quote, 


Glenbrook, Conn. . . 


not ours) ...a new three-flavor Q-T Cake Frosting. 


@ Having picked up no small know-how by this time, 


T-R snooted custom by coming out in New York first 


with a full page in The New York News... listing 


35 chains and supers, and “‘leading independent stores 
everywhere’—each minimum-stocked with 48 units; 


2 doz. choclit, 1 doz. stromberry, 1 doz. vanilla. 


Al. oer 

" > ca MeL 
@ Many dealers sold out the first day. Re-orders 
came in a rash. Distribution spread like springtime 
in the suburbs. The T-R sales manager fox-passed 
“If you use a full page in The News, you don’t need 
any salesmen in New York!” 

@ Tchk, tchk! Fine thing! Fat chance he has now 
of ever being a Big Wheel in the NFSE!... You 


couldn’t get us to make such a statement! Why, some 


‘t our best friends are salesmen. 
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mw WE say...if you use full pages in The News, 
you don’t need to worry about customers in 

New York! Reaching seven in ten families 

in the biggest and best market there is—full pages 
bring out a lot of customers! And tip off the 38,000 
grocers here that you are in business—but BIG! 
w News full pages make outlets, orders, and life 
easier for any good salesman of a good product in this 
market— save the shoeleather, call backs, shelf lag, 
dealer don’t-care, and housewife holdouts that give 
sales figures red faces and discouraging deficits! 

w If your sales and salesmen in New York could 
stand more success... try News full pages. 

gw TAYLOR-REED didn’t stop with the first ad, of 


course ...is now running on schedule. 


THEG@ NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


and cover the WHOLE 3000000 


Sales managers know the importance of routing their adver- 


tising as they route their salesmen. It puts proper curves in 


¢ a 
Major in their sales charts! It builds bigger, better bonuses! It blows 


the top off quotas. But it’s so hard to do in some markets—and 


y) too expensive in others. 
| U c ») Yet it’s so easy and economical in Pittsburgh—-with Pittsburgh's 


Post-Gazette! The Post-Gazette double-teams with your sales- 
men perfectly in selling the million central city people... then 


travels along singing the same selling song to the two million 
bi 4 more who live in and around the neighboring 144 cities and 
towns of 1,000 to 75,000 population. 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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Can Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is unusual — Operation is Day and Night. 


Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to 
produce, such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention 
Dailies, Proceedings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional 
Yeor Books, Paper Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Products 
Corporation is best a and organized to produce, so if in 
doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and information will 
be promptly given. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any part 
of printing orders in which we specialize—from ILLUSTRATIONS 
and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing .are the best, which statement 
is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First National 
Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rates Printing 
Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest standing. 


Proper Zuality 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 


because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 
Right Price 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment 
will save much anxiety regarding attentive service, 
quality and delivery. 


D 


LUTHER C. ROGERS 
Board Chairman and 
Management Advisor 
L. C. HOPPE 
Vice Chairman 
and Managing Director 
A. BR. SCHULZ 
President and 
Director of Sales ‘ = 
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Product 


1948 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ee 


A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall 
Company plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype 


Monotype and Ludlow 
typesetting. 


All Standard Faces 


of type and special 
faces, if desired. 


Good Presswork— 
‘one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses 
print. 


Mailing and Delivery 


_ service as fast as 
copies are completed. 


A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market dnd 
distributing point. 


5 
c\ arit® 


(THE FORMER ROGERS AND HALL COMPANY) 


PRINTER SPECIALISTS 
Artists - Engravers - Electrotypers 


Telephone Wabash 3380—tLocal and Long Distance 
Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 5, Illinois 


- H. J. WHITCOMB 


Vice President and 
Assistant Director of 


Sales 
L. C..KOPPE 
Secretary 
W. E. FREELAND 
Treasurer 
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{T SERVES $ 


— reading to DO things and to BUY things. 


That, in a nutshell, is what Better Homes & Gardens 


means to you. 


Because it’s 100% service for better living, cover to 
cover, ads and all, BH&G attracts only the people 


whose big interest is constant betterment of home and 
of family life. 


The high standard of living it takes for granted attracts 


only the people financially able to meet it. 


Better Homes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIC, ove 3,000,006 


7 SCREENS ~ SO IT SEts 


ver 3,000,000 Families 


Screened for interest — Screened for income 


aii, 


When over 3,000,000 
BH&G families enter- 
tain at home —and 

often — what a vast 

market they give you 
for china, linens, crys- 
tal, silver, and 


party extras for 
the menu! 
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The result is over 3,000,000 husbands and wives with 
incomes among the highest for all big magazines who 
read BH&G as a “how-to” book — how to do things, 
what to buy to do them with. That covers everything 
from a better cream sauce or soufflé to a better car or 


carpet or hand lotion or insurance policy. 


Wouldn't it be a good idea to let our representative tell 
you more about how editorial content screens these 


blue-chip prospects for you in Better Homes & Gardens? 


Antti Fit Scrace Magurine 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 1, 1948 


1929 AGAIN? 


Is business headed up, or down, or is it likely to con- 
tinue on a jagged-edge plateau for some time to come? 
... Right now those “experts” who say that we are head- 
ing for another ’29 seem to be in the majority, but have 
they considered and weighed the differences? 


As the International Statistical Bureau, Inc., points out, 
in 1929 there had been a high level of production for a 
long period of time. Automobile registrations had in- 
creased, residential construction had passed the crest of its 
long cycle and for at least a decade there had been a high 
volume of expenditures in plant and equipment. Any de- 
mands that had accumulated during the first World War 
had long since been satisfied, and both consumers and 
businessmen had a substantial stock of capital equipment 
and other commodities on hand. No great volume of 
potential demand could be uncovered by a price decline 
of minor proportions. 


Today, earlier fears of a slump, due to prices, have been 
abandoned in the house building field and a continuing 
boom seems to be in the cards for next year... J. R. 
Davis, Vice-President of Ford sales, predicts that the 
seller’s market in small cars will last two more years .. . 
The shortage in steel will last even longer than that... . 
Charles E. Wilson, President of General Electric, told a 
Milwaukee group the other day that he could not see any 
decline in the demand for capital goods in the foreseeable 
future. 


Stock market prices are not at dizzy heights as they 
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were in 1929, and while your bootblack may have a good 
tip on the second at Belmont, he isn’t tipping you on 
stocks. 


Dr. Charles F. Roos, President of the Econometric In- 
stitute, Inc., (the organization employed by SALEs 
MANAGEMENT to assist in making Survey of Buying 
Power and High Spot Cities estimates) was quoted in 
the New York Herald Tribune, September 19th, as be- 
lieving that we are shortly to reach a period of declining 
business, but insists that it is not the beginning of any 
general depression. He describes it more as a readjust- 
ment which will adversely and seriously affect some 
industries. 


Much worry—largely needless it seems to us—is ex- 
pressed about the farmer and his lower prices. But as the 
National City Bank of New York points out, ‘The price 
softening is concentrated in areas where the rise has been 
greatest, and where readjustment will benefit more people 
than it hurts. Farmers will have more to sell, and will 
have a correspondingly good income even at lower prices 
. . » People and business are far less extended financially 
than at previous times when booms have given away to 
depressions. The supporting factors are powerful, and 
the idea that lower farm prices may initiate a business 
decline hardly seems to take sufficient account of the fact 
that declines in these prices are limited by government 
supports, and inflation to that extent is kept active.” 


It looks as though we are going to have a continuation 
of a general boom, but with minor depressions existing in 
a number of industries. 


INCOME AT 221 BILLION RECORD 


During the second quarter of 1948, according to the 
Department of Commerce, national income rose to an an- 
nual rate of $221,400,000,000, an all-time high. Cor- 
porate profits increased more than any other type of in- 
come, even without counting “paper profits’ on inven- 
tories. Incidentally, if the labor groups try to force 
through a fourth round of increases, they will use cor- 
porate profits rather than consumer prices as the gimmick. 


As has been pointed out time and time again in SALES 
MANAGEMENT (Survey of Buying Power, High 
Spot Cities, etc.), the greatest shift in income is toward 
the Southeast, Southwest and Far West. 


The average income of an American individual was 
$680 in 1929 and is approximately $1500 today. That is, 
he has $1500 before he starts to pay taxes. 


INACCURATE COMPARISONS 


The Research Institute of America deserves an orchid 
for making a special analysis of population reports, and 
which shows that most recent government figures have 
been badly misinterpreted. The main reason is that the 
government reports compare the United States population 


35 


with 1940 and completely hide the post-war trends which 
differ vastly from pre-war days. 


The Institute made a special comparison of the changes 
from 1946 to 1948 which they compare with the changes 
from 1940 to 1946 and this comparison reveals a number 
of trends running counter to what is generally accepted 
as the accurate population picture. 


Here are selected states, with percentages computed by 
the Research Institute of America, which show how 
different are the post-war and pre-war trends. 


Population Changes 
1940-1946 1946-1948 


' IN gous iia tee een't — 2.0 + 7.1 
} EE a i ahargs wieda cb iink — 0.5 + 4.5 
' North Dakota ............. —15.9 + 0.9 

DOOD o occckcce e600 —14.3 + 9.7 

PE, «since aceewe vers +19.2 — 0.5 

66 cau céeswaoke eu — 4.4 + 2.1 
PE acc eu-6e bes eie ease —14.6 + 2.9 
ES bkek bemeeebeceaes —11.0 +11.8 
I so tile ahs 6 ae reel aia —14.7 + 7.2 
| New Mexico ......... Tice ase 1.2 + 6,2 


FEATURED IN THIS ISSUE 


Several features in this issue throw a light on questions 
which have been raised recently on this page . . . We told 
you September | about organizations and individuals who 
believe that collections of doctors and dentists are an ac- 
| curate barometer of business conditions. We said that we 
were going to make a nation-wide survey. We did just 
that—at a cost to us of more than $1,000—and the find- 
ings are on page 44... The dispute about normal ad- 


vertising and sales expenses as a necessary cost of doing 
business before determination of profit in renegotiation 
of defense contracts has been resolved in favor of national 
advertisers, and the revised government ruling is explained 
in Washington Bulletin Board . . . The quarterly feature 
“Future Sales Ratings” will be found on page 134... 
Peter B. B. Andrews and his “jury” of more than 100 
find in favor of continued good business. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


H. K. Dugdale, who used to write such effective booklets 
for salesmen while he was a partner of VanSant, Dugdale 
& Company, retired last year to his beautiful seaside home 
in Chestertown, Maryland, but he continues to write 
helpful booklets. His latest, published by the Kirkley 
Press, Towson, Maryland, is called ““We Sell Or We 
Sink.” Here’s a sample paragraph, “In your selling work 
from now on you'd better approach every prospect and 
every customer as though he’d never heard of your com- 
pany or your product and had to be sold every inch of 
the way—because that’s the way your most aggressive 
competitor is approaching your best customers—he knows 
that he, too, must ‘Sell—or—sink’.” 


The Boston Conference on Distribution—where over 
a period of years more good ideas are spawned than at 
any other distribution meeting—holds its 20th Confer- 
ence in the Hotel Statler, Boston, October 25th and 
26th. Headliners on the program include Alfred 
Schindler, Robert A. Whitney, Lowell B. Mason, Arno 
H. Johnson, R. C. Cosgrove, Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 

Editor 
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level since January of this year. 
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Minor increases in combined new orders and business spending 
brought the final computation of the Business Trend for August to 
239, one point above the previous month's figure and at its highest 


Stability in both new orders and business spending is indicated 
in the next few months. According to preliminary estimates, the 
Business Trend will probably remain at the high level of 239 in 
September. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


What's Behind the 51% Jump 
In Sales at Lever Brothers ? 


Based on an interview by Bernard G. Priestley 


with CHARLES LUCKMAN «© President, Lever Brothers Co. 


Executive team-work is the keystone. Around it Charles 
Luckman is building an expansion program based on major 
improvements in marketing technique, in product, and 
in the productive capacity of workers. Added to this 
are significant changes in national advertising policy. 


Hitherto moderate-moving Lever 
Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., has 
burst out of its venerable cocoon in 
more directions than an exploding 
meteor since Charles Luckman be- 
came its president a little over two 
years ago. For instance: 

_ Sales have jumped 51%. They even 
increased 2% during the first quarter 
of 1948 when total shipments by 
U. S. soap companies dropped 17%. 

_ Three Lever products have moved 
into first place in sales in their re- 
spective fields. Another has reached 
the highest sales peak in its history. 

All of the company’s leading prod- 
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ucts have been improved. “Two new 
products have been put on the market 
and others are on the way. 

Productivity has increased more 
than 10%. 

Many, many other advances have 
been made. 

What are the whys of this success- 
ful “explosion” —all the more signifi- 
cant because it has occurred in a field 
in which competition is particularly 
keen and aggressive? Standing out 
boldly are seven important manage- 
ment moves created and being carried 
through under the leadership of Mr. 
Luckman. He started one of them al- 


most as soon as he had taken his coat 
off on July 1, 1946, in the Lever 
president’s ofiice—where there hadn't 
been a change of leadership for 33 
years previously. This move was: 


|. Streamlining and strengthening 
of the Lever organization from top 
to bottom to produce a hard-hitting 
team for the post-war struggle. 


First, Mr. Luckman created a 
“first team” under him and William 
R. Veale, Lever vice-president and 
general manager. This team is made 
up of these men, all named vice- 
presidents: Arthur P. MacIntyre, 
finance; Alexander B. Stewart, pro- 
duction; Walter W. McKee, sales; 
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Charles Luckman, president, 
Lever Brothers, talks sales and 
advertising strategy with William 
R. Veale, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 


Surf 


HARD WATER SUDS SENSATION! 


For Family Wash...for Dishes...kind to hand 


John R. Gilman, advertising; Robert 
F. Elder, consumer research. 

In forming the team, Mr. Luck- 
man chose four men—Messrs. Elder, 
Gilman, MacIntyre, and Stewart— 
who had been with Lever Brothers 
for an average of some 23 years each. 
Messrs. Veale and McKee were 
brought in from the “outside.” Both 
worked for many years for Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, but the former came 
to Lever via Frankfort Distillers and 
the latter via The Pepsodent Co., 
where he was vice-president in charge 
of sales when Mr. Luckman was 
president of that company before 
Lever acquired it. Strictly speaking, 
Walter McKee has been with Lever 
as long as the boss. 


“First Team" Men 


Indicating how strongly Mr. Luck- 
man likes men with sales and adver- 
tising training on his “first team,” 
all except Arthur P. MacIntyre, 
finance, have had at least some ad- 
vertising and sales experience. Even 
Alexander B. Stewart, production, 
first hung up his hat in the company’s 
sales department. 

Branching off from this “first 
team” or Executive Staff are setups 
which to the men in the group are 
analogous to their setup with Mr. 
Luckman. For instance, Mr. McKee’s 
sales executive staff members are 
John O. Brownell, general sales man- 
ager, who rose to the position from 
a clerk; Frederic A. Schneller, gen- 
eral merchandising manager, who 
came to Lever from the vice-presi- 
dency of The Cramer-Krasselt Co. ; 
Richard Anthony, general field 
manager, who was promoted from 
salesman. Mr. Gilman’s staff mem- 
bers are Michael J. Roche, ad- 
vertising manager, who has been with 
Lever over a quarter century, and 
five assistant advertising managers, 
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Henry M. Stevens, Robert Bousquet, 
Joseph Proctor, David Ketner, and 
Lawrence Leach. All but Mr. Ketner 
are long-term Leverites. 

Formation of these and other ex- 
ecutive groups brought numerous 
changes from vice-presidents all the 
way down the line. 

Anyone who might think that in 
streamlining the executive groups and 
in carrying the reorganization all 
along the line Mr. Luckman might 
have had the idea of Lever function- 
ing aS a one-man organization, can 
start thinking fast in the opposite 
direction. He not only desires but 
insists on delegating important tasks 
to other executives, and on team- 
work all the way down through the 
organization. 

“The greatest curse in business,” 
he declares, “is the unwillingness of 
top executives to tell other executives 
in that business what’s cooking. Un- 
fortunately, most executives seem to 
think that it lowers their evaluation 
in the minds of their associates if 
they explain instead of order. There 
is no substitute for telling someone 
under you why you want him to do 
what you want him to do. 


Develop Good No. 2 Man 


“Further, the greatest weakness in 
business today—the glaring mistake 
made by most executives young or 
old—is failure to develop good men 
under them. The reason, I think, is 
obvious; a fear complex—fear that 
the man he’s building ultimately will 
take his job. Any time I’ve seen one 
of my own associates failing to build 
a good No. 2 man under him, a man 
who in a reasonably short time will 
be ready to take his place, I can only 
assume that the man who is failing to 
do this doesn’t have enough confi- 
dence in himself, and I say, and 
properly, I think: ‘If you have no 


LAUNCHING "SURF": Point-of-sale dis- 
play for Lever's household detergent gets 
appraising look from (I-r) M. J. Roche, 
advertising manager; L. R. Leach, assistant 
advertising manager; and John R. Gilman, 
vice-president of Lever's advertising, 
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confidence in yourself, why should 
I have confidence in you?’ ” 

Showing that he practices what he 
preaches, Mr. Luckman has made 
every man on his “first team” com- 
pletely responsible for his own de- 
partment. In turn, the executives 
under the members of the “first 
team” have full authority and re- 
sponsibility for their own phases of 
activities. 


Dozen Men for Conference 


Mr. Luckman thinks nothing of 
calling in 10 or a dozen top execu- 
tives to consider and launch plans for 
an important move either in selling 
or any other field. The procedure 
dates back to his early days at Pep- 
sodent. He readily admits that he dis- 
covered it accidentally. 

At that time Mr. Luckman, who 
was only 29 years old, and certain top 
executives conceived an idea that was 
unusual from a merchandising stand- 
point because it involved Production, 
Accounting, Sales, Advertising, al- 
most all the departments of the busi- 
ness. Because he was pressed for time, 
he explains, and not for any other 
reason, he called in 14 men, each one 
the respective head of a department 
that was going to be involved in the 
nation-wide merchandising plan. 

He straightforwardly explained to 
them the plan in mind, the reason 
for it, why there was a time factor 
involved, and made brief suggestions 
as to ways and means of expediting it. 
He added that he believed Black's 
responsibility should be this, White’s 
should be that, and so on. 

“When these men went out of the 
office they were walking three inches 
off the floor,” exclaimed Mr. Luck- 
man. “I was amazed. I said to one of 
my vice-presidents, who was at the 
meeting, ‘What happened? Here I 
give them an ungodly amount of 
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work to do in three days-—an amount 
which should normally take three 
weeks or even three months. Instead 
of being a little tough about it they 
went out of here like schoolboys.’ ” 

Mr. Luckman was then told that 
it was the first time in the 27-year-old 
history of Pepsodent that those fel- 
lows ever were told why. 

“At these meetings we don’t make 
quick decisions, we don’t make snap 
judgments, nobody tries to impress 
the others with his strength of cour- 
age and quick ability to evaluate a 
problem and give the answer immedi- 
ately. That’s the costly way of doing 
business, expensive to the company 
and inevitably expensive to the execu- 
tive because it costs money to change 
jobs too frequently. 


Reason Prevails 


“We use the rule of reason, not 
speed but thoroughness. We put the 
problem in the center of the table and 
weigh it carefully in all its aspects. 
We use a round-table approach in 
our thinking because it makes it 
easier for us to sit in this chair and 
look at the problem and then go over 
and sit in that chair and look at the 
problem and then go clear around 
and sit in another chair and look at 
the problem. Having viewed it from 
all sides, we make a decision. Then 
is the time to go like hell.” 

As has been stated, the teamwork 
idea is being carried throughout Lever 
headquarters. Nor does it stop there. 
Mr. Luckman himself has been re- 
sponsible in a large way for taking it 
through to the Lever plant in Cam- 
bridge and also into the plants and 
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PAY OFF PRIZE: Contests play a key part 
in Lever sales strategy. This is part of pub- 
licity for a $100,000 Mercury-a-day contest. 
Here, (I-r) R. E. Anthony, gen. field mgr.; 
J. O. Brownell (at wheel), g. s. m.; F. A. 
Schneller, gen, merch. mgr.; and Walter 
W. McKee, v-p in charge of Lever sales. 


offices blanketing the country. 

In Cambridge, for example, he 
threw open the company’s headquar- 
ters for a house warming, inviting all 
local employes. The building was re- 
dedicated “Lever House.” Three rep- 
resentatives of the employes spoke, 
also Mr. Luckman. Teamwork was 
the topic of the gathering. 

In a further concerted effort to 
build up the team down to the last 
man and woman, Mr. Luckman has 
assigned to his Executive Staff the 
conduct of a continuous program to 
explain Lever Brothers’ operations 
and policies to its own people. This 
includes a series of brochures on 
“Operation Lever,” two of which, 
“The Road Ahead” and “What 
About Lever Advertising,” already 
have been issued to the 7,000 em- 
ployes of the main company. 

Indicating the vital part teamwork 
is to continue to play in Lever’s 
operations under Mr. Luckman, he 
states: ‘““The most important phase 
of any business operation today is 
teamwork. If you have in any busi- 
ness, large or small, a group of men 
who will of their own volition work 
together, believe me you have an un- 
beatable combination. If you have a 
business in which the various depart- 
ments willingly work together, you 
have a business that will inevitably 
succeed beyond its competition.” 

The teamwork idea plays an im- 
portant part in another significant 
Lever management move: 

2. A new, intensified sales ap- 
proach. 

Under the Luckman regime the 
new approach is to sell Lever 


Brothers full line of products first and 
individual products second. Previ- 
ously the method was to sell each 
Lever product more or less separately. 
The major sales promotion programs 
are now planned to extend over an 
entire quarter of a year. 

In these programs, instead of striv- 
ing merely to induce the dealer to 
emphasize one product in a corner of 
his store, Lever now urges him to 
feature all eight major products in a 
store-wide merchandising event—and 
provides spectacular ammunition for 
him to do so. 


“Buy Two Sale" 


Illustrative of the procedure, Lever 
some weeks ago launched a nation- 
wide “Buy-Two- Sale” affording 
housewives a chance to save 3344% 
or more on well known Regal 
aluminumware by purchasing any two 
Lever products and sending the box- 
tops or wrappers, along with the spe- 
cial reduced price for a piece of 
aluminumware, to Lever’s Home- 
makers Club in New York City. 

For this event the grocer was urged 
to play up all Lever Products in a 
store-wide sale. He was provided a 
complete merchandising plan, de- 
signed to include not only Lever 
items but any others he might wish. 
He got “Buy-Two-Sale” price cards 
and display cards free, also jumbo- 
size dealer newspaper advertisements 
which could be featured in local ad- 
vertising. Further, the campaign was 
backed up by Lever advertising in 
more than 300 newspapers and in the 
company’s top-ranking radio shows. 

Thousands upon thousands of deal- 
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ers took up this plan. Some of the 
biggest chain stores backed it un- 
usually well with quarter, half and 
even full-page local advertisements 
tying in all Lever products and the 
“Buy-Two-Sale” offer in a storewide 
merchandising event. The success of 
the venture was outstanding. 

Lever’s next promotion involved a 
unique tie-up with Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey circus. ‘The 
first and only authentic 35-piece play 
circus premium ever developed was 
offered for 25c with two Lever box- 
tops or wrappers. Store-wide circus 
sales, sparked by colorful circus 
posters, blossomed out in grocery 
stores across the nation. In addition 
to heavy Lever advertising support, 
Ringling backed the promotion in 
4,500 newspaper advertisements and 
75,000 outdoor posters. 


Plays Up All Products 


Under the new plan, advertising, 
generally speaking, also is aimed at 
playing up all the products in fairly 
equal degree. Lever radio shows, 
heard by an estimated 90,000,000 
people weekly, while still featuring 
the sponsoring product in their com- 
mercials, now also stress other prod- 
ucts and special selling events from 
time to time. A// the radio, news- 
paper and magazine advertising is 
tied in directly with the company it- 
self through the universal use of a 
new signature or slogan, ‘Another 
Fine Product of Lever Brothers Co.” 

The efforts to push all eight prod- 
ucts extend in many other directions. 
That they are paying off in a big way 
is indicated by the fact that during 
the Luckman stewardship not only 
have sales increased 51%, but in the 
first quarter of this year Lux Toilet 
Soap and Rinso had jumped from 
second to first place and Lux Flakes 
from third to first place in their 
highly competitive fields. Further, 
Spry shortening sales are the highest 
in their history; sales of Breeze, a 
new fine fabric soapless detergent, are 
mounting rapidly, and Silver Dust, 
returned to the market after a war- 
time withdrawal less than a year ago, 
is being distributed nationally now 
for the first time. 

Wrapped up closely with the 
second Lever management move is a 


third: 


3. Adoption of new, flexible plans 
for constant improvement in selling 
efficiency and methods. 


Outstanding among these new 
plans are quarterly sales meetings. 
First, there is a meeting of regional 
and division sales managers during 
which Lever sales and other execu- 
tives outline plans and objectives for 
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the next quarter. All talks are written 
out. Copies of the talks, demonstra- 
tion material, exhibits or any other 
matter that are used during this meet- 
ing are forwarded to all 16 division 
headquarters where, within a week 
after the first meeting, division man- 
agers and supervisors present prac- 
tically the same program to their 
salesmen. 

The talks are on such subjects as 
new sales plans, the price situation, 
territorial coverage, dealer markups 
and advertising schedules. ‘Those 
present are asked to make 10 sugges- 
tions on how management can help 
them to operate more efficiently. A 
film showing the production of some 
leading product of the company is 
sometimes shown. The meeting con- 
cludes with a question-and-answer 
program. 

Another phase of the new selling 
plans is establishment of a systematic 
territory coverage method under 
which calls on dealers are allotted on 
a basis of their needs. For example, 
dealers in the A group, doing a big 
volume of business, are called on once 
a week or oftener; dealers in the B 
group, doing less business, are visited 
twice a month; the C group, having 
the least volume, are checked once a 
month. The plan varies with the in- 
dividual territory and its needs. 


Sales Bulletins 


Still other phases of the selling 
plans include regular issuance of sales 
bulletins to acquaint the selling force 
with the newest developments, in- 
struction of every salesman in an im- 
proved sales presentation technique, 
which includes the provision of a 
sales and merchandising plans manual 
intended to give quick answers to 
the chief questions of the dealer. Be- 
fore a promotion is launched in the 
field, it is thoroughly researched by 
a newly established sales plans test- 
ing department. 

The other four major management 
moves at Lever’s and details con- 
cerning them are: 


4. Constant improvement of es- 
tablished products and frequent in- 
troduction of new products through 
stepped-up Technical Research and 
Consumer Research Departments. 


Directly traceable to these intensi- 
fied activities was the improvement of 
Rinso by the addition of Solium. Re- 
search also created Breeze, the new 
soapless detergent, as well as Surf, 
new heavy duty soapless detergent. 
It also led to improving Lux Flakes 
with tiny diamonds, Silver Dust with 
an improved formula, Swan Soap 
with a super-creamed blend, Spry 
with a cake improver, and Lifebuoy 


with its new purifying agent. 

Furthermore, it led to giving five 
of the company’s packages a “new 
look”: Lux Toilet Soap, Lux Flakes, 
Rinso, Lifebuoy and Silver Dust. Im- 
provements on two other packages are 
nearly completed. Cases for all prod- 
ucts have been re-designed to a stand- 
ard cut to improve dealer displays. 

Although the Technical Research 
and Consumer Research Departments 
are separate entities, they work 
closely together on many activities. 
For example, if a blind test among 
consumers by the latter department 
indicates that the product of a com- 
petitor is performing more efficiently 
in some way, Technical Research gets 
busy immediately to improve the prod- 
uct in that respect to assure its con- 
tinued leadership. Likewise, Techni- 
cal Research goes into action if Con- 
sumer Research reports an encourag- 
ing field for a certain new product. 
Such cooperative efforts, such team- 
work, Mr. Luckman points out, have 
been responsible for much of Lever’s 
progress in product improvement and 
creation of new products in the two- 
year period. 


5. The ratio of radio to newspaper 
and magazine advertising was 
changed from 70-30%, to 50-50%. 


This move, which causes an un- 
usual amount of speculation in the 
soap business and in advertising 
circles, was one of the first made by 
Mr. Luckman and his aides. It was 
decided upon because they thought it 
unwise to have a_ disproportionate 
advertising investment in either visual 
or auditory media when the average 
customer responds about equally to 
either eye or ear impressions. Lever, 
therefore, justifies this shift which 
balanced the advertising emphasis of 
space and time both by human ex- 
perience and the very gratifying sales 
results. An added plus for increasing 
visual advertising was, of course, that 
the presentation of Lever products in 
advertisements creates greater con- 
sumer recognition at the point of sale. 

Anyway, in view of mounting sales, 
it appears to have been the right move 
at the right time. Further, since it 
was made, the popularity of Lever’s 
radio programs has gained ground 
rapidly. In fact, for the first time in 
radio history, Lever Brothers has 
been the only company to have four 
different evening programs con- 
sistently rated among the first 15 
most popular evening radio programs. 
Besides, not only were these four— 
“Lux Radio Theatre,” “Amos ’n 
Andy,” “My Friend Irma,” and “Bob 
Hope”—among the first 15 through- 
out the 1947-1948 season, but tre- 
quently all four placed within the 
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first seven. Moreover, the two day- 
time programs, “Aunt Jenny” and 
“Junior Miss,” also ranked within 
the first 15 daytime programs. 


6. Constant striving for increased 
productivity. 

As stated earlier in this article, 
Lever productivity has increased more 
than 10° under the Luckman ad- 
ministration. He gives much credit 
for this to teamwork between the 
employes and unions and the manage- 
ment. 

Increased productivity and_ in- 
creased sales have enabled manage- 
ment to expand both services and 
benefits to employes. Three weeks’ 
vacation is now granted to all 10-year 
employes, also up to 26 weeks’ sick 
leave at full pay. Insurance and pen- 
sion plans have been extended, as 
have smoking privileges and night- 
shift premiums. 

Partly through Lever manage- 
ment’s own initiative and_ partly 
through negotiation with the unions, 
average hourly pay for plant workers 
has been increased 40% in two years. 
Wage differentials in all plants have 
been eliminated, bringing further sub- 
stantial increases to those affected in 
most instances. A job evaluation sys- 
tem is being installed which more 
clearly defines promotional steps and 
in most cases helps the individual to 
increase his wages by improving his 
worth. 

“We are employing the same yard- 
stick for determining wages as for 
deciding our advertising appropria- 
tion,” says Mr. Luckman. ‘The 
amount of advertising budget is 
determined by the sum required to 
sell our soaps and other products; the 
wage scales are based on how much 
we can pay our employes as a means 
of trying to secure ungrudging par- 
ticipation in the partnership of pro- 
ductivity. 

“We sincerely believe that the man 
who makes a product is just as im- 
portant as the jingle that sells it.” 

He hopes in time to offer employes 
a stabilized annual employment plan. 
“Already,” he says, “by ironing out 
peaks and valleys in production to a 
large extent, we have such a plan in 
effect, if not in actual fact.” 


7. Expansion into new fields by 
acquiring well known, long estab- 
lished companies. 


Not in two years, but in a little 
more than a year, Lever has expanded 
from the soap, shortening and denti- 
frice fields into a number of new and 
(Mr. Luckman is strongly con- 
vinced.) highly promising fields. 
These include cosmetics, toilet prep- 
arations, perfumes, home permanent 
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wave, hair shampoo, 
margarine, and food. 
First purchase was Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer, Inc., America’s oldest cos- 
metic house, which is being operated 
as a separate subsidiary. Next was 
the Luxor cosmetic business, a lower 
price line than the Ayer products, 
bought from Armour & Co. Third 
was the purchase of Rayve Creme 
Shampoo and Hedy Home. Wave 
Permanent from the William R. 
Warner Co. Newest acquisition, up 
to the time of this writing, is the 


John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, makers 


hairdressing, 


The foregoing seven moves repre- 
sent the Luckman and _ Lever 
Brothers’ preparation for the fiercely 
competitive market, which in all of 
Lever’s many diverse lines is already 
at hand. Topped by streamlined 
executive leadership, thoroughly 
steeped in a philosophy of teamwork, 
the Lever Brothers organization has 
inaugurated an intensified and flex- 
ible selling approach; constant striv- 
ing for improvement in sales methods; 
a stepped-up consumer and technical 
research effort; a major shift in ad- 
vertising emphasis and a new pattern 
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THAT SCRUBBED LOOK: The Lifebuoy carton is one of five Lever products 
with a shiny new face. To the left is the package familiar to buyers 25 years 
ago; in center, a recent design, and right, the “new look.” Lever wants simplicity. 


of ‘Good Luck” margarine, mayon- 
naise, salad dressing, sandwich spread, 
and bulk shortening. 

Similar to the Ayer business, the 
Jelke company will operate as a sep- 
arate subsidiary. Mr. Luckman con- 
siders its purchase as highly signifi- 
cant because it marks Lever’s entry 
into the rapidly expanding margarine 
and food fields. Its sales amounted to 
$25,000,000 in 1947. Not only will 
all its products be continued, states 
Mr. Luckman, but new ones will be 
put on the market. 


How to Diversify 


Obviously, wide diversification of 
products is one big reason for his ex- 
pansion plan, in which more than 
$22,000,000 already have been spent. 
Mr. Luckman and his aides are also 
confident that the application of 
Lever’s highly successful mass mer- 
chandising and promotional know- 
how will pay rich dividends in these 
lucrative new fields. Increased vol- 
ume is obviously the major considera- 
tion. 


of merchandising the whole line 
simultaneously as the main operating 
phases of the new program. In addi- 
tion, the strenuous exertions toward, 
and rich employe rewards for, in- 
creased productivity and the whole- 
sale expansion into new fields all rep- 
resent a well thought out and ably 
executed program which has dramati- 
cally caught the attention of Ameri- 
can business. 

Will the program continue to pay 


off? 


Set For Fast Moves 


“Chuck” Luckman, speaking for 
his Lever team, feels it will. “We've 
put a lot behind our program. We 
firmly believe in the principles behind 
it and expect it to continue to pay off 
in increased acceptance by our em- 
ployes, dealers and the American 
public whom we are in business to 
serve. However, there is still a lot 
that can be improved or that needs to 
be changed. The only thing in our 
favor is that we are set up to move 
fast.” 
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MAKE A MILLION .. . lose a million. “Hell,” 
says Clarence Saunders, “make another one!’ At 67 
C. S. is starting all over. He was the father of the 
famous Piggly-Wiggly stores, ran them up to a 
$100,000,000 take. A lesser man would have shut 
up shop when it all went bust. But when Clarence 
saw his fabulous pink marble house in Memphis 
become a museum he spat on his hands. Look what 
he’s done now: The first of his Keedoozles, a sort 
of juke-box grocery store has opened in his home 
town—Memphis. It’s like nothing you ever heard 
of. The customer takes a special key about the size 
of a small camera (Clarence invented it.) and goes 
down a line of glass showcases in which samples of 
canned goods, etc., are attractively displayed. Each 
is tagged with its own price and an alphabetical 
code letter. Customer inserts “key” into slot, 
punches proper code letter in row of 20 keys. This 
prints names of items selected and their prices on a 
paper tape issuing from the “key.” The shopper 
tears off tape, hands to cashier, receives a numbered 
claim check. Automatically her packages and canned 
goods tumble from supply chutes onto conveyor belt 
and are sacked and hurried to the front! 


RAISED EYEBROWS .. . were worn by Los Angeles 
advertising men when W. H. (Bill) Haze got the top 
selling berth on The Mirror—L. A.’s much-talked-about 
evening newspaper. Bill Haze has been holding down 
executive advertising posts for 16 years; when he can’t 
sell ’em they can’t be sold. His success in cracking the 
“tough nut” accounts stems from his selling philosophy: 
“Nothing’s impossible; even steel can be bent.” Haze is 
a Michigan boy who came east to Yale. After that he 
bounced around in a depression tail wind—salesman for a 
bank, space peddler for a ship’s paper, ad infinitum. 
Finally, he became national advertising manager for the 
Long Beach Telegram, just in time to see the job vanish 
when the paper was absorbed. When Scripps-Howard got 
him he hit his stride, moved on like a pea under a shell. 
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“THINK AHEAD ... of the job. Get bold. ‘Then 
nothing in the world can keep the job ahead from reach- 
ing out for you!” That’s Harlow Curtice, speaking, Gen- 
eral Motors’ new executive v.-p. in charge of all general 
staff activities. Curtice was bold. Result: The job ahead 
reached out for him time and time again. Now, at 55, 
“Red” Curtice is looked-on as the logical successor to 
G.M.’s big boss, Charles E. Wilson. Since 1933 he’s been 
general manager of Buick Division. Before that he had 
been president, v.-p., assistant general manager and ac- 
countant, in reverse order, of AC Spark Plug Division. 
Curtice got his start in the business world in his home 
town, Eaton Rapids, Mich., where he took care of his 
dad’s books in a commission merchant business. He in- 
terested himself in styling, engineering and production. 


They re in 
'| the News 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


HERE'S FRANK . . . “dropping-in” again. Frank Miller, we mean, 
newly appointed head of General Mills’ Farm Service Bureau, and one 
of the youngest—if not the youngest—division prexies General ever had. 
Frank has instituted a host of new sales & merchandising techniques, 
novel to Farm Service Division trade. He’s responsible, for instance, for 
the operation of GM’s 67 farm service stores in rural communities and he 
likes to chase around to each of them on occasion, and see how they're 
getting along. Fact is, Miller speaks the farmer’s language. He was born 
on a farm near Clifton, N. J. He himself owns a fruit farm in southern 
New York State, wants a Minnesota farm because he’s too far from his 
fruit! The 40-year-old Miller has degrees from M.I.T. and from The 
Institute of Technology. But he still considers himself Farmer by Vocation 
and by Avocation. Viz: He practices what he preaches. 
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Are doctors and dentists good barometers of busi- 
ness conditions? One spectacularly successful Wall 
Street operator bases his decisions on what his doctor 
friends tell him about their billings and their collections; 
a great labor organization—the A. F. of L.—says that 
dentists hold the key to the business future. 


Is Business at the Turning Point ? 
Doctors Find More Billings, Slower Pay 


S. M. and National Analysts, Inc., make unique survey to 


determine volume of billings and rate of collections this 
year versus 1947. Conditions show a turn for the worse but 
no cause for alarm. The patient will live. Here's pulse count. 


The doctors and dentists of the 
Nation have more patients this year 
than last, but fewer patients are pay- 
ing their bills promptly; on the whole 
they are collecting a smaller propor- 
tion of their accounts. 

The condition is not alarming. To 
put it in a race track term, it may be 
described as “cloudy and fast.” It’s 
not so good as “clear and fast,” but 
much, much better than “raining and 
heavy.” 

The results show further confirma- 
tion of a trend recently described in 
SM’s “Significant Trends’: “Busi- 
ness is booming—in total—but a mul- 
titude of little recessions are operating 
within the orbit of the big boom.” 

The 27 cities in which the survey 
was conducted were split into 3 
groups. The first group was made up 
of cities which had a city-national 
index of 103.0 or more in the SM 
September 1 “High Spot Cities”; the 
second group was made up of cities 
having an index ranging from 97.0 to 
102.9; the third group consisted of 
cities materially below the national 
average—under 96.9. 

Any Doubting Thomases who have 
wondered how this magazine, with 
the aid of Econometric Institute, Inc., 
could measure the month to month 
fluctuations of retail sales (making 
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predictions one month ahead) for 227 
cities—those people are urged espe- 
cially to study the findings in this sur- 
vey among doctors and dentists. 

When asked about people who do 
pay their bills—whether as compared 
with last year they pay more prompt- 
ly or less promptly—23% of the pro- 
fessional men in SM’s “high” cities 
said “Jess promptly”; 31.3% made 
that answer in the “average” cities, 
and 55.5% in the “low” cities. 

The breakdown by three city types 
shows extraordinarily high correlation 
in answers to other questions dealing 
with conditions today as compared 
with the same 1947 period. This does 
not come as any surprise to SM 
editors, for they check their retail 
sales predictions constantly with state 
and city sales tax returns, Depart- 
ment of Commerce sample censuses, 
Federal Reserve Bank _ estimates. 
However, the doctor-dentist findings 
do represent an interesting—and we 
think, convincing—confirmation of 
the accuracy of the monthly city 
estimates. 

The survey may be taken as an 
accurate barometer of conditions in 
the medical field today. The survey 
was “dreamed up” in the SM edi- 
torial department on August 24, 
turned over to National Analysts, 


Inc., on the following day, and the 
interviewing was completed in the 
field—from Boston to San Francisco 
—by September 7. 

290 interviews were completed, 194 
with doctors and 96 with dentists. In 
many cases the field workers talked 
with both the professional men and 
their nurses or secretaries, who fre- 
quently know more about the dollars 
and cents figures than the boss. De- 
tails about the stratified method of 
random sampling and the interview- 
ing techniques will be found at the 
conclusion of this summary of the 
survey findings. 


More Patients Today 
When asked how the number of 


patients compares today with one 
year ago, the respondents answered: 


More patients ........ 39.0% 
eee ee 13.8 
About the same ....... 45.8 
New practice ......... 1.4 
Those reporting more patients 


were asked to indicate how many 
more. The median is about 19%. 
Those who reported fewer patients 
apparently lost about as many as 
their busier brothers gained, the 
median average being about 18%. 
To summarize: Business conditions 
generally aren’t so bad as to keep 
potential patients from consulting 
doctors and dentists. This is impor- 
tant, for these professional men find 
that people do stay away—except in 


emergencies—if business conditions 
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are bad. Some folks explain this on 
the ground that only the well-to-do 
can afford to be sick! 


Pocketbooks Control Illness 


When asked, “Would you say that 
people seem to consult the doctor (or 
the dentist) whenever they need at- 
tention, without regard to their eco- 
nomic condition, or do they tend to 
put off consulting him when their eco- 
nomic status is poor?” the respondents 
said—more than 4 out of 10—that 
= do put off visits when times are 
lard. 


Consult when attention 


SE bid east eeees 56.4% 
Put off when pocketbooks 

4 ae 40.8 
About equal ......... 0.7 
Don’t know ......... 2.1 


Since the answer to the first ques- 
tion shows that the number of pa- 
tients is increasing, it seems reason- 
able to assume that doctors and den- 
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tists do not find present conditions 
really alarming, although—as will be 
developed in questions to follow— 
they find money getting tighter. 


Professional Billings Will 
Increase 


With more patients will come 
greater billings, although collections 
may be less. The answers to the ques- 
tion, “Do you think that for the next 
6 months your gross business will be 
greater, about the same, or less than 
your gross business during the last 6 
months?” were generally similar to 
those on the question about the num- 
ber of patients. 


nT 30.0% 
About the same ...... 49.3 
De ont cites one acenhd 12.8 
Se OE atch ewaed 7.9 


But Collections Are Down 


The most significant questions in 
the Survey 


according to those who 
maintain that doctors and dentists 


really know more about economic 
conditions than so-called economic ex- 
perts—are those concerning the pro- 
portion of uncollected accounts and 
the promptness of payment. 

The big Wall Street operator 
quoted in the heading maintains that 
when collections of doctors start to 
get tough, it’s a sign that an economic 
storm is brewing; when collections 
are really hard to make, we are in a 
depression and no fooling. 

Boris Shiskin, economist of the 
American Federation of Labor, told 
your editor several years ago that his 
group based its conclusions on com- 
ing business conditions to a very con- 
siderable extent on (a) the amount 
of billings and (b) the rate of collec- 
tions of dentists. 

When asked, “dre you collecting 
a greater proportion, about the same 
proportion, or a smaller proportion of 
your accounts this year than for the 
comparable period last year?” the 290 
respondents answered: 


A greater proportion .. 9.0% 
The same proportion .. 63.4 


A smaller proportion 25.5 
eb GUNES eekinxsese's 0.7 
New practice ........ 1.4 


Nothing alarming in the answers, 
but the trend very distinctly is in the 
wrong direction. Where SM’s Re- 
search Department and its ally, the 
Econometric Institute Inc., takes a 
bow is in the break-down of this ques- 
tion by cities. 

High—cities with SM city-national 
index—103.0 and above. 

Average—cities with SM city-na- 
tional index—97.0 to 102.9. 

Low—cities with SM city-national 
index—96.9 and under. 

See how closely the collections of 
doctors and dentists parallel the SM 
predictions on the course of retail 
sales, this year as compared with last: 


High Average Low 
Cities Cities Cities 


A greater propor- 


OO cckinees 125 88 2.8 
The same propor- 

Oe in awsnak 68.0 65.9 41.6 
Smaller propor- 

CG kc 16.7 23.6 52.8 
No credit ..... 06 2.8 
No practice .... 2.8 1.1 —— 


Bills Paid Less Promptly Today 


The question above referred to 
the proportion which collections bear 
to billings; the promptness of collec- 
tions is an allied question. 

“Of those people who pay their 
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bills—are they paying them more 
promptly or less promptly this year 
than last, or have you noticed no 
change?” 


More promptly ....... 12.4% 
Less promptly ........ 32.4 
Se MEE ns cinned ans 53.1 
DEE cit ceawenes 0.7 
New practice ........ 1.4 


Again—there are. revealing differ- 
ences between the high-average-low 
cities which further confirm our con- 
tention that the SM feature “High 
Spot Cities” is a valuable indicator 
of the conditions in local markets. 


High Average Low 


More promptly . 19.4 12.1 — 

Less promptly .. 23.6 31.3 55.5 
No change ..... 54.2 54.9 41.7 
INO credit ...... — 6 28 
New practice .. 2.8 1.1 —— 


We hope we are not being disgust- 
ingly immodest when we point out 
that none of the professional men in 
the “low” cities finds collections more 
prompt—that only 1 out of 4 finds 
them less prompt in the “high’’ cities 
as against more than 1 out of 2 in 
the “low” cities—et cetera. 

We labor this point about “High 
Spot Cities”* only because we want 
more and more of our readers to use 
the estimates in their current sales 
planning (both the index figures and 
the volume figures), and we believe 
that this objective, unbiased survey 
proves quite conclusively that we do 
call the turns in business with more 
than reasonable accuracy. 


Collections Will Get Tougher 


Up to this point we have learned 
that billings are good with profes- 
sional men, and that they are ex- 
pected to become better. However, a 
higher and higher proportion of the 
billings are either slow or uncollect- 
able, which leads us to say that the 
course is “cloudy but fast.” 

Those who found that people are 
paying their bills less promptly were 
asked whether the situation appeared 


to be only temporary or fairly perma- 
nent, 


Only temporary ...... 25.6% 
Fairly permanent ..... 43.3 
Don’t know .......... 31.1 


*Editor’s Note: “High Spot Cities”—see 
page 136 this issue—is a continuation of 
and projection from the annual May 10 
Survey of Buying Power. 
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No Socialized Medicine for Them 


A question designed to raise the 
blood pressure of most of these pro- 
fessional men was saved to the end— 
after the interviewer had all the an- 
swers about current conditions. 

“Do you think that you personally 
would be better off, or worse off, 
from a financial point of view, if we 
had socialized medicine (dentistry) 
in this country?” 


et Sarre 6.5% 
Ut rrr 80.5 
Pe TE ace eatinns 13.0 


There doesn’t seem to be any ele- 
ment of surprise in these answers. 

Doctors like the present system bet- 
ter than state control—they look for- 
ward to plenty of patients and bill- 
ings—but people are finding it in- 
creasingly tough to dig up the money. 

On the basis of these findings the 
Wall Street man would not seem 
justified in dumping all his holdings 
overboard, but we wouldn’t care to 
predict how the A.F. of L. will in- 
terpret them. 


Technical Details of the Survey 


A stratified random sample was 
used, which was designed as follows: 

1. Three groups of cities were 
formed from the cities listed in SALES 
MIANAGEMENT’S forecast of retail 
sales for September, 1948. The 
grouping was done on the basis of the 
City National Index 1948 vs. 1947 
as follows: 
Group I1— .... Index 103.0 or more 
Group 2—.... ” 97.0 to 102.9 
Group 3— .... 7 96.9 or less 

2. Within each group the cities 
were ordered by estimated retail sales 
volume for September. Thirteen 
strata were formed, with a stratum 
being approximately one-thirteenth of 
the total sales volume for the cities 
listed. That is, the estimated sales 
volume was cumulated, city by city, 
until the total was at or near one- 
thirteenth of the volume for all cities. 
At this point another stratum was 
started and the process repeated, until 
the list was divided into 13 strata. 

3. The selection of 13 as the num- 
ber of strata was guided by the deci- 
sion to have 26 cities represented in 
the final sample. Thus, two cities 
were selected at random from each of 
the 13 strata, with the exception of 
two strata for each of which a single 
city was a stratum by itself (New 
York and Chicago), because one- 
thirteenth of the total sales volume 
fell entirely within each of these. 

4. The number of interviews to be 
assigned to any one stratum was de- 
termined by first percentaging the 


total retail sales for the stratum 
against the total for all strata and 
then applying the percentage against 
300, the total number of interviews. 
For the 11 strata having two cities 
each, the number of interviews for 
the individual stratum was equally 
divided, half being assigned each city. 

5. Selection of the actual doctors 
and dentists to be interviewed was 
also done on a random basis. The in- 
terviewers were instructed to take the 
names from classified telephone direc- 
tories according to a random selection 
plan worked out in advance by Na- 
tional Analysts, Inc. Thus, the actual 
selection of the persons to be inter- 
viewed was free from interviewer 
bias. 

Net effect of the sample design was: 

1. The stratified random sample 
used would prove more efficient than 
a random sample, if the proportion 
of collections varied greatly between 
cities having high, medium and low 
City-N ational-Indexes. 

2. The selection of the sample 
cities and the doctors and dentists 
within the cities was made in an ob- 
jective manner, so that the chance of 
selection for each doctor and dentist 
was known. 

Interviews were conducted in the 
following cities: New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, IIl., Philadelphia, Pa., San 
Francisco, Calif., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Ore., New 
Orleans, La., Rochester, N. Y., San 
Antonio, Tex., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Tulsa, Okla., Sioux City, Ia., Boise, 
Idaho, Detroit, Mich., St. Louis, 
Mo., Kansas City, Mo., Hempstead 
Township, N. Y., Shreveport, La., 
Fargo, N. D., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Boston, Mass., Wilmington, Del., 
Yakima, Wash. 


Doctors and Dentists Take 
Their Business Pulse 


1. They have more patients than a 
year ago. 

2. They expect increased gross 
billings during the next 3-6 months. 

3. They are collecting a smaller 
proportion of outstanding accounts. 

4. Those who do pay their bills 
are less prompt. 

5. “Slow pays” are greater in num- 
ber and dollars than earlier this year. 

6. They expect past-due accounts 
to increase during the next half-year. 

7. Despite unsatisfactory collec- 
tions they prefer to gamble under 
private enterprise rather than accept 
socialized medicine. 

8. Great variations in proportion 
and speed of collections are reported 
between cities shown as High-Aver- 
age-or-Low in SM’s “High Spot 
Cities.” 
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It’s no accident that you hear so clearly 
when you pick up your telephone. Bell Labo- 
ratories engineers are constantly at work to 
make listening easy for you. 

When these engineers design a method to 
bring speech still more clearly to your ears. 
the new circuit is given many scientific tests. 
Then it gets a final check from a “Sounding 
Board” like the one pictured above. 

This check shows just how the system will 


work in actual use. The men and women 


“Lend me your ears” says science 


represent you and many millions of other 
telephone listeners. Their specially trained 
ears check syllables, words and sentences 
as they come over the telephones. While 
they listen, they write down their ratings 


on the pads in front of them. 


The Board members approve only when 
they are sure that the voice they hear is 
natural in tone, clear in quality and easily 
understood. Not until they are certain the 


circuit will suit your ear is it put into use. 
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= BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 4 great research organization, working 


to bring vou the best possible telephone service at the lowest possible cost 
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Van Heusen Approach Cops a Record 
For Dealer Tie-in Ads 


Local advertisements are completely paid for by dealers 


—yet they have risen 800% within three years. It's the. 


result of Phillip-Jones Corporation's program for co-ordi- 


nating national advertising 


What company wouldn’t like to 
achieve a 245% increase in the num- 
ber of its dealers’ local newspaper ad- 
vertisements in just one year’s time? 

Just such an achievement has been 
the experience of Phillips-Jones 
Corp., New York City, makers of 
Van Heusen shirts, pajamas and ties. 
It represents the increase of the year 
1947 over 1946. And from all indica- 
tions 1948 is going to top all three 
preceding years in dealer advertising 
lineage. 

In approximately three years’ time 
there has been an 800% increase in 
the number of Van Heusen dealer 
newspaper advertisements. | What 


SELL 


No. 1 Market 


e WINSTON-SALEM 
e GREENSBORO 
e HIGH POINT 


IN THE SOUTH’S 


No. 1 State 


WSJS. 
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THE JOURNAL- SENTINEL STATION 


NBC 


AFFILIATE 
Represented by 
HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 
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and point-of-sale promotion. 


makes this record all the more im- 
pressive is the fact that Van Heusen 
dealers’ local newspaper advertise- 
ments are completely paid for by 
dealers. The increase is all the more 
striking because the gain was made 
over a previous similar time period 
when the company paid a percentage 
of its dealers’ local newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

“How come?” one might ask in 
view of such a paradoxical accom- 
plishment. Briefly, this big swing up- 


ward began when Phillips-Jones 
Corp., with the cooperation of its 
agency, Grey Advertising Agency, 


Inc., accelerated its already aggres- 
sive promotional activities by spear- 
heading them with an intensive pro- 
gram for co-ordinating national ad- 
vertising and point-of-sale promotion. 

What factors provide the results- 
producing wallop of this co-ordinating 
program? Mainly there are two: 

1. It enables Van Heusen sales- 
men effectively to sell Van Heusen 
promotion—particularly local promo- 
tion to the dealer. 

2. It influences and trains the deal- 
er to gauge his buying by Van 
Heusen promotion. 

Naturally such a program means 
more Van Heusen merchandise sold 
per outlet, thus upping sales for both 
the individual dealer and the com- 
pany. In addition, it provides the 
dealer with a seasonal inventory yard- 
stick. 

The program in operation? First 
the company’s national advertising 
policies and activities should be 
touched upon. Phillips-Jones for the 
past four or five years has been the 
second largest user of national maga- 
zine space in the men’s wear industry. 
For the months from this past August 
to Christmas shopping days, Phillips- 
Jones scheduled space in such publi- 
cations as Life, Pic, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Esquire, and 
True. 

Van Heusen ads do not treat with 
shirts in general. Rather each ad is 
devoted to a specific type of shirt or 
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VAN HEUSEN DEALERS now key their lo- 
cal promotion to the themes of the com- 


pany's national magazine advertisements. 


to particular numbers of the line. For 
instance, one group of ads might fea- 
ture white shirts, another striped 
shirts, and another sports numbers— 
all geared to the proper seasons and 
occasions. 

In other words, Phillips-Jones 
over-all co-ordinating program be- 
speaks “dealer-mindedness” from a 
style and seasonal standpoint. 

The entire program is wrapped up 
in a compact package for the mer- 
chandising activities of Van Heusen 
salesmen and to serve as a merchan- 
dising guide—month by month for 
Van Heusen dealers. 


Dealer Aid 


The combination presentation and 
dealer merchandising guide is de- 
signed to make it simple for the deal- 
ers to tie in—and cash in on Van 
Heusen national magazine advertis- 
ing. There is an issue for the spring 
and summer months and a second 
issue for the fall and winter months. 

There is a section devoted to each 
month. The first page of each section 
carries the message, “Plug in your 
store to terrific Van Heusen national 
advertising power!” Listed immedi- 
ately below are the magazines in 
which advertisements are scheduled 
to appear and the type of merchan- 
dise featured in each ad. 

To the left of the message there is 
a pocket in which there are full-color 
reproductions of the _ particular 
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Every MONTH of every year for 
the last 10 years, the South has 
led the U. S. in gains in con- 
sumer buying, as measured by 
Dun & Bradstreet Trade Ba- 
rometers. 


Are you directing enough of 
your advertising to the fastest- 
growing regional market in the 
U.S.? Here are two facts to re- 
member in planning your adver- 
tising coverage of the South: 


1—The South is predominantly 
rural in population and trade. 
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2—The rural South reads and 
prefers The Progressive Farmer 
above any other magazine. 


Leading advertisers recognize 
the powerful influence of The 
Progressive Farmer on con- 
sumer buying intheruralSouth. 


The Progressive Farmermade 
the greatest advertising linage 
gain of any monthly farm 
magazine in the U.S. during the 
last three years. ..and gained 
25% in advertising linage for 
the first half of 1948. 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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month’s advertisements. The next 
portion of each month’s section is 
devoted to a department called “sales 
idea of the month.” This includes 
selling tips, suggestions for adver- 
tising copy and merchandise displays. 
It also lists the material for local 
promotion which the company sup- 
plies the dealer gratis, such as 
mounted reprints of national maga- 
zine advertisements, poster blow-ups, 
car cards, direct mail pieces, and 
newspaper mats. 

The balance of the month’s section 
features reproductions of the mats 


which are supplied in a wide variety 
of sizes. 

In the merchandising guide for the 
latter part of 1948 there is a section 
devoted to Van Heusen permanent 
display pieces and store fixtures of 
transparent plastic. These items the 
dealer may obtain at a nominal 
charge. 


Long-Range Program 


The present program is actually 
an intensification of the same “retail 
minded” approach which has paced 
Van Heusen growth for the past 10 


TELECHRON CLOCKS 
add life to your displays 


The Telechron Clock 
is the focal point 
of this display. 


Lvervbodys Pointing to Hotpoint 


Here’s how to create compelling, long-lived display material. Include 
a new, low-cost Telechron Advertising Clock. It’s a standout in any 
company... gets attention with distinctive design and the constant 
appeal of correct electric time. 


This new, accurate Telechron Advertising Clock is a standard unit, 
designed to put extra punch in wall panels, package and drink dis- 
pensers, counter displays and countless other promotion pieces. It 
adds years to the life of your display, for an electric clock is never 
discarded like other point-of-sale material. And its cost to the adver- 


tiser is low 


... about 6 cents a month over the life of the clock. Even 


this can be recovered with a self-liquidating promotion. 
Let your display fabricator show you 


how the new Telechron Advertising 
Clock can boost the selling power of your 
displays. Or write for our new brochure to 
Special Clock Division, Dept. N, Telechron 
Inc., Ashland, Massachusetts. A General 


EKlectric Affiliate. 


Cfelechion 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 


years. In the year 1939 the total ad- 
vertising budget was only $9,775. In 
1948 publication space alone will hit 
the $34 million mark. The total ad- 
vertising and promotion budget for 
the year runs close to $1 million. A 
still larger budget has been approved 
for 1949. Today, because of this 
long-range merchandising program, 
Phillips-Jones Corp. is in the top 2% 
of all national advertisers. 


Ties World Business 
To Local Employes 


Kenosha manufacturers de- 
pict role of industry in 
community affairs. 


What can local manufacturers do 
to make it easy for local people to 
understand the relationship between 
industry throughout the world, and 
the growth of local factories? 

The Kenosha Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Kenosha, Wis., has just made 
a presentation to the people of its 
community. It attracted 40,000 
people and has drawn nationwide 
attention. 

The presentation was made at the 
recent Kenosha County Fair. The ex- 
hibit consisted of individual displays 
by Kenosha manufacturers. 

To project the story in an eye- 
catching manner, two _ panoramic 
panels, in four colors, were set up in- 
side the entrance to the tent housing 
exhibits of local products. 


Payroll Goes Up 


One panel, “Industry and Com- 
merce Build Our Community,” high- 
lighted the development of industry 
in Kenosha from its inception 113 
years ago when there were three con- 
cerns employing four people, to the 
present when 69 plants with a total 
of 17,500 people on industrial jobs 
now pay out a total of $52,000,000 
in annual wages. 

The keynote message pointed out 
that “Products of Kenosha Industry 
are sold throughout the United States 
and the world, thus creating the jobs 
and pay checks necessary to the 
growth and development of the com- 
munity.” 

This idea of parallel progress of 
industry and the community was de- 
veloped further in a section of the 
panel headed, ““What Industry and 
Commerce Mean to Kenosha.” The 
panel was illustrated with enlarged 
photographs of community _institu- 
tions, services, and facilities for 
public use. 
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Hich sales quotas—that have to be 
met—take the closest kind of coérdi- 
nation, Mr. Kenneth Parker. Presi- 
dent of The Parker Pen Company, 
declares. So a twin-engined, nine- 
place Beechcraft Executive Trans- 
port was added as “expediter” to 
help executives get the job done. 

A typical trip covering nine cities 
started in New York at 6 A.M. 
Twelve hours later, and 1540 miles 
away, key men landed at Janesville, 
Wisconsin, with stops at Burling- 
ton. Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Buffalo, Detroit, and Chicago. One 
week’s travel completed in a single 
day by this 200 mph luxuriously 
comfortable Beechcraft! 


Beechcraft ha 


Our Pilot 


Of aircrar 


Kenneth Parker 


@ A note on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative brochure on “The Air Fleet 
of American Business,” with full details on 
the 200 mile-per-hour Executive Transport. 
Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


© Beech igs 
Bged well over 200,00 


engineers resea 
r 
People and these sean’ — 


think 
built and he — ae She Sreatest airplane ever 


ght be intereste 

d in knowi 
exactly two years ld et. 
O miles, 


ound the country, 


6,000 hours in various types 


Sincerely ours, 


President 
The Parker Pen Company 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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“TOAST OF THE TOWN,” only three months old, has 
the largest audience in all television today, with an 


average quarter-hour rating of 35 and a high of 37. 


CBS-TV NEWS has the largest audience for any regular 
news program in television, and the largest audience 


in its time-period, with a rating of 12.4. 


“TO THE QUEEN’S TASTE” has the largest audience of 
any cooking show in television, and the largest audience 


in its time-period, with a rating of 15.5. 


“PLACES, PLEASE!” has the largest audience for 
any “strip” variety show in television, and the largest 


audience in its time-period, with a rating of 14.6. 


“FACE THE MUSIC” now has the second largest audi- 
ence in its time-period, with a rating of 11.0 (a 25% 


gain over its July rating). 


T 


IN AUDIENCE 


One fact emerges as Television continues to gain momentum: 


CBS-TV is pulling ahead of the entire field in audience preference. 


This leadership is evidenced not only by the biggest-audience show 

in all Television today (it’s on CBS-TV)...not only by the biggest News 
show in Television (it’s on CBS-TV)...not only by the best “‘cooking”’ 
show in Television (it’s also on CBs-TV)... but by programs of many 
other types as well, as you can see from the audience figures” on the 
opposite page. 


The consistent audience-winning power of the CBs-TV schedule is 
measured by the fact that: 


wcess-TV leads all other New York Television stations in size 
of audience, seven days a week, in the average quarter-hour 


between 8 and 11 p.m.—27% ahead of the second station! 


CBS’ skill and zest in programming... long-acknowledged “tops” in 
Radio...is now setting the pace in Television too, to the satisfaction 


of audience and advertisers and critics alike. 


*Latest Pulse rating report (August, 1948) C a y TV 


—first in audience! 
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Super-Sales Meeting: Device 
For Splicing Two Feuding Sales Forces 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with JAMES A. GILRUTH, 


Sales Promotion Manager, Gould Storage Battery Corp. 


It's no cinch—merging your sales staff with that of 
your recent competitor. Gould Storage Battery Corp. 
solved such a problem and created a powerful selling team. 


This is the story of a wedding—a 
shotgun wedding—of two rival sales 
organizations which for years had 
been locked in battle royal. The 
battleground? The industrial storage 
battery market. Here the Gould Stor- 
age Battery Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
and Depew, N. Y., and the Battery 
Division of Philco Corp., Philadel- 
phia, had vied long and fiercely for 
customer preference. 

The bitter selling feud literally 
blew up one June morning, 1947, 
with the bolt-like announcement that 
Gould had bought out the Philco 
Storage Battery Division lock, stock 
and barrel. The transaction had con- 
sumed a little more than two weeks 
and had been accomplished with such 
a degree of hush-hush that it left both 
sales organizations completely up in 
the air. “What was what?’ “Who 


was in?” “Who was out ?” 
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Major trepidation, however, soon 
was put to rest, for it was made 
known that neither sales organization 
would be eliminated in favor of the 
other. Rather the two were to be 
forged into a single team—100 men 
strong. In other words, it was Gould’s 
intention to use the experience and 
training of the combined sales staffs 
to obtain more thorough coverage of 
this highly diversified market. 

Such a merger naturally presented 
a carload of problems. Each staff had 
been steeped for years in its own 
policies and sales techniques. 

In addition, the acquisition of Phil- 
co Battery Division by Gould re- 
quired a new advertising and promo- 
tional approach in order to best sup- 
plement the field work of the new 
selling combination. 

For months top management con- 
cerned itself with re-designing basic 


GOULD ARCH (top) provided an appre 
priate setting for the meeting's princip? 
speakers. (Above) These are the smalles 
and largest cells made for telephone bet 
teries. The telephone industry is one of th 
big markets for Gould battery product 
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“Ditch-Digging’’ Advertising steps out of the 
show window, rolls up its sleeves, and digs for 
business by helping people understand the 
values—to them—of what you have to sell. 


Most businesses are built on the proposition 
that sound values are offered in products or 
services that make it possible for the customer 
to get more out of life, or, if he’s a business 
customer, to get a better job done. 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising is based on help- 
ing customers and prospects understand what 
a product can do for them, rather than on 
bludgeoning them with “sales arguments” or 
seducing them with “psychological nuances.” 


Sometimes advertising that sincerely aims at 
helping people understand values falls short of 
reaching its goal. A realistic study of such sit- 
uations generally reveals that the advertising 
describes the product’s advantages as the man- 
ufacturer sees them, not as the prospect sees 
them. 


And we mean as the prospect really sees them. 
Not as the advertiser thinks he ought to see 
them. 

So, clearly, the first step is to find out for sure 
what viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 


cloak the product in the minds of your customers 
and prospects. This is No. 1. 


Two more steps add more selling force 


Although finding out what to say for best re- 
sults, product by product and market by mar- 


How “Ditch-Digging” Advertising =: 


sells by helping people buy 


ket, is by far the most important element in 
“Ditch-Digging” Advertising, steps 2 and 3 
are needed to help chart your course. 


2. Locate all the specifying and buying in- 
fluences, including those not normally reached 
by your salesmen. (Do you know them all?) 


3. Determine how to get what needs to be said 
to the right people at the right time with the 
right frequency at the most reasonable cost 
(by direct mail, magazines, handbooks, radio, 
or any other mechanical means that can best 
further a true understanding of the product’s 
values). 

Put these three elements together and you've 
got a prior knowledge of what to say, to whom, 
how, and how often, for best results. 


That’s “Ditch-Digging” Advertising...a sales 
tool that will help you make the printed word 
do more of the telling in selling so that your 
salesmen can use more of their costly time for 
closing. 


This 20-page booklet, “ ‘Ditch- 
Digging’ Advertising That Sells 
By Helping People Buy,” «eg. 
U. S. Pat. of.) explains the princi- 
ples that help build sales volume 
at lower unit cost. It’s free to 
sales executives who are inter- 
ested in developing the full sell- 
ing power of their advertising. 


an 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy “ 
12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. * LEXINGTON 2-1790 
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battery products and creating new 
ones, and devising a pattern of opera- 
tions for the sales department. Then 
as plans began to “jell” it appeared 
that some device was needed to crys- 
tallize Gould’s new policies in the 
minds of the sales representatives. 

It was decided that a sales meeting 
—provided that it dramatically pre- 
sented Gould’s policies and goals— 
would have the desired impact and 
also serve to cement the union of the 
former rival sales forces. The job of 
organizing and producing a bang-up 
meeting was then tossed into the lap 
of the sales promotion department 
which in turn plunged into three 
months of solid preparatory work. 


Pre-meeting Bulletins 


No effort was spared to guarantee 
a program that would be dynamic 
and come off with a minimum of 
hitches. Because of proximity to 
the plant and the new laboratory at 
DePew, N. Y., the General Brock 
Hotel at Niagara Falls, Ontario, was 
selected as locale of the meeting. 

The sales promotion staff, to build 
up interest in this affair, soon were re- 
ferring to the event as the G.S.O.E. 
(greatest sales meeting on earth). 

This term was incorporated in all 
the advance notices and teasers. The 
latter were post card reminders of 
the G.S.O.E.—one a photograph of 
the exterior of the General Brock 
Hotel and the other a view from the 
dining room window. Also received 
by the sales personnel were meeting 
bulletins, written in a breezy style 
and cartoon illustrated. 
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The purpose of these bulletins was 
not only to whet the men’s enthusi- 
asm over the forthcoming meeting, 
but also to give them information 
that would be useful to visitors to 
Canada. For instance, the first bulle- 
tin told the men that upon their ar- 
rival they would receive envelopes 
containing a complete program of the 
meeting, baggage tags, identification 
cards, room assignments and general 
instructions—and $50,000 in stage 
money. The latter, it was explained, 
could be used in the “Gould Gusher’”’ 
contest. (A recreation device, this 
contest spelled attractive prizes for 
the lucky persons who, in card games 
or private betting, garnered the lion’s 
share of the stage money during the 
free hours of the meeting’s three 
days. ) 

Another bulletin touched upon the 
proposed visit to the new Gould re- 
search laboratory and the presenta- 
tion of the new line of batteries de- 
cided upon after Gould took over the 
Philco Battery Division. This bulletin 
also listed some of the better buys in 
Canadian merchandise for the benefit 
of any of the attendees who might 
wish to get in a little shopping. 


LABORATORY TOUR gave sales representatives a close-up of Gould research 
activities. They saw heavy duty test equipment (left) in operation and also ob. 
served how the X-ray diffraction unit (right) analyzes complicated metal com. 


pounds in minutes, opening vistas of research on power-producing materials. 


A third bulletin was in the form 
of a customs and immigration in 
formation letter. 

A special memo covering transpor- 
tation arrangement was sent out 4 
month in advance of the meeting to 
all Gould regional sales managers. 
Accompanying this memo. wert 
“Transportation Arrangement’ 
blanks—one to be filled out and re 
turned for every man in each sales 
manager’s territory. These forms 
were vital to the meeting committee 
as they told them just where they 
stood budget and arrangement-wise. 

As a pre-meeting wind-up all sales 
personnel received an announcement 
of the meeting plans with details of 
where and when to convene. 

Upon their arrival all the men had 
to do was to consult their reception 
envelopes and check the room list for 
their room assignments and those 0! 
their friends. This room list, due ‘0 
foresight of the committee, told at 4 
glance just where every man could 
contacted. Furthermore it gave the 
committee better control over the 
meeting and eliminated time usually 
lost in hunting up representatives. | 

The meeting itself was unique 
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INDUSTRIES SERVED BY 
GOULD STORAGE 
BATTERY CORP. INCLUDE: 


Telephone 

Railroad 

Materials Handling 

Control and Power Equipment 
Alarm Systems 

Marine 

Mining 

Aircraft 

Submarine 


that during the entire three-day 
period there were only four major 
speeches—all limited to ten minutes 
—and these were all delivered dur- 
ing the first day’s morning session. 

As to the speeches, the manner in 
which they were handled is worthy 
of the consideration of companies 
concerned with organizing effective, 
right-on-schedule sales meetings. 
First, the selected speakers submitted 
their speeches to the “plans” commit- 
tee several weeks in advance so that 
they could be suitably edited and 
tailored to fit the meeting’s time 
schedule. Next, a professional dra- 
matic coach took over and worked 
with the speakers to ensure effective- 
ness of speech delivery. 


Heavy Promotion 


The first speech, by Harry G. 
Barnes, vice-president, National Bat- 
tery Co.*, reviewed the growth of 
Gould Storage Battery Corp., and 
dwelt on the firm’s diversified and ex- 
panding markets. In mentioning the 
opportunities for Gould representa- 
tives, Mr. Barnes bluntly stated, “I 
am talking to your pocketbooks.” 

The second speech, by John L. 
Rupp, vice-president, explained how 
the new research laboratory func- 
tions to give Gould salesmen an ad- 
vantage over competitors. 

In his talk, Richard H. Rowland, 
vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, gave the augmented sales force 
an idea of how the manufacturing 
end of the business cooperated with 
the selling end. He said, “I believe 
that we are unusual and fortunate in 
the number of men we have in the 
top levels of the manufacturing divi- 
sion who have had sales experience 
and who have a keen appreciation of 
the fact that the job which a sales- 
man in the field does is to a great ex- 
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Paul, 


tent dependent upon the kind of sup- 
port given him by the plants.” 

M. W. Heinritz, vice-president in 
charge of sales, mentioned in his ad- 


4 


dress the company’s new $%4 million 


ganized that it was completed eight 
minutes under the original estimate. 

On the morning of the meeting’s 
second day, as soon as the men had 
taken their seats, lights were dimmed 
promotional plans and said he be- and soft background music came 
lieved Gould had about the best pro- forth. When lights came on again 
motion in the industry. He closed his the curtains of the stage parted, re- 
talk with the slogan of the meeting— vealing a huge wreath with the in- 
“Gould is Gold and U.” scription, “Philco Battery Division.” 

The afternoon of the meeting’s first A solemn voice (recorded) eulogized 
day was devoted to a tour of the re- the departed battery company and 
search laboratory and plant. While spoke of the grief of those who had 
it was a thorough inspection of the been connected with it and of their 
laboratory, the tour was so well or- concern over the future. 


Get your free copy of 
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There’s a chuckle on each page of the 
new James Gray Inc. 64 page 
service brochure—plus 
plenty of practical production 
data for the mailadvertiser 
and printing buyer. 


Mail the coupon for your free copy. 


| 
Gy Okay Gray! 


Send a free copy of “Men At Work” to: 


ee eas Zone State 


James Gray, Inc. 
Lithographers * Lettercraftsmen * Printers 
216 East 45th Street * New York 17 * MUrray Hill 2-9000 
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Next, attention was focused on 
the shadowgraph and on a scene in 
the Trenton headquarters soon after 
the merger. The characters involved 
were A. H. Daggett, president; H. 
N. Stover, co-ordinator of engineer- 
ing; John L. Rupp, vice-president. 

The dialogue was all a recording, 
but the acting was done by profes- 
sional actors performing silently be- 
hind the shadow screen. Theme of 
the skit treated with the anxiety of 
both the Philco and Gould men and 
the determination of top management 
to make them all feel that there was 
room for every man—for every 
talent—in the new set-up. The skit 
further stressed that there was no 
separate Gould—no separate Philco. 
The two had become one. The bal- 
ance of the skit touched upon the 
evolvement of the new battery line 
and certain policies which would 
guide selling activities. 


Change of Pace 


One of the other skits, played by 
professional actors, had as its locale 
a men’s clothing store. The characters 
were the proprietor and his salesman. 
The dialogue revolved about the im- 
portance of selling up—getting the 
customer to invest in more value for 
fuller satisfaction. It was pointed up 
as the way to increase “unit” sales. 

An element of the unexpected in- 
terrupted this skit when a commotion 
was observed in the audience. Per- 
petrator of the commotion was F. G. 
Teufel, Cleveland regional manager, 
who, with shouts and much waving 
of arms advanced towards the per- 
formers, brought on confusion and 
broke up the act. He demanded that 
all the stuff about selling coats and 
pants be tossed out and the business 
of selling batteries be dealt with. The 
co-ordinator of engineering attempted 
to pacify him and this made a perfect 
lead-in for a lively discussion of the 
fundamental designs and basic quali- 
ties of the company’s battery line. It 
had all been prearranged and afforded 
a timely change of pace. 

Slides were used liberally through- 
out discussions about improvements 
in battery construction and what mo- 
tivated those improvements. 

Highlight of the three-day meeting 
was presentation of the new line. Just 
prior to this event Mr. Heinritz 
spoke briefly to the men about the 
superiority of the line. He said, “It 
has everything. The Dreadnoughts, 
Kathanodes, Flotes and Plante. Bat- 
tery for battery they out-weigh com- 
petition 100 pounds to the man. We 
can match competition, feature for 
feature, and quote plus features on 
every one. It’s the easiest, most profit- 
able line to sell. Look it over!” 
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As he pointed to a large paper 
screen decorated with question marks, 
it was ripped away and the newest 
products of Gould Storage Battery 
Corp. were revealed. The room was 
filled with the strains of “Happy Days 
Are Here Again” as the men moved 
up to inspect the new batteries and 
battery components. Refreshments 
were served and the session recessed 
on a note of high enthusiasm. 

Balance of the session was given 
over to discussions of the new prod- 
ucts and their many industrial appli- 
cations. The matter of markets and 
plans for increasing those markets 
were thoroughly explained. 

An original and light touch served 
to color this portion of the session. 
For instance, just prior to discussion 
of the telephone industry music came 
on. It was the familiar Bell Tele- 
phone radio program theme tune. 

Morning of the final day was de- 
voted to the business of reorganized 
territorial set-ups and sales quotas. 

Interesting gimmicks were used to 
dramatize the role of promotion in 
the Gould selling scheme. First, there 
was the scene showing the sales pro- 
motion manager at his desk cutting 
out paper dolls. Voices (of salesmen) 
were heard offstage, griping about the 
soft job of the sales promotion man- 
ager and all the dough that was given 
him to play with. After a quip from 


the S.P. manager’s secretary the cur. 
tains were snapped over the scene and 
a sequence of slides were featured. 
The slides showed why personal con- 
tact alone, because of the time ele- 
ment and the nature of Gould’s busi- 
ness, could not achieve the coverage 
Gould wished of the expanding mar- 
kets. This portion of the session also 
served to reveal Gould’s promotional 
objective—to build a voice that could 
be heard far and above those of its 
competitors. 

This theme was amplified by an- 
other brief scene between two sales- 
men who pointed up that Gould pro- 
motion, because of its regularity and 
force, really functioned as “mechan- 
ized selling” to accelerate the flow of 
orders—and commissions into sales- 
men’s pockets. 

The final skit dealt with the unani- 
mous enthusiasm over the new line 
and the forthcoming sales contests. 
It was revealed that there would be 
the “president’s cup” for the regional 
office which topped its quota by the 
greatest margin, and a “vice-presi- 
dent’s cup” for the salesman who led 
in quota attainment. 

An especially interesting “after 
touch” was provided when, upon his 
arrival home, each sales representative 
found awaiting him a complete tran- 
script of the three-day meeting for 
review and future reference. 


Two-Pronged Sales Aid 


By seeking a new approach to its advertising copy problem, the 
Bendix Products Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
has come up with both advertising copy. and a sales aid. 


The sales aid is a Perrygraf visualizer. It enables prospects— 
in this case truck, tractor and bus operators—to give themselves a 
demonstration of the advantages of the improved Hydrovac power 
brake. Advertising copy offers the visualizer as a ready means to 
explain the technical story. The visualizer costs 25c to produce, 
but it’s given free to prospects upon request. 
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The shortest distance between your 
goods and consumers in the South's 
Greatest Market is The Times-Picayune- 
States combination—a morning-evening 
duo that really SELLS merchandisel 


180,900 homes* in New Orleans . . . 
combined city circulation of these great 
newspapers totals 180,947,** plus 
78,000 trade territory readers. 


*Sales Management Survey 1947 
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People like the Collinses 


ld of 
HERE are a lot of things a good qplly | 
farmer knows. For one thing, it | far 
good blood to build a good herd. Foft* he 
other, where there’s good farming tym *!4 
bound to be good living. on 
Take the George Collinses, for instal: “ 
Country Gentleman subscribers owff** ¥‘ 
Wright County, Minnesota .... a de 
The Collins’ registered Jerseys proigif" @™ 
6154 pounds of butterfat last year—¢ In th 
highest record among the 260 membegg!™@! 
their co-op. The Collinses go after result lin 
get them, through smart managemerl opul 
cattle and crops and well-applied musckg*"'™* 
hustle. wrt 
“It keeps you stepping to get the mos eader 
of it,” says George Collins. But there 
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THE BIG INTEREST of Jane and teen; of 
chum is clothes, often shopped for in M trict: 
— Jane, sophomore queen at high # 
plans physical education course ai college 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 
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ld of satisfaction for him and his active 

ily in turning their carefully planned 

farming into good living. ” = 

t's hard to believe that George and the WHEN POWER came, the Collinses FRESHLY PAINTED farm buildings 


Vou bought electric stove, refrigerator, and well-kept barnyard and grounds 


s, started off with next to nothing. negpsh eta: oa dhe 
8. sta © water heater, pressure water system. distinguish the Collins’ place. 


h see What they have today—modern 
se, wonderful “home.” But some of the 
igs you can't see are the Collins’ freedom 
1 debt—and the way they think, and 
prod . and pray. 
In the October Country Gentleman, a fas- 
cinating word-and-picture portrait of the 
ollinses becomes part of the immensely 
pular “Good Farming — Good Living” 
ries, depicting the rich life on the land 
as it is lived by Country Gentleman’s ow n 
readers, “the best people in the country.” 
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DICK COLLINS and his father taking GEORGE once refused $2300 for this 


their high quality Jersey milk to the bull. Starting with no resources, the 
co-op. Dick has five Jerseys of his own. Collinses now have 50 head. 


BUSY COLLINSES enjoy their home 
community affairs. George has been presi- 
tof County Fair, is secre tary of School 
lriet; Mrs. Collins teaches Sunday School. 
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THE COLLINSES know a registered herd 
pays. Here are son Dick and daughter Jane 
with a fine Jersey dam. Jane, trained by her 
dad, is an expert hand in the show ring. 
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MODEL STORE: It's at Bigelow-San. 
ford's Amsterdam, N. Y., plant. it 
places retail training in natural setting. 


Bigelow Tackles Retail Training 
With Carpet Selling Institute 


Retailers helped to build Bigelow-Sanford's two-week 
course for groups of |5 to 20 salespersons. Nine of them 
will serve as an advisory council for two years. Curriculum 
calls for blending of product knowledge and salesmanship. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
has opened the doors of a new Carpet 
Selling Institute at its Amsterdam, 
N. Y., plant to equip retail carpet 
salesmen with workable knowledge 
for constructive selling. 

In planning the course of instruc- 
tion in the new school, Bigelow has 
given management at the retail level 
a strong voice in molding the Insti- 
tute to the needs and desires of re- 
tail store executives. To gain the best 
advice in conducting the training at 
the Institute, Bigelow management 
has named nine of the country’s lead- 
ing authorities on retail sales train- 
ing. These experts were chosen after 
a thorough survey of 155 leading 
stores throughout the country to 
gather information needed for organ- 
izing an Advisory Council to help 
draft a two-weeks course of instruc- 
tion at the new Institute. Members 
of the present council, who will 
serve for a two-year term, are: 
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Lee Brooks, floorcovering buyer, 
Crowley-Milner Co., Detroit; Helen 
Davidson, training director, Rich’s 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Portia Deacon, 
sales training director, Famous-Barr 
Co., St. Louis; John Garabedian, 
floorcovering buyer-manager, John 
H. Pray & Sons Co., Boston; Mar- 
garet Spaulding, training director, 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Evelyn Handy, training  superin- 
tendent, Hutzler Brothers Co., Bal- 
timore; Alice M. Payne, training di- 
rector, Home Furnishings Division, 
Marshall Field, Chicago; Robert 
Reece, floorcovering buyer, Younker 
Bros., Des Moines, Ia.; A. W. Zim- 
merman, floorcovering buyer, Adam, 
Meldrum and Anderson, Buffalo. 

Training at the Institute will be 
continuous, with from 15 to 20 re- 
tail carpet salesmen attending every 
two weeks. The first group of 20 
salesmen began their intensive two- 
weeks training September 20, after 


a meeting of the Advisory Council 
members in Amsterdam August 3! 
and September 1 to examine th 
school’s facilities and curriculum ani 
to make recommendations to tht 
school’s staff. The schedule as giver 
the Council’s approval, includes: 


First Week: 


Introduction to the course 

“Magic of Making Carpet” (film) 
Mill tour 

Product training—review of mill trip 
Glamorug—mill trip 


Measuring and sketching 

Pattern matching 

Estimating and quoting 

Lokweave makeup (film) 

Cooperation between salesman ai! 
mechanic 


Various installation methods 
Demonstration of carpet laying 
Straight stair installation 
Angular stair installation 


Lokweave seaming—demonstration ai 
practice 

Repairing conventional and Lokweat 
carpet 

Mechanical question period 


Color theme and decorating 
Handling cf complaints 

Personality development 

How to sell more % carpet 

How to sell more wall-to-wall carpe 
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ARCHIE COMIC 
GROUP wanted you to 
have the FACTS about 
the Youth Market, not 
just in one or two cities, 
but on a nationwide basis 
. so we had the Gilbert Youth Re- 
search Organization conduct the larg- 
est survey ever made by a comic 
magazine publisher. Coast-to-coast, it 
covered every age group (from 8 to 
20), every geographical location and every income 
level, in strict conformance with census findings. 


ARCHIE wanted you to know about Youth’s “Age 
of Decision”—how much America’s youngsters had 
to spend—and what they bought . . . so, instead of 
a few hundred “spot” calls, we had Gilbert complete 
10,015 interviews—greatest number of question- 
naires ever reported in a Youth Market study. 


Archie Comic Group 


HAROLD HAMMOND, Advertising Director 
New York 13, N. Y. & 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, es 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 


WaAlker 5-0424 


6605 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 


ARCHIE COMIC GROUP 


THIS IS THE ARCHIE STORY! 


ARCHIE wanted you to know—not guess—at 
Comic Readers’ influence on family purchases . . . 
so we scored another “first” by having Gilbert make 


2,500 checkback calls on parents. 
FINALLY—and most important—ARCHIE 


wanted to answer for once and for all, the oft-posed 
question, “What is your net readership, with all 
intra-group duplication eliminated?” So, we had 
Gilbert tabulate and eliminate all cross-readership 
among our six magazines. Thus, we are able to give 
you FOR THE FIRST TIME in Comic Magazine 
History— the Archie Story, the absolute net, undu- 
plicated figures on the amazing readership of the 
ARCHIE COMIC GROUP—figures that no other 


publisher has dared reveal. 


ARCHIE COMIC GROUP wants you to have this 
Gilbert Youth Research Study. IT’S YOURS—with- 


out cost or obligation. Just request it on your letter- 


head. Write for your copy TODAY. 


| Send TODAY for 
| yourFREE copyof 
| “The Age of Deci- 
| sion’’—the truly de- 
finitive Gilbert 
Youth Research’s 
Nationwide Study 
of the Youth Market 
mms 0 Largest Youth 

Study Ever Made. 10,000 Personal 
Interviews; 2,500 Parent Checkbacks. 


EVERY ISSUE 


UNDUPLICATED 


43.1% of all the 8-to 20-year-olds in the U.S. 


Off-floor selling 

Care and maintenance of carpet 

Use of showroom equipment 

Tying in national and local advertising 


Second Week: 
Introduction to Selling Phase 
“The Approach” .. . three phases 
Obtaining information pertinent to a 
sale 
Handling difficult types of customers 


Closing the “Easy Sale” 

Shaping awkward situations to sales 
advantage 

Closing the “Difficult Sale” 

Summary of two weeks 


Presentation 
Closing discussion 
Banquet luncheon 


applications of 
problems, and critiques are presented 
with all subjects discussed. Sound 
slide films prepared especially for 
Bigelow-Sanford by Depicto Films, 
New York City, play an important 
role, as do skits written for selling 
demonstrations, applications of prob- 
lems, ete. 

Special training facilities have been 
erected at the Bigelow Amsterdam 
plant to accommodate the Institute. 
These include a “little theater,” seat- 
ing 100, a small carpet-laying work- 
room, and a model store. 


Demonstrations, 


STORE PLANNING: Trainees are shown 
how displays in the department can close 
the sale. This: One Bigelow's new roll rack. 
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An historic Bigelow dwelling has 
been renovated to house visiting re- 
tail salesmen while in training. Each 
room is smartly decorated, showing 
Bigelow floorcovering with harmon- 
izing walls, furniture, draperies, and 
accessories. While relaxing between 
study periods, Bigelow management 
points out, the men may observe in 
the various rooms perfect examples of 
what co-ordinated, constructive sell- 
ing can accomplish for the consumer. 
The basement of the old house is 
given over to recreational rooms for 
“out of training’ hours. These are 


; \, } \| 1 


TECHNIQUES: Demonstrations, critiques 
and sound slide films carry training load 


equipped for games, reading, televi- 
sion and radio programs, and light 
snacks. 

Cost to the retailer for the full 
two-weeks course is nominal—trans- 
portation and approximately $50 to 
cover actual cost of food. 

In explaining the Institute’s pro- 
gram, Bigelow management and 
members of the Advisory Council 
point out that the course of instruc 
tion is not being offered for selling 
only Bigelow floorcoverings as such— 
but rather to strengthen weak links 
in retail selling of floorcovering 
throughout the country as a whole. 
As one member of the Advisory 
Council, Lee Brooks, floorcovering 
buyer for Crowley-Milner Co., De 
troit, says, “We aim to make it a 
near perfect as any training program 
can be. It is a step forward to get all 
retailers into the spirit of promoting 
constructive selling plans within the 
stores. Any man who attends the In- 
stitute will see unlimited opportuni 
ties to serve the public better and a§ 
the same time increase his own 
earnings.” 
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SALES MANAGEMENI! 


TO SELL YOUR 
PRODUCT TO OVER 1,100,000 EAGLES 


Every medium attempts to give its advertisers some sort of merchandising help. But no 


medium is in a position to do it in the way the Eagle Magazine does. Our new merchan- 
dising plan enlists the help and cooperation of our 1700 subordinate clubhouses and 
their secretaries. This is a proved plan with terrific impact. A plan geared to sell our 
1,100,000 members. It makes no difference if you sell beer, bicycles, or bowling alleys; 


the Eagle merchandising plan will get you a large piece of this tremendous market. 


Unite for full details 
: 212 W. WISCO 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN — 


NTH octoserR 1. 1948 
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... ten distinctive advantages 


that set Capper’s Farmer apart 
from all other farm magazines! 


1. Largest rural publisher in America 
2. Richest farm market in the world 
3. Best coverage buy 

4. Quality circulation 

5. No mass small-town circulation 

6. Farm-tested editorial material 

7. Reader confidence 

8. Merchandised editorial content 

9. Market dominated by farmers 


10. Most quoted farm magazine 


No other farm magazine has them all... not one! 


Cappers Farmer 


Topeka, Kansas 


only 
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FEATHERWEIGHT IRON: The Swifty Iron weigh 
only 234 lbs. yet it is said to do an efficient job o 
the biggest home laundry. It is equipped with an extn 
long, permanently attached cord and comes in a flame 
proof case. Made by Eastern Metal Products Cy 


DECORATING AID: Pre-shirred, ‘'Shir-trims" com 
ready to be used for valances, bedspread flouncy 
vanity skirts, pillows and slip covers. The materi 
can be used with any standard curtain rod, or it ¢ 
be tacked onto window frames. Now available in t 

designs. It's a development of Home Curtain Com 


Designing to Sell 


THE HOOVER JUNIOR: The Hoover Company's latest 
addition to its line is a cleaner so small and light in 
weight that it can be held on one hand. The upright 
cleaner has been designed for small homes, apartments. 


KIDDIES’ TABLEWARE: Three choice patterns, match- 
ing the regular "grown-up" lines in Holmes & Edwards 
silverplate, are now available in diminutive forks and 
spoons for the family's youngest diners. "My Own Set” 


includes a gay porcelain dish with side rests for silver. 


\LES STRATEGY (built on sound masculine 
logic) may be extremely ana in selling male dealers 
—and yet fall far short of maximum effectiveness in 
selling 75% of consumers who are women! 


That’s why leading national merchandisers conduct 
nationwide surveys to learn how WOMEN buy. 


They’ve learned that women make 75% of their de- 
cisions, as to what brand to buy, at the 
point-of-sale—acting on impulse! In the 
retail stores where women react to what 
they SEE—the appearance of your package 
is a decisive sales factor. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR PACKAGE Selb! 


Let Ritchie help you develop (at low unit cost) a package 


TERRY MOORE, wright new stor ot “THE RETURN | tiot nee theinrecsing shlong of slfseice re 


tailing. A practical, production-planned package that 


OF OCTOBER, a Columbia Technicolor production. e As the wensoadinnanener diy teapene-~Sponpelhor sapien. sd 


motion picture industry capitalizes on good looks, keen merchandisers 


penses your product. Easy to fill or pack—to handle— 
to stack or display. An attractive, eye-stopping 


capitalize on the selling Power of an attractive package. SELLING package. 
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Qitts GOES OUTDOORS + 
Heog! CUSTOMERS INDOORS Be. 
Fon’ 


Seagram's 
CONTACT 


GOOD we 
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DEPTH: This is one (above) 
of Gardner-built displays that 
put realism into the preview 
of Seagram outdoor advertising. 


SPOTLIGHT: This display dra- 


matizes the intent of sales 
leadership. It's another larger 
than 


life-size ad displays. 


REVOLVING SPECTACULAR: In sequence, salesman see a small, but 
completely equipped bar, followed by an over-size reproduction of 
Seagram's Christmas display in store window of model package store. 
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Sight and Motion Put Pace and 
Punch into Seagram's Sales Confab 


Talk is held to a minimum. Enlarged photographs, moving 
displays, and the device of the stage play—with profes. 
sional actors—carry the burden of Seagram-Distiller's 
three-day regional meetings for both its own and distribu. 
tors’ sales staff. There are no yawns and glazed looks here, 


The liquor industry, noted for its 
hard-hitting promotion to consumers, 
faces a challenging promotional 
problem each fall. The problem: How 
to preview next year’s campaign be. 
fore a sophisticated audience consist- 
ing of its own field representatives, 
distributors, and their salesmen. 


Seagram-Distillers Corp., New 
York City, is tackling this problem in 
a dramatic way in a series of 11 re 
gional sales meetings now being con- 
ducted in key cities. It’s based on the 
tested educational idea that the eye 
can absorb and retain more informa- 
tion than the ear alone. 

Seagram, distributors of Five and 
Seven Crown whiskies, V. O. Can- 
adian whiskey, and Ancient Bottle 
Gin, relies heavily upon three types 
of visual presentations in its sales 
meetings this fall. 


The device of the stage play—with § 


professional Broadway actors—is en- 
ployed twice during Seagram’s three- 
day sales confabs. The company, 
aware that the public looks askance at 
liquor salesmen and others in the in- 
dustry, tries to help its salesmen cope 


with this public relations problem. f 
The three-act play, “A Sure Thing,” 


develops the problems of the liquor 
salesmen and, as explained by Georgt 
E. Mosley, Seagram’s 
manager, “gets inside the man who 
has to go out and contact the trade.” 

The idea of the play is also used 
for a more conventional sales job: 
Seagram’s Arabian Nights fantasy 
projects a salesman into olden time 
where he receives sales counsel on 


Seagram’s Ancient Bottle brand gin. § 


In the second basic visual presenta 
tion, Vitaramic photo projection, first 
utilized by Life, color photographs 
are flashed on a screen 40 feet wide 
by 15 feet high. The very size of the 
projections points up this year’s Sez 
gram’s sales theme: The trend of 4 
few well-known brands to dominate 
sales. In the only major speech ol 
the three-day conference, Victor A 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


The new night watchman was worried. 

“Tsee the employees leaving the building 
with rolled up sheets of printed stuff. Sometimes 
they take these here cut-outs to their cars. I was 
just wondering if it’s okay?” 

We told him not to wonder—its just an old 
E-F custom. On all orders, we allow extra sheets 
for employees—our expense, not yours. Special 
Workmen’s Compensation policy, you might say 
—and the best insurance we can have. 

When a man does a good job, he likes to have 
a sample of it... to show to family and friends, 
or keep as a souvenir. And the satisfaction and 
pride of E-F people in their work is the surest 
guaranty of a quality product for E-F customers. 


Tuere’s another angle, too, that interests us 
...we think Einson-Freeman people are a small 
sample of the American Public—over-average, 
perhaps, in intelligence, abilities, income, but 
fairly representative. And any display that gets 
their approval is not likely to go unseen in 
Umlaut, O., or lay an egg in Lalapalusa, La.! 

People are a more important ingredient in 
display than printing... because people are more 
interested in people than printing! With good 
people and good printing . . . Einson-Freeman 
naturally produces better displays! 

Ask our customers, if you like. Ask us for a 


list of customers you'd like to ask! 


Einson-Freeman Co., inc. 


The-peoples’-choice lithographers 


Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Fischel, president, states that 10 
whiskey brands now account for 65% 
of sales; pre-war they accounted for 
only 20%. Seagram’s projections 
break into two sections. One section 
is devoted to the Nation’s scenic won- 
ders, its Main Streets, its people at 
work and play. The second part deals 
with Seagram’s production and mer- 
chandising story. 

Moving displays, the third form of 
presentation, are placed in the foyer 
outside the meeting hall. The most 
spectacular one of these, all built by 
Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, is set 
on a revolving platform. It shows a 
small, completely equipped bar. It is 
followed, as the display turns, by an 
over-size reproduction of Seagram’s 
Seven Crown Christmas display in a 
package store window. 

Next to the revolving platform is 
a stationary display showing the en- 
trance to the package store. Dealer 
aids flank the displays. 


VITARAMIC: That's the device by 
which photographs are projected 
with life-like realism on huge screens. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS FANTASY: It's one of Seagram's two 
plays using professional actors. This one provides sales coun. 
sel on Seagram's Ancient Bottle by Wise Men of the East 


"A SURE THING”: This three-act play depicts the public 
relations problems of the liquor salesman, cues him how 
to answer adverse comments on their role in the industry 
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5 to Dan Gerber, President, 
Gerber Products Co., who says: 


For 9 youd, weve conscatentty 
advertised owe full tine tr TRIS WEE 
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What's the “5th Cover’? It’s the Sunday newspaper that distributes THIS WEEK Magazine. Look at 
this distinguished list, and you'll know why “the 5th Cover makes a difference” to TWM’s advertisers. 


The Atlanta Journal The Dallas Morning News The Milwaukee Journal Rochester Democrat 
The Baltimore Sunday Sun Des Moines Sunday Minneapolis Sunday & Chronicle 
The Birmingham News Register Tribune St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 
The Detroit News New York Herald Tribune San Francisco Chronicle 
The Boston Herald t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a a P The Indianapolis Star The Philadelphia Sunday The Spokane 
| The Chicago Daily News Los Angeles Times Bulletin Spokesman-Review 
The Cincinnati Enquirer The Memphis The Pittsburgh Press The Washington 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Commercial Appeal Portland Oregon Journal Sunday Star 


19> Million People .. . in 8,928,291 Homes... read THIS WEEK MAGAZINE 
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WHY READ? Stand up! (above), speak up! and 
then, shut up! This is easily rule No. | for a talk. 


LECTURE? To avoid audience resentment (be- 


low) watch “preaching.” 


It's not for a speech. 


RESPECT . . 
down to groups. 


wea sc 


. it's rule 19 (above), or “don't talk 
Never sell an audience short. 


. when you (below) reach your climax, 
or you spoil the effect of everything you say. 


How To Improve Your 


In Public Speaking 


BY HARRY SIMMONS 


You won't become a spell-binder over night. But if you 
engage in systematic practice and criticism of your plat- 
form techniques, mike-fright will give way to confidence, 
and you'll talk with new clarity, force and conviction. 


If you will become a good speaker 
—and you can—you will be a better 
executive and a more complete busi- 
nessman. 

If you will learn to think and talk 
on your feet—and you can—you can 
do a still more constructive selling 
and organizing job for yourself and 
for your firm. 

Every executive has frequent calls 
on his time for informal talks and 
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formal addresses. If he can accept 
these invitations with confidence, he 
can bring his firm considerable credit, 
favorable publicity, and material 
benefit. 

We all live and work in a talkative 
business world. Sales meetings are 
held continually and must be handled 
effectively. ‘Trade association meet- 
ings and conventions offer many 
opportunities for valuable publicity. 


Ability 


Civic affairs provide a springboarl§ 
to worth-while public _ relations 
Luncheon clubs, fraternal organize 
tions, and business and profession 
gatherings present vital opportunitié 
to executives who can talk effectively 
on their feet. 


How to Build Up Your Speakin 
Abilities 

It is not dificult to become a goo 
speaker. The average public speake! 
is neither a miracle man nor an or 
tor—he is a matter-of-fact busines 
man with a message. He has an i'§ 
portant subject to present to his audt 
ence—and he presents it as well # 
he can. The better speaker he is, th 
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eet your package 
ready for 


TELEVISION!... 
with 


VUEPAK 


Box fabricated and sold by: Parfait 
Inc., 1500 N. Ogden Ave., Chicago. 


you'll find that full view, fully protective 
Vuepak will move more goods faster... 
for actual results prove that products in 
Vuepak outsell the same retail merchan- 
dise by as much as six to one. 


Retail ... and in “wholesale” selling 
through television... Vuepak will put 
your product across to millions of buyers. 
Your box supplier can plan a package in 
Vuepak for you, or the coupon will bring 


Now that you can show as well as describe 
your product over the air... you'll want 
more than ever to package it in sparkling, 
rigid, transparent Vuepak. 


And whether you use television or not, you direct information. Vuepak: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
e * se a e J + + e a o e + e ° * e e ” ° 
e MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, PLASTICS DIVISION 
Dept. SMPI0, Springfield 2, Mass. 

* Please send me information on Vuepak ... Monsanto’s rigid, trans- EE EL ae 

e parent packaging material. 

: - ONSANTO 

e Company Papago 6. rE > RTE 
CHEMICALS > PLASTICS 

© Address 

e City State 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Herald News’ coverage—97°/, of the city's 


retail sales and the 


homes—stamp this market as one of the most 
economical advertising buys you've ever made. 
That's why total advertising linage in the Herald 


News is peaking to an all-time high . . . with 


Now is the time for this Important 


"National" accounting for 49%, of the total gain f 


for the first eight months of '48 compared with 


corresponding '47 months. 


For a New Year's resolution that's bound to pay [ 


off handsomely, decide NOW to get in step 
with the "National" trend to Fall River and the 


Herald News. This paper really sells Fall River. 


Fall River Herald News 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ne Ok 6 eos 6 ee eee ae 8 ee ee 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Atianta, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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better job he can do for himself and 
his company. 

The average speaker’s problem is 
almost identical with that of a good 
salesman. He must attract his audi- 
ence, then interest them, then con- 
vince them, and then se// them. 

That is exactly what a good sales- 
man does with his product. The only 
difference is that a salesman usually 
sells a tangible product, whereas a 
speaker usually sells an intangible 
idea. 


Believe it or not, every human 
being—regardless of his timidity, 
training, education—has it within 


himself to become a good speaker. 
Every man has certain native abilities 
as a speaker. 

One man is so full of natural en- 
thusiasm that almost everything he 
says carries conviction because of his 
sincerity. Another man has a 
sparkling personality that helps to 
make all his talks interesting. An- 
other man has a rich, resonant voice 
that is easily heard and is understood 
by everyone within range. Still an- 
other man has a manner so pleasing 
and so agreeable that everyone who 
hears him likes to listen to him and 
wants to believe him. And still an- 
other man knows his subject so thor- 
oughly that, despite other shortcom- 
ings, he gets his message across” be- 
cause it is so authentic. 

Rarely does a man have ail the 
qualities necessary to make a perfect 
public speaker; so it isn’t necessary 
to develop an inferiority complex just 
because you do not possess all the 
virtues. The only thing you can be 
expected to do (and we hope you will 
do it for your own good) is to try to 
develop as many of these qualities as 
possible. 


Practice Makes Perfect 


It you would like to improve your 
speaking ability, there are just three 
things for you to do: 

First, study the practical hints 
listed below. Second, buck up your 
courage and start getting some actual 
practice—either before your own 
salesmen, or before your own club or 
traternal organization, or even at 
home before your own family or your 
mirror. Third, try to analyze your 
shortcomings, select the points below 
that will help you, and start all over 
again and again and again. 

Practice makes perfect on the 
speaking platform as in everything 
else. There is no short cut to perfec- 
tion. The trick is merely in the funda- 
mental preparation that makes you 
confident enough to take the floor 
and start talking. 

I'll guarantee you one thing: If 
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you will study the practical hints 
shown below, and begin using some of 
them constructively in just two or 
three practice meetings to start with, 
you will not only show definite im- 
provement, but you will become so 
intrigued with the possibilities for 
additional improvement that you will 
carry on enthusiastically to a higher 
level of perfection. 

In short, if you will give this deal 
only as much study and thought and 
time as you would waste on half a 
dozen gin-rummy games, you will be 
amazed at the ease with which you 
can develop yourself into a good 
speaker. After all, it’s worth an even 
bet, isn’t it? 


25 Hints on Public Speaking 


l. Rule No. 1: Stand Up! 
Speak Up! Shut Up! This is eas- 
ily the No. 1 rule of all good speak- 
ing. Stand up with dignity. Speak up 
with authority. When you have fin- 
ished what you have to say, stop talk- 
ing! It is better to stop talking just 
before you are through, than to keep 
on talking after you have finished. If 
you will keep this rule at all times, 
you will ensure admiration and re- 
spect, and you will avoid a reputation 
for being long-winded. 


2. Organize your material log- 
ically. Follow the logical sequence 
of events in 1-2-3 order. Write down 
all the points you expect to make, in 
their correct order. Write a good in- 
troduction. Add a strong climax... 
and there you have a speech! At 
least, you will have the basis of a 
speech .. . it is up to you to make it 
sound good. 


3. Prepare your material care- 
fully. Write down the highlights of 
your talk in outline form, so you will 
know exactly what you are going to 
talk about. If your audience is worth 
talking to in the first place, they are 
worth giving careful thought to what 
you will say. Think it out in advance, 
and you will be able to talk it 
through later on. 


4. Put a “bang” in the opening 
gun. Make your audience sit up and 
take notice right from the start by 
opening with some dramatic or force- 
ful statement. Don’t give them a 
chance to drift away from you. Put- 
ting it plainly, “stick a pin” into them 
with your first remarks, and keep 
them awake from then on with the 
high caliber of your ammunition. 


5. Don’t speak too rapidly. 
Speak deliberately and thoughtfully, 
not nervously or excitedly. If you are 
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increasing sales of estab- 


lished brands .. . 


BANGOR uc. 


where people 
proved _respon- 
siveness to brand 
advertising by 
$51,369,000 in re- 
tail purchases in 
1947 ... a sales gain 
of 28% for products 
meeting the test of 
their scrutiny. 
Count on this, full cov- 
erage of the city and 
75% coverage of the 7- 
county 
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Greater Bangor 


Market when you advertise 
in the 


BANGOR 
DAILY NEWS 


Maine's Largest Daily 
Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by 
SMALL, BREWER & KENT 


"C-L-O-S-E" MAKES 
THE SALESMAN 


BY LEON EPSTEIN 
Newest booklet in the SELLING SIMPLIFIED 
Series. Now available for quantity purchases. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE to executives writing on 
company letterhead. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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extremely nervous, slow down delib- 
erately and take it easy. Give your 
audience a chance to keep up with 
you. Remember that the average rate 
of speech is between 125 and 150 
words a minute. Don’t talk too long 
either over or under this rate of 
speed, or you will get your audience 
tired out or bored. To find out how 
fast you talk naturally, time yourself 
at home by your watch with the ex- 
act number of words a minute. You 
will soon get the knack and learn to 
recognize the proper timing of your 
speech. 


6. Remember to enunciate dis- 
tinctly. Remember one thing—no 
matter how good you think you are: 
If your audience cannot understand 
you, you are no good at all. Don’t 
mumble or swallow your words. 
Don’t talk so fast that you cannot 
speak distinctly. “The more clearly 
you speak, the more effective your 
speech will be and the finer your im- 
pression on your audience. People al- 
ways follow the line of least re- 
sistance, especially at a meeting. If 
they can’t understand you, they won't 
listen or pay any attention to you. 

7. Use 


occasional emphasis 


notony, alternate the loud and soft 
pedals of your voice. Present one 
thought strongly and emphatically— 
another in a softer tone, even almost 
in a whisper. This results in an in- 
teresting presentation and injects that 
vital ingredient called ‘“‘change-of- 
pace.” This is the quality that adds 
color and sparkle to a speech. 


8. Remember to pause occa- 
sionally. Give your audience an op- 
portunity to think of what you are 
saying. Give them a little breathing 
spell now and then. Stop a moment 
between thoughts to catch your 
breath, and give your audience a 
chance to catch up with you. Pause 
for punctuation; pause for effect; 
pause for emphasis; pause for reflec- 
tion; pause for climax; pause for the 
conclusion. While you are talking, 
take a mental stretch occasionally, 
and give your audience a chance to 
do likewise. 


9. Use plenty of analogies and 
examples. Every now and then use 
a_“‘for instance” or “for example.” 
Use an interesting analogy that illus- 
trates your point—like this, or like 
that. ‘Tie up your talk with good 
props such as easels, charts, photo- 


and change-of-pace. To avoid mo- graphs, samples, miniatures. Make 


McCORMICK SLOGAN 
SELLS INSECTICIDES 


"It's a killer” 
by Topflight 


Old established and reputedly 
world’s largest spice and extract 
house, McCormick and Company 
of Baltimore, is one of the lar- 
gest producers of insecticides in 
America. Currently, 
using the point of decision phrase, 
“It’s a killer” in promoting sales. 
For a large part of this promo- 
tion, McCormick's have enlisted 
the aid of Topflight Tape. 


More than 6000 displays 


Here C. P. McCormick, Jr., 
Assistant Advertising Director, 
is dressing up one of thedisplays 
placed in over 6000 retail outlets 
this year. 

On such insecticide items,a strip 
of self-adhesive cellophane tape 
is placed on the containers. An- 
other use is to place lengths of 


tape with the repetitive slogan on 


mass displays. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY 


ERWIN HUBER, President 
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your talk sparkle with the props that 
help tell your story. A set of interest. 
ing exhibits will frequently cover q 
multitude of sins. 


10. Tell a story that makes , 
point. Then tie up that point with 
your speech. Use stories, quotations 
and examples to develop pictures in 
the mind. Fertilize the minds of your 
audience with clearly described vocal 
pictographs—sharply drawn etching 
that are definitely related to your 
topic. Make your stories picturize the 
points in your speech. 


11. When you have made your 
point, drop it.Don’t carry on your 
story or argument until it becomes 
boring and makes your audience im- 
patient. Make it short. Make it 
interesting. Make it snappy. That's 
the only way to make it worth while, 
Too many speakers are like a water 
faucet—they walk away and leave it 
running. 


12. Talk with animation and 
interest. To develop an interesting 
personality in your style, you need 
some “zip” and sparkle in your 
voice. You need a dynamic quality in 
your manner to produce an electrical 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 
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WESTERN UNION NATIONWIDE ERRAND 


AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Any or All Urban Markets—City, County, State or the Nation 


Fast dependable errand 
a service. Business, pro- 


SOME OF THE MANY OTHER ERRAND AND DISTRIBUTION fessional and personal 
SERVICES AVAILABLE FROM WESTERN UNION errands. Gift deliveries. 


Local or inter-city. 
Market analysis data gathered according to your speci- 
fications—by personal call or by telephone. 


Window display checking—also checks on posters, car 
cards, inside displays, and outdoor signs. 


Purchasing, packing and shipping products for labora- 
tory tests, sales or advertising analysis. 


WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 


Health and weather report service. 


Parcel service—contract arrangements with local 
retail merchants, drug and department stores, 
transportation companies and service establish- 
ments for scheduled pick-up, consolidation and 
delivery of merchandise and articles on a regular 


route basis or as “‘specials.”’ f. ‘ 
oo, 
Ask your telegraph office to have a representative call 


| JOHN DOE & CO=. 


and explain how our messenger errand and distribution ‘ 
ANYWE GRE USA= 


services may be useful to you. 


In Texas, The Western Union Distribution Service, Inc. 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET AUTHORITY | 
SINCE 1871 | 


CHEMICALS . 


READERS START 
TANK CARS ROLLING 


+o¢ 


Here are typical reader responses 
indicating the importance of OPD’s 
up-to-the-minute news: 
“Very important because of amount 
of money involved in large pur- 
chases.” | 


Chief Chemist—New York 


“Very important. Must keep close 
to the market and prices and 
changes in prices.” 

Purchasing Agent—Missouri 


“OPD is a very important tool of 
ours for a guide particularly on 
long term commitments. We use 
it as a supplement on price quo- 
tations in conjunction with price | 
information we often get by wire 
which is only 10 minutes old.” 
Purchasing Agent—New York 
+o¢ 


OPD’s UP AHEAD 


The Whole Week’s Round-up of 
Chemical News from Seller to 
Buyer in One Business Hour. 


Poised for your speech .. . 
But ready for follow through? 
Now you've written your speech. You're fully primed 


with 25 tips on how to attract, interest, convince and sell 
your audience. But your job is only half done. Check your- 


self on these points: 


1. Photographs of 
yourself. Your host group 


will want to publicize your 
speech and to build a re- 
ceptive audience for you. So 
have on hand a stock of 
both formal and_ informal 
photos. Send along back- 
ground data on_ yourself, 
too. 


2. Press release sum- 
mary. Pick your speech for 


the big ideas, boil them 


down into 500-700 words, 
and mimeograph sufficient 
copies for press and radio. 
It will help your host group 
get full value out of your 
speech. 


3. Mingle with the au- 
dience after your talk. 
Individuals in the audience 


may want to congratulate 
you, clarify some specific 
point, or talk with you about 
some related subject. 


News Forms Close 4 P.M, Friday 
Paper Delivered 9 A.M. Monday, 
Over 11,000 copies To People 
who BUY chemicals and related 
materials. 

++¢ 


Your chemical business is not fully 
exposed to buyers of chemicals 
and related materials, when its ad 
misses an issue of OPD. 


+++ 


Make sure our editors get all 
the news you want chemical 
buyers to know about your 
products, prices, facilities and 
personnel. 


@ 


Oil, Paint and — 
Drug Reporter — 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
59 John Street, New York 7 


CLEVELAND 22 
H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Bivd., Long. 0544 
LOS ANGELES 14 
The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette Park PI. 
Drexel 4388 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
The Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post St., SUtter 1-5568 


The fastest market service in chemicals purchas- 
ing for 1948. Every week's roundup of chemicals 
news from seller to buyer in One Business Hour. 
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dead-pan poker face, unless you are 


delivering a eulogy at a funeral. If 
you are talking to “live-wires,” talk 
in live-wire style. 


13. Leave some thinking to 
your audience. Don’t tell them 
everything from A to Z. Give them 
a chance to arrive at some conclusion 
in their own minds. Remember— 
they have minds, too. Make the audi- 
ence a part of your address by leaving 


some thinking for them to do and 
some questions for them to decide. 
They like to be allowed to feel that 


they know some of the answers, too. 


14. Use suspense to keep in- 
terest alive. Don’t make the mis- 
take of giving away the point of your 
talk before you actually reach the 
point. A little suspense here and there 
is an excellent tonic. Take a tip from 
the movies and build up your sus- 
pense wherever you can. Doing so, 
you will build up more interest in 
your talk. 


15. Be brief, but don’t skele- 
tonize. If you have only a skeleton, 
you will have to put some meat on 
it. The trick is to put enough meat 
on the skeleton so your talk won’t be 
too thin—but not so much so that 


your talk is too heavy. Give your 
audience some mental stimulation— 
something worth while taking away 
with them. If you don’t, they may 
take away only a poor impression 
of you. 


16. Don’t “shoot your wad” all 
at one time. Keep some ammunition 
in reserve. You never know what 
may happen. You may need to answer 
questions; you may become involved 
in arguments; you may have to go 
back again for further discussion. 
Never leave yourself high and dry in 
the face of a possible rebuttal. 


17. Put human interest into 
your talk. It is a universal truism 
that people are interested in “people” 
rather than in “things.’”’ Use names, 
titles, personalities whenever you can. 
Mention people whom other people 
know. Tie up with well knows 
newsworthy human beings. Discuss 
other dealers or stores by name oF 
location; discuss other problems if 
relation to the human element. Talk 
about specific, interesting personalities 
in the news rather than vague, if 
definite ‘“‘somebodies” or “nobodies.” 


18. Don’t talk like a teacher. 
Don’t do as I do—do as I tell you. 
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Directory 
PLUMB. FIXTURES, ELECT. 
SUPPLIES 


H. B. Salter Manufacturing 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
The International Nickel Co. 
Legion Stainless Sink Corp. 


APPLIANCES & CABINETS 
American Central Div., Avco 
Crane Electric Industries 
Formica Insulation Co. 

A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Shepler Manufacturing Co. 
Shirley Corp. 


BATHROOM CABINETS 
Illinois Porcelain Enamel 

F. H. Lawson Co. 

Standard Steel Cabinet Co. 

The Toledo Plate & Window 
PAINT & WATERPROOFING 
Aluminum Industries, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Elliott Paint & Varnish Co. 
Hoboken White Lead & Color 
Keystone Varnish Company 
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U. d Corp. 

Vita Var Corp. 

Wesco Waterpaints, Inc. 

The Wilbur & Williams Paint 
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Samuel Cabor, Inc. ” 

Ceraseal Chemical Corp. 

Chapman Chemical Co. 

Cuprinol Div., Darworth 


Dow Chemical Co. 
Standard Dry Wall Products 
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Superior Fireplace Company 
PLYWOOD, FLOORING, 
LUMBER AND WOODWORK 
Aetna Plywood & Veneer Co. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
Fiddes-Moore & Co. 
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Keller Products, Inc. 
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Nickey Bros., Inc. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
U. S. Plywood Corp. 
Williams Plywood Co. 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark. 
E. L. Bruce Company 
Connor Lumber & Land Co. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 
Fir Door Institute 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
Geo. ilbernagel 
Western Pine Association 
Carr, Adams & Collier Co. 
Gregg & Son, Inc. 
HOUSEHOLD REPAIR 
MATERIALS 
The Armstrong Co. 
Casein Company of America 
Goodloe E. Moore Co. 
Pecora Paint Company, Inc. 
TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 
Akron Products Co. 
American Floor Surf. Machine 
Andal Manufacturing Co. 
Barber-Greene Co. 

ser Manufacturing Co. 
Carlson & Sullivan 
Chain Belt Company 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Creswell Concrete Products 
De Walk, Inc. 
Equipment Engineering Co. 
Fastener Corp. : 
Fleming Manufacturing Co. 
Fletcher-Terry Co. 
Flex-Arm Manufacturing Co. 
Ford Trucks 
General Motors Corp. 
Gibson-Homans Company 
Heston & Anderson 
The E. H. Hotchkiss Co. 
Hyster Company 
The Jaeger Machine Co. 
Mall Tool Co. 
Material Movement Industries 
The Modern Specialties Co. 
The Morgan Co. 
Nolan Company 
Orton Crane & Shovel Co, 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 
Red Devil Tools 
Red Star Products, Inc, 
Ross iet Co, 
Saranac Machine Co. 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co. 
T. L. Smith Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Standard Register Co. 
Twin-Tilt Truck Co. 
Fred W. Wappart, Inc. 
Western Reserve Mfg. Co. 
Goldblatt Tool Co. 
FENCE & FARM EQUIPMENT 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
General Implement Co. 
Louden Machinery Co. 
FINANCING 
Allied Building Credits 
Biddle Purchasing Co. 
Commercial Credit Corp. 
FRAMING AND RAFTERS 
International Steel Co. 
Rilco Laminated Products 
Unit Structures, Inc. 
CEMENT 
Louisville Cement Co. 
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-e and so do 260 advertisers who 
used 308 pages in the 1948 Director 


Yes, advertisers like it because their ad- 
vertising in the BSN Directory is the 
backbone of their selling job to the 
building industry. 

22,000 lumber and building material 
dealers and wholesalers use it all year 
to help them sell to 100,000 contractor- 
builders and millions of consumers. 

Over 80,000 dealer salesmen and other 
contact men use your advertising in the 
Directory to help them clinch sales for 


PUBLISHED BY 


your product. ... The BSN Directory 
steps up the Sales Power of your own 
salesmen and your wholesaler’s salesmen. 
It gets you new and better dealers when 
you need them. 


Give your dealers a chance to do a sell- 
ing job on your products by giving them 
and their salesmen your complete catalog 
information in the BSN Dealers’ Direc 
tory. This is the one information source 
that dealers keep always handy. 


Write for booklet on “How to Multiply the 


Effectiveness of Your Dealer Advertising” 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINO'ES 


For Over 30 Years Exclusive Publishers to the Building Industry 


The Original Dealers Directory... 
ESN wow ta cts S2ud Yea 
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Davenport’s two newspapers 
carried 22,958,424 lines of paid 
advertising in 1947. Sales 
Management’s latest “Survey 
of Buying Power” estimates 
Davenport’s population at 
80,000 . . . but this lineage of 
its powenspese is comparable 
to the eage in cities of 
over many hundred thousand. 


This is just another reason 
why the Davenport News- 
papers should be included on 
every schedule. For addi- 
tional information write— 
THE DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS 
The Daily Times 
The Democrat & Leader 
DAVENPORT. _IOWA_ 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 
. Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information, 


FOR SALES MEETINGS 


and PROMOTIONS! 


Real Service in 
Planning and Producing 
Sales Presentations 
Flop Overs 
Meeting Charts 
Graphs — Displays 

Phone or write 


ARROW BUSINESS SERVICE 


22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3 itl 
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Remember that teachers and preach- 
ers have their proper place in life, 
but it is not usually at a sales or 
business meeting. No one likes to be 
addressed as a student, or preached 
at outside of church. To avoid resent- 
ment, avoid being didactic. Try to 
assume the attitude of a friendly ad- 
viser rather than the manner of an 
expert. No one cares to be experted. 
Especially since an expert has been 
defined as “a man who learns more 
and more about less and less, until 
finally he knows everything about 
nothing!” 


19. Don’t “talk down” to your 
audience. If we will make it a rule 
to respect the intelligence of our audi- 
ences, they will respect the speaker 
and pay more attention to his re- 
marks. Never sell an audience short 
— you never know when it will 
slap back at you. Leave all impor- 
tance and pompousness at home. And 
remember—good old Anglo-Saxon 
English is still the best medium of 
expression for all groups. 


20. Don’t talk generalities. 
Be specific, be factual, be definite. 
Don’t talk around a subject—talk 
through it. Instead of merely saying 
what to do, try to show /ow to do it. 
Anyone can criticize or complain, 
but not everyone can offer construc- 
tive suggestions. Criticisms create re- 
sentment, but suggestions develop 
gratitude. 


21. Don’t offer too much ad- 
vice. Remember that while people 
like constructive suggestions, they 
usually dislike advice. No one likes 
to be told directly what to do. They 
will listen if you tell them what 
other people have done. Use these 
third-party analogies wherever you 
can. If you must tell people what to 
do, try to tell them by indirection. 


22. Look AT your audience in- 
stead of through them. We must 
remember that an audience is com- 
posed of people in different groups 
and sections of the room. No one of 
them likes to feel slighted or over- 
looked. You must learn to look at 
your audience; look at them con- 
stantly; look at the people in your 
audience; then look at individuals 
among the people. 


23. Don’t overlook your ob- 
jective. Build your talk around a 
strong central objective. Keep your 
material in line; keep your line on a 
straight track; remember that a track 
must always find its way to a terminal 


—which is the objective. If you don’t 
watch your step, you will find your- 
self talking all around your objective 
—and getting nowhere. 


24. Emphasize your points, 
When you have reached the end of a 
thought, or the close of your talk, 
point out the accomplishment of your 
objective. Summarize the points you 
have made, so as to refresh the mem- 
ories of your audience. Don’t be afraid 
to repeat an important point for addi- 
tional emphasis. Remember that old 
saying, “Repetition is reputation.” 


25. Stop when you have 
reached your climax. Build up to 
your climax at the end of your talk, 
and then stop. Anything you say 
after this point is in the nature of 
anti-climax, or a let-down, and has 
very little force or effect. 


How to Use These Hints 
Effectively 


It is one thing to read a long list 
of hints on public speaking; it is 
another thing to know how to put 
them to use. 

Naturally, if you try to remember 
and use all 25 of these hints at one 
time, or in one speech, your effort 
will result in failure and you will 
feel discouraged. But if you will do 
it gradually, you can succeed even- 
tually in acquiring the effective use 
of all these hints. Then they will 
actually be helpful to you. 

For example: Take one, two or 
three points at a time. Study them; 
bear them in mind; apply them to 
one practice session or to one speech. 
When you understand them; when 
you have the “feel” of them; when 
you see how they work out on two or 
three occasions; when you believe 
they have become a part of your men- 
tal equipment—+then select a new set 
of two or three points and _ repeat 
your performance. 

After you have performed this 
operation two or three times, you will 
get the swing of it, and you will be 
delighted to see how natural and how 
easy it is for you to assimilate these 
new ideas. You will be fascinated by 
the ease with which you will make 
these hints a definite part-and-parcel 
of your speaking procedure and vo- 
cabulary. Most important of all, you 
will become keenly enthusiastic over 
your definite and noticeable improve- 
ment in your speaking abilities. 

As a matter of fact, even in speak- 
ing there is really nothing new under 
the sun. With speaking, as with 
everything else, it is just the old, old 
saying repeated over and over again 
—PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT!” 
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... like California without the 


illion ollar alleyofthe ees 


HEN YOU come into California over the high Sierra, 

you drop down into a valley nearly 500 miles long. 
Farms, ranches and orchards seem endless—four of the 
nation’s six wealthiest farm counties are in this valley! 
But farming is only one of the valley's enterprises, all of 
which together give valley people almost $2 Billion 
in buying power.* 

That's a quick picture of California’s great inland 
market, the Billion Dollar Valley of the Bees. Wouldn't 
you like to know more about this market, and about the 
three newspapers that cover it best? Ask your nearest 
O'Mara & Ormsbee office for the 1948 Consumer Analysis 
of the Billion Dollar Valley of the Bees; or write Research 
Department, McClatchy Newspapers, Sacramento, 
California. 


* Sales Management's 1948 Copyrighted Survey 
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Persons in Family 
(10 years and Over) 


LIFE 


LIFE READING FAMILIES Family 


84 


ONE PERSON FAMILIES 


Coverage 
So a, FIVE OR MORE 
bs PERSON 1,500,000 46% 
FAMILIES 
rr FOUR PERSON 
win SQ Famuties sninenes 48% 
Pr THREE PERSON 
i” FAMILIES sceRaee 39% 
ha TWO PERSON 
A FAMILIES 6,900,000 34% 
SINGLE PERSON 
20% 
FAMILIES 950,000 ° 
TOTAL INCLUDING 
ONE PERSON FAMILIES 14,950,000 36% 
TOTAL EXCLUDING 
14,000,000 38% 
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367 of all U.S. families 


lear indication of the tremendous growth of the U.S. market is the vast 
C increase in the number of families. 
Today there are 5 million more families than in 1940. And the family is the 
purchasing unit for most consumer goods! 

Growing right along with the market for consumer goods is LIFE. 

As the chart shows, LIFE is read in 14,950,000* families . . . 36% of the 
nation’s total . . . a market big enough to absorb more than the entire 


production of most any national brand of consumer goods. 


This figure is supplementary to LIFE’s Con- 
tinuing Study of Magazine Audiences No. 9, 
Supervised by the Magazine Audience Group. 

The M.A.G. is composed of seven of the 
country’s most distinguished market research- 
ers, who developed and tested the methods 
used in C.S.M.A. 

The latest M.A.G. study shows a total of 
27,572,000 individual readers for LIFE. 
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A STUDY 
OFA 


GREAT 
| MARKET 


Now Available 


@ A new 4color, 28-page book just 
released by the Courier-Express tells 
the story of a great market... one 
which has a larger population than 
any of 16 states, greater retail sales 
than any one of 17 states. Contains 
current and comparative pre-war 
data on: Population... Retail Sales 
..+ Wholesale Sales ... Retail Out- 
lets... Farms... Housing... Business 
Activity ... Income ... Employment 
.--Payrolls... Bank Deposits... Bank 
Debits. 


Write for your copy. 


REACH BUFFALO'S BUYING POWER 
thru the 


Beli fpr 


Buffalo’s Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


Representatives: 
OSBORN, SCOLAPO, MEEKER & CO. 


Only IN THE 


PANTAGRAPH 


Can You Reach 117,000 
People In Central Illinois 


BLOOMINGTON — Per 
capita sales: food 
$375.07; general mer- 
chandise $248.15; 
drugs $45.82.* 


{ *Copr 1948. Sales Management Sur- 
vey of Buying Power, further repro- 
duction not licensed. 


THE PANTAGRAPH 


TON ILLINOIS 


Over a Century of Community Service 
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_ATF's Kit Stimulates 
Branch Office Meetings 


It contains a monthly report on company products, its sales 
policies, and information on general business outlook, With 
it, branch managers can build sound sales meetings fitted 
to the temperaments of sales staffs and territory needs. 


Without some continuing external 
motivation, branch offices cannot be 
expected to manifest the same “drive” 
as a headquarters organization does. 
Their field of operation and sources 
of inspiration are more limited. They 
are removed from close contact with 
the originators of sales policy and the 
processes of manufacture, and lack re- 
sources for assembling much essential 
information. It is a problem in large 
companies, the country over, how to 
transmit the vigorous spirit with 
which sales plans start, all the way 
down the line to the point-of-sale, 
without too great a loss of energy 
and intensity. 

One means of keeping the spark 
alive, where such companies operate 
through branch offices, is to have local 
staff meetings held periodically. But 
then one runs into differences in per- 
sonal temperaments. One _ branch 
manager’s idea of a staff meeting is 
to get the boys in for a smoke-fest 
some afternoon where all “bat the 
breeze” for an hour or two about 
everything but business, and then 
knock off and go home. “It makes for 
good feeling, and relieves the strain 
of straight selling,” he claims. 

Another takes the time to lay down 
the law to the men, without giving 
them a chance to talk back. He in- 
tends to let them know who’s running 
things, but usually winds up by ruin- 
ing them. 

A third type has no use for meet- 
ings of any sort. When he finds a 
salesman isn’t making the grade, he 
gets together with his man and the 
prospect in the room back of Mc- 
Ginty’s bar, down the street, and pro- 
ceeds to show the youngster how a 
sale is made. 

American Type Founders Sales 
Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., has been 
operating nearly two dozen branch 
offices for a good many years. At one 
time or another it has had all of 
these problems of personality to 
handle. But its branch office staffs 
today operate as well-organized teams 
in which each individual has an in- 
tegral part to play. The chief func- 


tion of the home office, then, is to set 
the course and furnish the ammuni- 
tion. This it is in the best position to 
do, since it has all of the branches, as 
well as other resources, to draw on. 

In accordance with this reasoning, 
Robert G. Marquardt, vice-president 
in charge of domestic sales, recently 
devised a method which is working 
with eminent success. By means of a 
monthly “package,” branch managers 
can be kept in line with company 
policy, the staff meeting can be made 
a genuine sales forum in which each 
man is thoroughly briefed in his own 
work and well acquainted with that 
of every other member, and individual 
and collective ideas arising from the 
open discussions are helpful to the 
local manager and as a guide to the 
home office. 


Facts Are Ammunition 


Mr. Marquardt is himself field 
trained. He knows from long experi- 
ence what it is to be both salesman 
and branch manager. He has all of 
the typical field man’s disdain for 
proverbial pep talks. But he also has 
a firm conviction that the average 
salesman’s greatest need is facts... 
about his merchandise, his company, 
his markets, his competition. It is the 
manager’s task to see that the facts 
are forthcoming, and that each man 
knows what to do with them. It is the 
job of headquarters, having a larger 
field to draw from, to supply the 
manager with the ammunition that 
he can pass on to his men. 

This monthly package, therefore, 
is a simple 814”x11” folder of heavy 
cover stock, the color of which is 
changed each month. The front cover 
bears the legend, “Meeting Material 
for ATF Branch Managers JULY 
1948,” or whatever month it is for. 
It is sent to each manager in ample 
time to permit him to inform himself 
of the contents. 

Clipped to the right page of the 
cover, inside, are a number of sheets. 
These contain all the information 
available about a single line of the 
company’s products. One month they 
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will be on the Vandercook Proof 
Presses ATF handles. Other months 
will cover Kelly Presses, the new 
Little Giant, the ATF Chief Offset 
Presses, Offset Cameras, Plate-mak- 
ing Equipment, etc. At least a page is 
devoted to each model. Detailed speci- 
fications, selling points, competitive 
information, every bit of fact the 
salesman will need to educate his 
prospect, is included. And, sheet-by- 
sheet, this selling material is to be 
discussed in the group meeting. It 
isn’t easy for a salesman to leave such 
a meeting inadequately prepared to 
meet his trade. 

Clipped to the left page of the 
cover is another group of sheets. The 
first will be a letter from the assistant 
sales manager who is in charge of 
this operation to the branch man- 
ager. It will suggest some feature to 
get into the next meeting, will again 
emphasize the objective of these meet- 
ings, and urge drawing each man 
into the discussions, and will specify 
what each man should have with him 
at the meeting. 

The following pages contain vital 
sales information. For instance, the 
first folder of the new sales year 
showed the manager how to break 
down his annual branch quota for 
each man, and how to explain to 
them on what the quota was based. 


G00 ver 


| (without message) 


The general business outlook will! 
be presented, as drawn from various 
reliable sources. Information will be 
given regarding important new in- 
stallations in various parts of the 
country. These may not always indi- 
cate direct business, but only more 
business for a customer or prospect. 
Salesmen are thus trained to watch 
events further afield than just the 
next move. 

Particular fields that should be ac- 
tive the next month are pointed out. 
Lines of merchandise that are in more 
plentiful supply than others are men- 
tioned, with suggestions for possible 
markets. 

The company’s current advertising 
is discussed in detail, and reprints are 
supplied. In fact, anything new, any 
mechanical improvement, any change 
of policy or plan, anything that will 
help to make each salesman see him- 
self as a part of the parade, is brought 
to the manager’s attention to be 
utilized as material for the monthly 
meeting. 

Mr. Marquardt says, “No, we 
don’t have any trouble getting the 
boys to the meeting; most of our 
trouble is getting them to know when 
to break it up and go home.” Of 
course, he wouldn’t tell you how 
much he had to do with making 
things that way! 


ae RADIANT Miniature Trirop Screen 


WITH THe Nee 


RADIANT 
PROJECTION ScREEyS 


75° NET 


(with sales 
message) 


PRODUCT IN USE: Sales messages for many a product flash on 
Radiant screens. So Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, has 
taken a cue for its own sales copy. These are miniature screens, in 
exact scale, which dealers can use to demonstrate the product, or 
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place in their windows as a point-of-sale display. 


Want To Sell Foods 
Or Household Products? 


Let Jessie DeBoth, who 
knows her subject and her 
audience thoroughly, tell 
your story her way through 
Notebook — edi- 
torialized advertising at its 
best. 


Jessie’s 


Housewives follow her col- 
umn closely and she will put 
your story into 16,300,000 
homes every Wednesday 
night or Thursday morning, 


at minimum cost. 


Sorry, only one product of 
a kind. If your classification 
is Open you can secure an 
exclusive franchise, now! 


"JESSIE S Aoiebo0k” 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-1434 


5 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
Financial 6-1051 


TIME 


to think about and 
plan your sales to in- 
dustry in ‘49. 


The "| E N PLAN" can help 
you with facts, figures and 
ideas. It tells the complete 
story of INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS. It contains 
basic facts that are important 
to sell advertiser with a pro- 
duct to sell to industry. 


For instance—52,527 Operat- 
ing, Production and Purchasing 
Men in the country's larger 
plants reached for only $110- 
$120 a month! 


Ask forthe “IEN Plan," a com- 
prehensive outline of selling to 
industry economically. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Publishing Co. 
461 Eighth Ave. New York I, N. Y. 


Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit 
Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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What Nation-Wide Brand Name 
Identity Has Done for Botany 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with 


CHARLES F. H. JOHNSON, JR., 


Vice-President and General Manager, Botany Mills, Inc. 


Not so long ago "Botany" was just another good old tex- 


tile name that was largely lost in re-manufacture. Then 


came the new marketing and advertising policies. Today 


millions of consumers know—and trust—the Botany label. 


Most business operations are suc- 
cessful in direct proportion as they 
are able to replace the unpredictable 
with the controlled and predictable. 
A case in point is the co-ordinated 
plan under which Botany Mills, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., manufactures and dis- 
tributes Virgin wool yarns, worsteds, 


woolens, and the end products made 
from them. 

Last year Botany registered net 
sales in excess of $42,000,000. For 
the first half of 1948 the company 
showed a 20% increase in shipments 
over the same period in 1947, and a 
90% increase in unfilled orders. This 
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demand for products bearing the 
Botany name was generated by an 
over-all program which the company 
began to put into action in the 1930's, 
and one which has made the “Botany” 
brand name a_ household name 
throughout the Nation identifying 
quality fabrics and products. It is 
now resulting in the consumption by 
Botany of more than 75% of its tex- 
tile mill output in the manufacture of 
its own brand-name products mar- 
keted directly to retailers or through 
a controlled system of co-ordinated 
distribution. 

“By following through in the pro- 
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BACKBONE of Botany's selective distribution plan is brand-name identification. Manufacturers who 
produce the apparel market it under a joint label bearing their names and the "Botany" Brand. 
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—but there are millions of people with billions 
to spend in the great and rich Los Angeles A.B.C. City and 
Retail Trading Zones where the Herald-Express has thousands 


more readers than any other daily. 


A proven medium! 


<w Gage nt D-EXPRESS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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duction of nationally advertised 
branded products,” says Charles F. 
Johnson, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager, “Botany has suc- 
ceeded in bridging the uncertain gap 
between production planning and the 
ultimate target—satisfaction of the 
needs and demands of the American 
buying public for essential items as 
expressed in over-the-counter sales. 
“The results are far-reaching. 
They have enabled Botany to plan its 
output with a sureness not otherwise 
possible—to overcome hazards and 
losses, with accompanying peaks and 
valleys of employment and_ produc- 


tion, to which the wool textile indus- 
try has been subjected as a result of 
the highly seasonal nature of its mar- 
kets. This has led to a closer control 
over manufacturing costs, and has 
permitted the company to co-ordinate 
styling to meet ultimate rather than 
intermediary demands; to reduce de- 
lays in deliveries; to eliminate the ac- 
cumulation of costly inventories, and 
to effect economies in distribution all 
along the line, which can be passed 
on to the consumer.” 

The foresight which developed 
Botany’s present program began to 
be evident in 1931, when the firm, at 


Retail 


sales of furniture, 
machines and office supplies will amount to $500,- 
The insurance market pur- 
chases the largest portion of this huge volume. 


000,000 next year. 


typewriters, 


Dealers in these and allied products have a direct 

entree to this market through the AMERICAN 

AGENCY BULLETIN, the official publication 

of the National Association of Insurance Agents, 

the organization comprising the largest and best 

insurance agencies in the country. 

¢ The largest circulation in the fire, marine, 
casualty and surety fields. 

¢ The lowest cost per page per 1,000 in the 
industry. 


© Read by all of the leading insurance 
executives. 


¢ For nation-wide coverage, the AMERICAN 
AGENCY BULLETIN leads all others. 


She Simerican 
GENCY | 


LLEtTtIN 
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the suggestion of Mr. Johnson, estab- 
lished a small products division to 
manufacture neckwear. Until that 
year, Botany merchandised its prod- 
ucts in the manner of other major 
textile manufacturers. There had 
been sporadic attempts to identify 
Botany with its end products. But, 
except in the case of piece goods for 
home sewing, no way was firmly 
fixed to maintain the maker’s identity 
when the product reached the con- 
sumer. Most of Botany’s output was 
sold to cutters of apparel and was 
merchandised without the Botany 
name. 


Ties Start Ball Rolling 


In 1931, the firm had an inventory 
of challis, a material used in dress 
goods that had lost its market due 
both to the general economic depres- 
sion and to the fact that challis, from 
a fashion standpoint, was not wanted 
in any line of garment. Mr. Johnson 
had the material made into a line of 
wool neckties which, in addition to 
their novelty, had the practical asset 
of being resistant to wrinkling. As 
the idea took hold, special patterns 
were developed, a sales force organ- 
ized and the ties were sold directly 
to the retailer. ‘They bore the 
“Botany” brand label. As soon as 
distribution had been established, 
“Botany” brand ties were advertised 
nationally. Merchandising helps— 
mats, display and direct mail material 
for the retailer’s use—were co-or- 
dinated with the national advertising 
program. Today, Botany is one of 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING always features 


the "Botany" Brand label to consumers. 
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Pee Say, 
super, all-around 


He never tires! For over 
74 years Pee Jay has been 
calling monthly on the 
poultry raisers of the United States ... one of 
the “Big Four” producers of farm prosperity ! 
sé * 
. On farms today there are 4,152,275 autos, 
1,490,300 trucks, 2,421,747 tractors... 1,679,023 
farms with running water, 2,787,624 farms with 
electricity (another estimated 2,000,000 by 1950) 
4,264,007 with radios, 1,866,109 with telephones. 
Pee Jay is on the job day and night.. 
specialized information designed especially for, and 


. bringing 
in the interest of, its half-million readers. 


> aa ™ 
"It’s a fact,” says Pee Jay... 

“Twenty-five of the nation's 

leading Poultry Allied Indus- 

tries have ‘hired’ Pee Jay for up 

to 50 years to make calls and 

produce sales for their organi- 

zations. Reason? It’s logical! 

The American Poultry Journal 

is read by 93. 4% of the men and 82.5% of the women 
on the highly productive poultry farms of America.” 


Pee Jay knows that readers of The American 
Poultry Journal are High Income Farmers. Even in 
normal times, they are in the top brackets in farm 
income... and last year their gross income was the 
highest in n history, $3,121,040,000. 


PEE JAY SALUTES BIG BUSINESS -THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


—emoens J. P. MALONEY CO. NEW YORK—A. B. McCLANAHAN CO. 
019 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 295 Madison Avenue 
aed Atlantic 2229 Phone Lexington 2-1234 
LOS ANGELES—ROBT. W. WALKER CO; So F, BEST 
684 S. Lafayette Pl. 131 W. Lafayette St. 
Phone Drexel 4388 Phone Randolph 7298 
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(Or “How General Accounts...Trucks, Tires, 
Tractors, Water Systems and Poultry Allied 
Industries Use Pee Jay To Open Poultry 
Raisers Doors’’) 


— << 
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i 
Pee Jay Believes That You 


IN Gotta Make Calls To Get Results! 
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General Poultry Allied Industry Advertisers 
who know the consumer impact for their 
products assured by Pee Jay.* 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. . 51 
United States Steel) . . . 50 
Parke-Davis&Co. . . 

Pratt Food Co. 

Quaker OatsCo... 2 . 
Chevrolet Motors. . . . 
National Oil Products Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. . 
General Mills 
Fairbanks-Morse. . . 
International Harvester Co. . 
Dodge Motor Trucks. . . 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 

Assn. of American Railroads 
Lederle Laboratories. . . 
Allis-Chalmers 

United States Rubber Co. . 
John Deere&Co. . . . 
General Motors Corp. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific 


Minneapolis-Moline . . . 
B. F. Geodrich 
Curtiss Candy Co. 


* Figures indicate number of years 
in The American Poultry Journal 
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Ask our representatives for comprehensive 
farm-poultry marketing information! 


MERICAN 


POULTRY 
JOURNAL 


. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


The Voice of the Three Billion 
Dollar Poultry Industry * * 


* * $3,121,040,000.00 
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FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 35 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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MEN WHO ARE MAKING HOUSTON GREAT 
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Mr. W. D. Sutherland heads Henke & Pillot, Inc., one of 
the South’s oldest and largest food-store operations—comprising 
twenty-one ultra-modern super-markets (with six more under 
But that doesn’t keep him from getting in there 
and pitching for just about every worthwhile civic enterprise 


construction). 


that comes along. 

He’s the chief reason Henke & Pillot has been so successful 
through the years and has become one of the two largest grocery 
store newspaper advertisers in the United States! 

He’s also one of the. reasons the Chrénicle published more 
retail food advertising last year than any other newspaper in 
the United States! 

“Our aim in advertising,” says Mr. Sutherland, “is to 

get results. That’s why most of our appropriation goes 

into Chronicle space. The Chronicle reaches more 

people of every class, and—what is even more im- 

portant—gives us consistently the best returns per 

dollar.” 

Thank you, Mr. Sutherland. We’re appreciative of your kind 
words, and proud of the record that prompted them. The fact 
is, Henke & Pillot is today using more space in our newspaper 
than in the two other Houston dailies combined . . . And, of 
course, smart national advertisers realize that the paper which 
pulls best locally will pull the best for them. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Representatives 
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the largest manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of men’s neckwear. 

There was a marked skepticism in 
the industry generally when Botany 
entered the consumer field. The gen- 
eral opinion was that the wool textile 


industry's traditional role was that 
of supplier to apparel manufacturers 
a highly competitive field in a 
constant state of change and unrest 
not only because of the price-cutting 
practices of small producers, but also 
because of the dangerous factor of 
shifting styles. 

Wool textile producers insisted 
that their business was making 
fabrics, and that all the additional 
processes required to turn their out- 
put into consumer end use products 
were entirely different industries with 
radically different concepts and tech- 
niques. 


Bolts from Tradition 


The Botany management, however, 
was doing its own independent think- 
ing. To the more generally held opin- 
ion set forth above, Mr. Johnson 
replied that traditions in the wool 
textile industry are based on practices 
initiated when the output of mills 
went entirely to tailors and those who 
sewed at home. 

“There is nothing mysterious or 
complex about producing apparel 
items,” he said. “On the other hand, 
there is abundant proof that loss of 
control over the handling of fabric 
and its conversion into apparel has 
ruined many good fabrics and a num- 
ber of mill reputations. 

“The control exercised by the in- 
tegration of operations until the prod- 
uct reaches the consumer is not only a 
logical progression of modern indus- 


BOTANY makes dress fabrics and lano- 


lin cosmetics to harmonize mutually. 
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try, but insures a better consumer 
product with many economies to the 
buying public.” 

The central core of the philosophy 
which motivated Botany’s new policy 
was expressed by Mr. Johnson when 
he said: “Instead of reaching a com- 
paratively limited number of garment 
manufacturing customers, all engaged 
in the competitive use of our fabrics, 
and in whose businesses standards of 
conversion were based largely on 
price competition, Botany decided to 
reach millions of consumers directly 
with its own finished products, con- 
verted under established quality con- 
trol standards either by Botany itself 
or by cooperating apparel manufac- 
turers. 

“The sources of information re- 
garding styles, textures and colors 
are open to all, and the facilities of 
a large and competent mill for ob- 
taining this information are excellent. 
It is this information that must be 
considered in planning fabric produc- 
tion—regardless of who converts that 
fabric into consumer’ products—if the 
needs and desires of the buying public 
are to be met.” 


Two Broed Techniques 


Botany has successfully used two 
broad techniques to put this over-all 
approach into effect. One is the pro- 
duction by Botany—in its expanded 
Products Division—of a variety of 
end use products made from its own 
yarns and materials. ‘The other is a 
plan of ‘“‘Co-ordinated Selective Dis- 
tribution” under the terms of which 
men’s, women’s and children’s gar- 
ment manufacturers, under a revok- 
able, voluntary arrangement, special- 
ize in the use of Botany fabrics and 
market their apparel under a joint 
label bearing the “Botany” brand 
name as well as the name of the 
garment maker. 

Each of these techniques permits 
planned and controlled manufactur- 
ing and distribution and an integrated 
advertising and promotion program 
in which the mill, the manufacturer 
and the retailer can take part, and 
which has behind it the force of the 
“Botany” brand name. 

From its small beginnings as a 
maker of neckwear, the Products Di- 
vision has expanded until it now also 
produces mufflers, shirts, slacks, men’s 
and women’s robes, knitting yarns, 
fabrics for home sewing, a line of 
lanolin cosmetics derived from refined 
wool grease and a detergent for wash- 
ing woolens. 

The company advertises these 
Products nationally and distributes 
them through its own nation-wide 
sales force. As in the case of the first 
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Added Seasoning f 


A CONSTANT, 24-hour-a-day pay- 
roll—that's the business-seasoning 
by-product of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company of 
Washington. Here, in its Tacoma 
headquarters’ plant, “Penn Salt” 
manufactures a variety of indus- 
trial and agricultural chemicals— 


SALT".... 


or Tacoma's Prosperity! 


liquid chlorine, caustic soda, sodi- 
um hypochlorite, sodium arsenite 
and a range of 2,4-D weed killers. 
It's just another example of the 
diversity of Tacoma industry — 
diversity which keeps the Tacoma 
market a “must” on every Pacific 
Northwest newspaper schedule, 


No ‘‘outside’’ newspaper gives 
you adequate coverage of the 
vital Tacoma-Pierce County mef- 
ropolitan maket. These percent- 
of-coverage figures tell why: 


Tacoma News Tribune...80% 
Second Tacoma Paper...50% 
Seattle Morning Paper... 9% 
Seattle Evening Paper... 3% 


News Tribune 


Now Delivering More Than 60,000 Daily 
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blanketing rich, 
central Ohio 


If you want to sell, or sell more, 
in central Ohio — and statistics 
prove that it is one of America’s 
best markets — then there's one 
outstanding advertising medium... 
The Columbus Dispatch blankets a 
12-county retail trading zone as 
no other newspaper does. On the 
basis of latest circulation and pop- 
ulation figures, the Dispatch is your 
best way to reach the people of 
those 12 counties: 


Counties Family Coverage 
Daily Sunday 
Franklin ...... 95% 98%, 
Madison ...... 49 54 
Delaware ...... 43 58 
Pickaway ...... 33 51 
Pre 28 39 
Fairfield ....... 21 55 
SE sce coans 20 46 
ae 18 5] 
ae 37 
Morrow ....... 14 18 
Hocking ......13 22 
a 25 


and, in Greater Columbus City 
Zone, there's nothing like it — 
93.7% of the 105,645 families 
receive the Dispatch daily. 
Let the Dispatch do your big 
job right in central Ohio! 


THE 
COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH 


Ohio's Greatest 


Home Newspaper 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Los Angeles, San Franciscé 


neckwear, sales aids are furnished to 
retailers to enable them to tie in their 
own promotion with the national pro- 
gram. Each succeeding year since its 
inception, the Products Division has 
consumed an increasingly large per- 
centage of Botany’s yarn and an in- 
creased yardage of its fabrics. 

Quite apart from branding prod- 
ucts made entirely by the company, 
the Botany program calls for a meth- 
od of identifying the Botany name 
with end products which it is not 
practical for the company to make 
completely. In the field of women’s 
wear, Botany provided this method 
through Co-ordinated Selective Dis- 
tribution. 


Selective Distribution 


By voluntary agreement’ with 
some two dozen top-flight, style- 
minded manufacturers of clothing for 
women, misses, juniors, children and 
infants, Botany distributes its entire 
line of branded fabrics for women’s 
wear on a planned basis, for use in 
apparel to be nationally advertised 
and put into stores with a label bear- 
ing the Botany name as well as the 
name of the garment maker. 

Under the Co-ordinated Selective 
Distribution plan, mill and cutter 
meet in regularly held clinics months 
in advance of the season with all the 


data pertinent to style needs. Fabrics 
are then planned on a fashion-right 
basis. Finishes are discussed, colors 
are studied, yardage is set. The cut- 
ter’s fabric requirements are thus as- 
sured and he can plan his own manu- 
facturing operation on the expecta- 
tion of a steady flow of material of 
unvarying quality. 


Benefits Are Many 


The retailer benefits from this ar- 
rangement in many ways. He is 
assured of a guaranteed product and 
deliveries that will enable him to 
plan his stocks on a better basis. He 
is assured also of a normal mark-up 
and fair competition. And he, as well 
as the garment manufacturer, gets 
the sales support of the “Botany” 
brand name, with which he is en- 
abled to tie in his own local promo- 
tion and advertising. 

In 1947, the women’s wear manu- 
facturers in New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and on the West Coast, who 
participate in Co-ordinated Selective 
Distribution, sold garments of Botany 
fabrics to 7,000 retail stores. These 
stores, at their own expense, featured 
the merchandise in some 10,000 news- 
paper advertisements. 

The same advantages production- 
wise and promotion-wise apply ‘to 
Botany’s distribution of its fabrics for 


MEN'S NECKWEAR launched Botany’'s distribution program in 1931 when a line 
of wool neckties bearing the "Botany" label was made and nationally advertised. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


OCTOBER 


Who is this man? 


DOES HE SELL INDUSTRIAL OR CONSUMER PRODUCTS? 


This man is you—or at least part of him is. 


He’s the composite SALES MANAGEMENT sub- 
scriber. The more we know about him the 
better job our editors and our advertisers can 
do in making these pages interesting and help- 
ful to SALES MANAGEMENT readers. 


One important question is: “Does he sell in- 
dustrial or consumer products?” To find the 
answer to this question, our circulation man- 
ager made an alphabetical check of the first 
1,500 manufacturer subscribers on the SM 
subscription list. Here is what he found: 


450 (30.0%) were manufacturers of indus- 
trial goods only. 


441 (29.4%) were manufacturers of both 
industrial and consumer goods. 


609 (40.6%) were manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods only. 


The figures show a circulation well distrib- 
uted among consumer and industrial sales 
executives . . . confirming that SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is edited for, and read by, the Top Man- 
agement of Marketing in Aut fields. 


years. 


a R. H. DeMott sells to industry. He is 
SKF’s Vice President in Charge of Sales—has been a 


SALES MANAGEMENT subscriber for more than twenty 


arith THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 
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I Guess 
You CAN COVER 
THAT TERRITORY 

IN A WEEK... 
MAYBE TWO.. 
OUGHT TO BE 
PRODUCTIVE. 


Save time . . . save travel expense .. . get the orders . . . give better 
service . . . get back into the competitive stride . . . by planning your 
sales activities with a Cram's Business Man's Atlas. Costs only $12.50 
postpaid—sent on free ten day examination. 


The George F, Cram Company, Inc., 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, 


NO. S&S GIFT 
BOX . $9.95 


Bok GIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF 
— GOOD WILL AND PRESTIGE 


This Christmas, give your associates, customers, 
clients and their families gifts that will reflect good 
will for many months. 


The delicacies provided in Charlotte Charles gift 
packages will bring pleasant thoughts of your firm 
every time a Charlotte Charles delicacy is served. 


It's easy to send Charlotte Charles gift packages. 
Our specially planned Gift Service department is 
equipped to handle all details in servicing executive 
gift lists. Available in a wide assortment of sizes ai 
prices ranging from $3.25 to $9.95. 


Your ‘inquiry will bring complete information. 
r f Ap Z t Brandied Fruit Cakes and Plur 
i z n Run kes, French Sherr 
Pralines, Ginger Cookies, Ice Cream Sauces, 
Mint 


CHARLOTTE CHARLES, INC. 


3 Le. FRUIT ae ro 2910 Central St. Evanston, Ill. 
CAKE . $5.25 oe 3 


men’s wear. Here, however, Botany 
agreed to deliver its trade-marked 
fabrics to one manufacturer only, H, 
Daroft & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, to’ 
go exclusively into “Botany” brand |] 
500 suits, topcoats and overcoats, 
Daroff agreed to use only Botany 
wool fabrics in these items, which4 
would be advertised nationally and 4 
distributed under a joint label. 

The growth of the “Botany” brand 
500 line has made clothing history, 
Within a period of five years, dis- 
tribution of the line increased from 
117 retail stores selling 75,000 units 
to 1,348 merchants in 1,368 cities 
with a total sales potential of more 
than 800,000 units. 


Brand Name Is the Backbone 


Backbone of Botany’s entire dis- 
tribution program, of course, is 
brand-name identification. To estab- 
lish and maintain this identification, 
the company uses modern techniques | 
of advertising, promotion and educa-4 
tion in a wide range of media—news-} 
papers, magazines, radio, television, 
films, outdoor posters, booklets and 
others. In 1947, for example, the 
company used 34 general and selec- 
tive publications for advertising] 
which resulted in a total of 405,000,-3 
000 impressions. In addition, Botany 
used newspapers in 42 metropolitan} 
areas to emphasize seasonal advertise- 
ments in national publications and to} 
promote special products. 

At a time when there are many 
conflicting claims as to the merits of 
textiles and the brand names under 
which they are sold, Botany realizes 
the importance of educating the sales) 
personnel of its retail distributors, 
students in schools and colleges, and 
the buying public. The company 
maintains a skilled educational staff 
which last year distributed 310,000 
copies of booklets upon direct re 
quest and reached audiences totaling 
more than 112,000 persons through 
showings of Botany’s technicolor] 
film, fashion shows and lectures. 

Says Vice-President Johnson: 
“Botany backs up its balanced pro 
duction, truly national distribution 
and brand-name promotion with 4] 
mill that is modern in every respect, 
turning out products that are labora 
tory- planned and _ laboratory - com 
trolled at every step. On these ele} 
ments we base our confidence in th 
future.” 


For earlier articles dealing. with the ae 
tivities of Botany Mills see Sales Mam 
agement: “How and Why Botany Worst 

Mills Broke into the Cosmetics Field 
September 1, 1944; “Botany Hand Pick® 
Its Markets with Selective Selling Plan, 
November 10, 1946; “Botany and Unie 
Issue Joint Training Text,’ March 1 
1948. 
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Is This You? 


27.2% of all NFSE members are 
owners, presidents, or vice-presi- 
dents of their companies. 

This is but one of the many facts 
packed into the results of the “Study 
of Men Engaged in Sales Manage- 
ment” now in its final stage of com- 
pletion. 

The study, originated by Profes- 
sor Brooks Smeeton of Notre Dame, 
was sent to the entire NFSE mem- 
bership. It was designed to deter- 
mine the educational background of 
successful sales managers. 

Although the questionnaire sent 
to the membership ran to eight 
pages, 12% of the members com- 
pleted it and returned it to head- 
quarters. The tabulating of the 
results was done at no charge to the 
Federation through the generosity 
of International Business Machines. 
With the returns now in and com- 
pletely tabulated, NFSE will have 
this material ready for use by clubs 
during this school year. 

We had a chance to look over 
the results while they were being 
transmitted from IBM to Professor 
Smeeton, and we discovered some 
interesting facts about NFSE mem- 
bers. 

Of the 38.6% who are college 
graduates, 97.1% believe that their 
college training has helped them in 
their work. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, 
the majority of sales managers did 
not just “happen” to find themselves 
in sales work. 27.1% definitely plan- 
ned to enter the sales field before 
they started in active business and 
47.1% decided to enter selling 
after starting out in another phase 
of business. 

Of the companies represented, 
8.5% are in the food industry, 8.3% 
deal in insurance and real estate, 
and 6.8% specialize in industrial 
machinery and parts. 67.9% sell 
direct to customers, and 69.7% mar- 
ket their products nationally. 

That sales management is a pro- 
fession in which ability is well re- 
warded has long been known to 
members of NFSE. Even they, how- 
ever, will be interested to know that 
42.8% of their fellow members earn 
more than $15,000 a year while 
10.1% earn more than $30,000. 
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Alfred Schindler ~ 
The new Board Chairman of the F 


National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives is one of St. Louis’ leading 
citizens and business men. 

Born in St. Louis in 1894, Alfred 
Schindler was educated in St. Louis § = 
schools, and studied in the univer. ¢ 
sity and business schools of that ie= 
city. In 1917 he joined St. Louis # 
Ralston-Purina Company, and the 
same year was made sales manager, 
As sales manager he enjoyed the 
distinction of being the youngest 
person ever named to that position 
in the company. 

Except for service as an officer in 
the Navy during the first World 
War, Mr. Schindler was associated 
with Ralston-Purina continuously 
for twenty-five years. During that 
time he established a national repu- 
tation in organization and _ sales 
promotion work. 

With the outbreak of World War 
Il Mr. Schindler took an active part 
in the government. Immediately 
after Pearl Harbor he was called to 
Washington to aid in the defense 
program. For sixteen months he 
served as special assistant to Jesse 
Jones, who was then Secretary of 
Commerce. 

In 1942 he was appointed Chief 
of the Consultant Division of the 
Defense Plant Corporation. In this 
post he directed a staff of forty of 
the nation’s leading business andf , 
industrial executives. 

In April 1945 Mr. Schindler was 
appointed Under Secretary of Com 
merce, a post he held until Decem- 
ber 1946. In this capacity he greatly 
expanded the work of the Depart 
ment’s small business division, and 
played a leading role in the organi 
zation of the National Distribution 
Council. 

While serving so effectively i 
government, Mr. Schindler com 
tinued his work to advance the 
cause of business in general and 
selling in particular. In 1943-194 
he was Executive Director of the 
Committee for Economic Develop 
ment in Greater St. Louis. 

He has also been active in the 
Federation for several years. Under 
Gene Flack he served as first vice 
president and as chairman of the 

(continued on page 6) 
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A coordinated program of activi- 
ties for the current vear was devel- 
oped by the Board of Directors 


PAUL WOOTON of “Government” com- 
mittee has offices in Washington. 


October, 1948 


meeting for the first time under 
Chairman Alfred Schindler. 

In a two day session on August 
16 and 17 at Chicago's Hotel Black- 
stone, the new administration out- 
lined a year’s operation which will 
consolidate NFSE’s present strong 
position. 

To accomplish this the entire 
Federation's activities will stress the 
work of three major NFSE com- 
mittees: 

For the Educator 

For the Sales Executives Club 

For the Public 
Each of these committees is de- 
voted to strengthening the place of 
selling and the salesman in Amer- 
ica. The educational program will 
encourage every club to sponsor 
courses in secondary schools, col- 
leges, private business schools, and 
among adult education groups. 
Complete suggestions on the best 


Board of Directors Meeting 


method of starting these courses 
will be made available to the clubs. 
(continued on page 6) 


DON MmitcHELL heads committee pro- 
viding services for the public. 


rep motiey, Parade Publication 


President, 
Chairman of the Board and head of projects committee. 


BOYD GIBBONS, JR., Western Director, 
is leading Los Angeles Ford dealer. 


J. NEM ADAM, District 5, retired as 


President of Philadelphia Club. 
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Directors 


Shown on these two pages are 
some newly elected NFSE directors 
who, with the single exception of 
Red Motley, did not serve as officers 
of the Federation last year. 

Mr. Motley, who last year was 
2nd Vice-President, assumes new 
duties this year as Ist Vice-Chair- 
man and head of the projects com- 
mittee. 

Working with these new directors 
are the officers of the Federation 
who formed part of Gene Flack’s 
administration and who are com- 
pleting the second year of a two 
year term or who were elected to a 
new post in the organization. 

The steady growth of the Federa- 
tion in the past year made new dis- 
tricts imperative. Under the recently 
adopted redistricting each director 
wil have a smaller geographical area 
to cover, thereby making it possible 
for him to visit a greater percentage 
of clubs. 

At its recent board meeting in 
Chicago ( page 3) Chairman Schind- 
ler’s administration approved a new 
plan of organization. This calls upon 
each regional and district director 
to work very closely with the clubs 
in his area are setting up club pro- 
grams. 

For news of other NFSE directors 
see pages 6 and 7. 


sameES J. NANCE, President of Hotpoint, Inc., is the 2nd 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


CHARLES K WIGGINS, Northwestern 
Director, is v.p. of Kirsten Pipes. 


TOM N. AsBuRY, JR., Of Aflunia, is 
the Director of NFSE District 12 


NFSE News 


witpuR A. BEAN, District 3 Director, 
past President of the Albany Club. 
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TALLIE L. GARDNER Of Louisville is 
Director of NFSE District 13. 


1M. sauissury, Director of District 


l4, is from Jackson, Mississippi. 
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L. Ss. CONNICK, District 17, is Owens- 
Illinois Glass branch 


manager. 


DAN KAMPHAUSEN Of District 16 is 
past Chairman of the Denver Club. 


18 Director, 
was President of Portland Club. 


DON SLOAN, District 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, District 6, heads 
Kroger Company sales promotion. 


victor A. NoEL, Director of District 
4, headed the Rochester Club. 


GEORGE L. smitH of District 11 is 
Southern Dairies sales manager. 


PEOPLE/cont’d)— 
objectives committee. 

Mr. Schindler is now President 
of the Alfred Schindler Company 
of St. Louis. 


EMMETT SALISBURY 

Emmett Salisbury, NFSE Director 
of District 10, and former President 
of the Minneapolis Sales Managers 
Association, was recently awarded 
a prize for which he gives all the 
credit to his wife. 

While on a business trip to New 
York with her husband, Mrs. Salis- 
bury joined the studio audience for 


the radio show “Second Honey- 
moon.” 
When asked about her own 


honeymoon experiences, Mrs. Salis- 
bury told the judges this story: 

“Twenty-seven years ago we 
wanted to spend our honeymoon in 
Helena, Mont. When we got in 
about midnight we discovered that 
the state leg gislature was in session. 

“The only space available for us 
was a cot in a room with 17 other 
men. 

“We sat up that night in the hotel 
lobby, and the next day found a 
room in the shabbiest hotel in the 
whole state of Montana. The only 
window in the room faced out on 
the elevator shaft. 

“Every time the elevator went "p 
or down, we could see the people. I 
suppose they could see us too. 

“We stayed there for two whole 
weeks, and that was our honey- 
moon.” 

The story, as told by Mrs. Salis- 
bury, won the couple a_ second 
honeymoon in the Pocano Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. 


BOARD(cont’d) 


To further stimulate interest 
among students and educators in 
selling, the committee will conduct 
an expanded National Essay Con- 
test, patterned on the successful 
contest sponsored last year by 
NFSE. 

Under Everett Merrill a com- 
mittee will work closely with the 
affiliated clubs in strengthening 
their club programs. The recom- 
mendations of the club committee 
are based on the experience of clubs 
which successfully conducted these 
programs in the past. 

Each club will be urged to stage 
a sales rally; established a Distin- 
guished Salesmen Award; organize 
a sales executives conference; and 
set up clinics on management, sales 
training, business letter writing, 
and public speaking. 

Heading up the committee devel- 
oping services “For the Public” is 
Don Mitchell, President of Sylvania 
Electric. Mr. Mitchell is admirably 
suited for his position as head of 
this committee. As a member of top 
management with an impressive 
record and tremendous interest in 
sales he can give a broad point of 
view to selling’s role in our econ- 
omy. The primary function of Mr. 
Mitchell’s committee will be devel- 
oping research studies and reports 
designed to explain to the public 
the importance of selling. 

A vital part of the “Public” com- 
mittee’s work will be carried out by 
the Public Relations Committee, 
under John Wiley, Board Chairman 
of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., one 
of America’s largest advertising 
agencies. Using an outside agency, 
this committee will issue a mini- 
mum of two news releases a month. 
Not only will these releases point 
up to the public how selling helps 
them, but they will also be designed 
to stress NFSE’s position as the na- 
tional voice of selling. 

Another appointment announced 
at the board meeting which will be 
of interest to all Federation mem- 
bers is that of Paul Wooton as chair- 
man of the committee providing 
services “For the Government.” An 
executive of Chilton Publications 
with offices in Washington, Mr. 
Wooton has an excellent reputa- 
tion in the capitol. NFSE disclaims 


—— 


any lobbying intentions, but Mr, 
Wooton stands ready to assist in. 
dividual NFSE members seeking 
information, and will aid Federa. 
tion officers in studying government 
problems affecting sales. 

The most spirited discussion of 
the entire meeting took place when 
the board considered a proposal 
that the name of the Federation be 
changed. Ray Crowell, of Niagara 
Falls, pointed out that many clubs 
object to being “affiliated with” o 
“associated to” NFSE, would pre. 
fer to be an integral part of the 
organization. He also pointed out 
that in the minds of many people 
the word “Federation” is closely as- 
sociated with labor groups. Mr. 
Crowell recommended that NFSE’ 
name be changed to “National Sales 
Executives.” 

ANOTHER PROPOSAL 

An alternative proposal that the 
Federation's name be changed to 
“Sales Executives International” car- 
ried with it the unanimous endorse. 
ment of the executive committee. 
This was recommended on the 
grounds that it met all the require 
ments for a name listed by Ray 
Crowell, and also stressed the rap 
idly increasing international char 
acter of the organization. 

In reply to these two suggestions, 
Rovdon Barbour argued that a step 
of such importance as changing the 
name should not be taken precipit 
ously. He also believed that because 
NFSE is now surging ahead and 
developing a nationwide reputation, 
this would be a bad time to change 
the name. He added that if “Fed- 
eration” is associated in people! 
minds with labor, the word “Inter 
national” is just as firmly identified 
with Communism. 

When the two proposals for 
changing the name were put to?! 
vote they were both defeated. The 
board then voted to make no recon 
mendations concerning a change ¢ 
name at this time. 

The next meeting of the board 
will be held in Birmingham at the 
Tutweiler Hotel on November 18 
It will immediately precede the 
Southeastern States Sales Confer 
ence, scheduled to make headlint 
news in Birmingham on Novembe 
19-20. 
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News 


eS con the Federation. The 
man with the lei is G. J. Ticoulat, 
NFSE director who presented the 
charter to the Hawaiian Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club. Shown from left to 
right are L. Porter Dickinson, R. 
Gibson Rietow, Mr. Ticoulat, W. L. 
Doering, and C. T. Oliphant, 
President of the new club. Although 
his trip to Honolulu was obsten- 
sibly for business purposes, both 
for NFSE and the Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Company, Mr. Ticoulat 
assures us that it was one of the 
most pleasant business trips he 
ever took. The pleased expression 
of Mr. Ticoulat as he models the 
lei, and of the club officers seem to 
bear him out. 


= 
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CHARTER PRESENTATION to Lubbock- 


Sales Executives Club. R. J. Jones 
(left), NFSE District Director, made 
the presentation to W. D. Rogers 
(right), President of the new club. 
In accepting the charter, Mr. Rogers 
said: “In receiving the National 
Charter, we are fully aware of the 
ideals and purposes of this society. 
lt is our intention to be a credit to 
the National Federation, and to 
benefit both ourselves and our em- 
ployers by keeping up-to-date on 
the latest and best in sales methods.” 
The Charlotte Sales Executive Club 
and the Sales Executives Club of 
Central New York, in Syracuse, 
have also recently joined the 
Federation. 


October, 1948 


NEW NFSE DIRECTOR retires as Presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Sales Ex- 
ecutives Council. Elmer R. Krueger 
(right), retiring President, and Joe 
M. Kline (left), new Secretary- 
Treasurer of the club, congratulate 
C. C. Knox (center), recently in- 
stalled President of the Indianapolis 
Council. At the election of officers, 
which took place preceding a din- 
ner party held on the lawn of the 
Krueger home, Paul Speicher was 
elected Vice-President. Mr. Krueger 
now assumes new duties as NFSE 
Director of District 8. He is founder 
and President of the Paper Art Com- 
pany of Indianapolis and a promi- 
nent member of the American Mar- 
keting Association. 
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THE STEVENS HOTEL IN CHICAGO will be the scene of the 1949 
NFSE Convention. Scheduled for May 22, 23, 24 the 
Convention program includes a cocktail party for which 
the arrangements have already been completed. The Con- 
vention committee, headed by Hal Dotts of Chicago, de- 


cided to hold this year’s Convention in May because ¢ 
the conflict of most June dates with school and college 
commencement exercises. The committee is also givt 
consideration to a proposal that companies be given t 
opportunity to stage exhibits at the Convention. 
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Direct from your dock, 
Delta picks up shipments and deliv- 
ers them overnight in the cities of 
the South. And all at rates about 
equal to, and often below, the total 
cost by first class surface means. 


On All Flights 


Delta Air Freight is available on all 
scheduled passenger flights, as well 
as on special all-cargo “Flying 
Freighters.” Timed just for the con- 
venience of shippers, the “Flying 
Freighters” operate as a_ steady 
shuttle serving Chicago-Cincinnati- 
Atlanta-Birmingham-New Orleans- 
Dallas-Fort Worth. 


Compare These Rates 


Here are a few examples to show the 
economy of this cargo service. Pick- 
up and delivery is optional; you 
don’t pay for it unless you use it. 


Per 100 Pounds Air Freight 
from Airport-to-Airport 


Chicago-Cincinnati 
Cincinnati-Atlanta 
Atlanta-Chicago 

Dallas-New Orleans 
Cincinnati-New Orleans. 8.00 
Detroit-Atianta 
Detroit-Birmingham .... 

Fort Worth-Atlanta 


| TO and THRU 
New Orleans-Atlantza.... the South! 


4, me SASRSSABSRSSSS SAVER 


Call or Write... 

Any Delta office will be glad to give you 
complete rates and schedules. From off-line points, 
just write: Air Freight Department, 

Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Georgia. 


ral Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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DeJur. Launching Camera 


The new DeJur-Amsco 8mm. 
movie camera, which is featured by 
an “exclusive fade-in, fade-out con- 
trol,” is being launched in the metro- 
politan areas of New York City, New 
Jersey, Philadelphia and New Haven, 
Conn., with a special promotion cam- 
paign from September 19 through 
October. This promotion will set the 
pattern for others which will be 
launched as production on the new 
model swings into nationwide volume. 

Dealers in the eastern territory 
were guests of the DeJur-Amsco 
Corp. at a presentation dinner held 
in the plant in Long Island City, 
New York, the night of September 
15. On this occasion the camera was 
demonstrated, its special features ex- 
plained, and the highlights of the pro- 
motion campaign outlined. 

DeJur-Amsco is throwing the 
weight of heavy newspaper consumer 
advertising behind the new model via 
300- and 500-line advertisements 
scheduled in The New York Times 
Magazine; The Evening Bulletin, 
Philadelphia; New York World 
Telegram; The Sun, New York City; 
The New York Post. This is supple- 
mented by a campaign in the camera 
business press. The whole plan and 
the complete supply of point-of-sales 
aids—counter cards, display material, 
and sales training literature—were 
explained by executives of the quar- 
ter-century-old designers and builders 
of photographic equipment. 

The sales campaign is planned to 
demonstrate one of the outstanding 
features of the new DeJur camera, 
the ““Fade-matic Control,” introduced 
for the first time in a home movie 
8mm. camera. Results achieved with 
this built-in control, wipe fade-in and 
fade-out and lap disolve, have already 
aroused the enthusiasm of the dealers. 
These control features are expected 
to comprise a big sales builder with 
consumers. 

Another feature of the new camera 
is six speeds instead of the usual four. 
It runs 10 feet at one winding, has 
magazine loading, a built-in exposure 
calculator, a single shot control for 
stills, animated titling and cartoons, 
and an adjustable view finder. All of 
these elements, which were built into 
the camera with the view of increas- 
ing its sales appeal to the consumer, 
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are being emphasized in the current 
campaign. 

Coincident with the launching of 
the camera, which carries a lifetime 
guarantee, dealers are also demon- 


NEW DeJUR: The movie camera featuring 
what the dealers say will sell it, heads 
power drive by DeJur-Amsco Corp., Long 
Island City. Agency, Reiss Advertising. 


DeJur projectors— 
and 1000—and the 
Professional Exposure 


strating the 
Models 750 
DeJur Dual 
Meter. 

Piloting the campaign for DeJur- 
Amsco Corp., is its newly appointed 
agency, Reiss Advertising, New York 
City. B. M. Reiss is account execu- 
tive. 


Double or ’ 


A minimum sales goal of 200,000 
Lewyt Vacuum Cleaners has been set 
for a 12-month period ending July 
31, 1949. This doubles the 100,000 
machines produced and sold during 
the preceding year. And this by a 
company which first entered the gen- 
eral consumers field a mere two years 
ago. 

A “manufacturer’s manufacturer,” 
the Lewyt Corp., Brooklyn; N. Y., 
had, during its 60-year history, grown 
into one of the Nation’s largest con- 
tract manufacturers. Advanced elec- 
tronics and other highly technical 
manufacturer, it had been undertak- 
ing the production of complete units 
for other manufacturers and shipping 
where directed. 


When the “cease-fire” order termi- 
nated Lewyt’s all-out war production, 
the company decided to enter the 
vacuum cleaner business with a ma- 
chine that would carry its own trade- 
mark. Surveys of America’s home 
makers showed that of all major ap- 
pliances vacuum cleaners were most 
in need of improvement. 

“The result,” states Alex M. 
Lewyt, president of the corporation, 
“is a cleaner designed and engineered 
according to specifications written by 
the housewives of America.” 

Walter J. Daily, manager of the 
Lewyt Vacuum Cleaner Division, 
says, “Our product has captured the 
imagination of the public because it 
is new and different. To merchandise 
it we evolved a plan to develop 
strength on the dealer’s floor, without 
in any way lessening outside selling.” 

“It requires just a few simple 
things for the dealer to do, one of 
which is to exploit his store trafic by 
using a quick “Ten Second Demon- 
stration.’ A supplement to our regular 
demonstration method, this gives the 
dealer an opportunity to expose every 
customer to the product, and it helps 
him to cash in on his store traffic. 

The demonstration is built around 
the ““Lewyt Market Place.’’ Here the 
cleaner is instantly ready at all times 
with fixed carpet and all tools and 
accessories. It provides a sales guide 
by keying the salesmen in the various 
steps of showing the features of the 
product. 

“We believe that a satisfied cus- 
tomer is not only the best advertise- 
ment,” Mr. Daily says, “but also that 
she can be the greatest source of- 
additional sales. However, a satisfied 
customer is usually one who thor- 
oughly understands the product. 

“For this reason we have estab- 
lished the Lewyt Post-Sale Demon- 
stration, the purpose of which is to 
enable every purchaser of a Lewyt to 
use it efficiently and easily within 48 
hours after delivery. Thus, we build 
enthusiastic owners of the product, 
who will tell their neighbors about 
it and, therefore, make every sale a 
foundation for additional sales.” 

To support dealer and distributor 
efforts toward the 200,000 sales goal, 
$250,000 are being spent this fall in 
national magazine advertising, with 
an additional $300,000 ear-marked 
for next spring. The cooperative ad- 
vertising program which is_ being 
staged this fall with distributors and 
dealers should approximate $1,000,- 
000. 

Full and half pages in full color 
are scheduled in Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's, 


and Better Homes and-Gardens. 
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Salesmen! 


FOR FRYING: Chicken drumsticks, one item in the new individual one-lb. car- _ 

tons of ready-to-cook chicken products processed by C. A. Swanson & Sons. T 

barr 

men- 

Local advertising, in addition to will be printed in McCall’s, Better who 

newspapers, consists of radio, tele- Homes and Gardens, Mademoiselle’s Upp 

vision, spot movies, outdoor posters, Living, and Bride’s Magazine, to way 

car cards, and showings at fairs. reach a regular audience of more on € 

Hicks & Greist, Inc., is the agency than 14,500,000 consumers. V 

ss handling the Lewyt advertising. The company’s Peeress sheets will teacl 
oe. . be advertised to the mass market busy 
9 . me through four-color advertisements in that 
3 helps you make sales & | For Big Audiences Ladies’ Home Journal and to the } Upp 
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class market through black and white T 
insertions in The New Yorker, giving 
a total of over 10,000,000 readers on and 
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easier... faster... surer 


With busy salesmen and busy 
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The current advertising campaign 
of Pepperell Manufacturing Co. is 


x 

> 250 
OO 
2525 


» nina pagent samme —— i Me focused on reaching more than 73,- a frequent basis. knov 
> «minimum of time oan J fum. & | 900,000 consumers at regular in- The two important segments of the “tea 
x bling with unwieldy sales litera- %% | tervals over the period of a year. work fabrics market—the industrial info 
oe ture. ge — re gives && Featuring the start of the campaign and the farm—will be reached in 
<es 1 edge bee Ba cmap Lage xx | were a two-page black and white through the pages of Look, Farm sale: 
XX data is prearranged in a logical &&% bleed advertisement in the September Journal, and Successful Farming, be ; 
eM sequence, simply, dynamically. se 27 issue of Life, promoting the com- reaching over 21,000,000 buyers. defir 

It commands immediate interest & pany’s complete line of sheets, and a Newsweek will be used for institu- pres 
& Toh ate! sol sacle alia “ full-color page in the September 26 tional advertisements, stressing Pep- ing, 
8S complete selling story into one & | issue of This Week Magazine, stress- __ perell’s “volume production of quality met 
x compact unit. Photos, advertise- %% | ing Pepperell’s © Glolon-Warmlon goods at popular prices” to 1,500,000 T 
ments, displays and services, % blankets. Other insertions ushering consumers and business leaders. man 
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everything you need for an effi- 
cient selling job can be accommo- 
dated. There’s nothing to re- 
member, nothing to forget. 


Its Many Features Include: 
25 transparent photo holders 
Removable unit with folding easel 
Ring binders for price lists, etc. 
Pockets for order books, letters, etc. 
3-sided zipper 
Patented ‘‘Tuck-A-Way” handles 
Handsome top-grain leather case 


Pack More Punch Into 
Smaller Presentations 


The Visualope, illust- 
rated, is perfect for 
protecting and add- 
ing sales appeal to 

smaller sales 
Presentations, 


Pepperell stated that the September 
26 advertisement in This Week 
Magazine, having a circulation of 8,- 
900,000 among 24 leading news- 
papers, was intended “to peak up the 
promotion of blankets by retailers 
right at the start of the fall selling 
season, giving retailers a sound basis 
for their fall blanket sales. It has 
been proved, time and time again, 
that one of the surest and most eco- 
nomical ways for the retailer to capi- 
talize on the groundwork done by a 
national advertiser in pre-selling a 
local market is to time tie-in adver- 
tising and display to coincide with 
the manufacturer’s advertising. 


in the campaign were a four-color, 
full-page in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
to be followed by a four-color half- 
page; a full-color back cover on the 
fall Mademoiselle’s Living, a full- 
color page in the Autumn issue of 
Bride’s Magazines, and other full- 
page advertisements in McCall's and 
Better Homes and Gardens. 

A new angle to this campaign, set- 
ting it off from previous ones, is that 
double-page spreads will be used at 
regular intervals in Life to concen- 
trate consumer attention on special 
sheet selling seasons. This idea was 
tried successfully last June in pro- 
moting Pepperell’s Peeress sheets. 
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write. STEBCO, 
4242 Fillmore St..& 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Each time these spreads run special 
display and advertising material will 
be supplied to thousands of dealers 
for tie-in purposes. This audience 
alone is 26,000,000. 

The new campaign has four other 
divisions and aims: 

Regular insertions pushing Pep- 
perell’s general sheet and blanket line 


“This promotion will provide re- 
tailers with ample opportunity to get 
the most good out of such a tie-in be- 
cause it will appear as a part of the 
local newspaper preferred by retailers 
for their own advertising, allowing 
retailers to carry their own advertis- 
ing in the same paper, on the same 
day.” 
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Upper Midwest Conference 
To Discuss Sales Problems 


Minneapolis will play host October 28 to some 700 sales 
executives at an all-day confab on the theme, 'Salesman- 
ship—Opportunities Unlimited.'' Speakers will relate the 
problems of sales management and general management. 


“What does top-level management 
expect today of sales management? 
How can these requirements be met ?” 

To get answers to this double- 
barreled question, some 700 business 
men—representing major retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers in the 
Upper Midwest—will elbow their 
way into Minneapolis’ Nicollet Hotel 
on October 28. 

With ears cocked sales-wise at their 
teachers, they will spend an eventful, 
busy day absorbing facts at a session 
that’s become an annual affair—the 
Upper Midwest Sales Conference. 

This will be an intensive refresher 
course aimed at both top management 
and sales management. Nationally 
known marketing experts will be the 
“teachers.” And the object will be to 
inform management of the new ways 
in which current and anticipated 
sales and marketing problems can best 
be approached. Emphasis will be on 
defining objectives ahead, analyzing 
present and future trends in market- 
ing, and discussing new tools and 
methods available for selling. 

The conference theme is “Sales- 
manship—Opportunities Unlimited.” 


Sponsors are the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Minne- 
apolis Sales Managers Association, in 
cooperation with the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives and the 
St. Paul Sales Executives Club. 

This year’s Upper Midwest Sales 
Conference is planned to _ face 
frankly several sales problems that 
weren't as important a year ago as 
they are today. A new “straight look’’ 
is needed, according to Orville C. 
Hognander, Conference General 
Chairman (and vice-president and 
sales manager, the G. H. Tennant 
Co., Minneapolis). 

“We must be realistic in our think- 
ing,” he declares. “Our program is 
definitely factual; and it’s planned to 
answer, so far as possible, the many 
new questions now ahead in selling. 
For instance, there are several things 
that Upper Midwest manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers want their 
sales managers and executives to start 
working on immediately. In_ this 
meeting we will sit down to plan how 
we can use modern merchandising 
methods to do the job best.” 

There are seven major needs now 


SET SIGHTS HIGH: Minnesota's sales-minded governor, Luther W. Youngdahl 
(right), and the chairman of the Conference, Orville C. Hognander, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager, G. H. Tennant Co., Minneapolis, review the program. 
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TO THE 


MILLION 


Farm Families 
of America 


Your advertising message 
in Nation’s Agriculture lit- 
erally puts a finger on the 
key to farm opinion in 
America. The 1,358,810 
farm families who read Na- 
tion’s Agriculture represent 
without question the real 
farm leaders of the U. S. 


. Nation’s Agriculture is ed- 


ited specifically for these 
Farm Bureau families who 
influence the buying pref- 
erences of their neighbors, 
their communities and the 
nation. 


Copies of the above book- 
let are available upon re- 
quest. Just write to George 


Chatfield of 


The Nation's 
ASRICULTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


1,358,810 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
109 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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facing sales management, according 
to Mr. Hognander. These needs, to 
be covered in the program, are: 

1. To maintain present sales vol- 
ume so as to utilize our huge produc- 
tion facilities, maintain our plants 
and retain our personnel. 

2. To sell at a satisfactory profit, 
based on today’s standards rather than 
pre-war. 

3. To keep a balance in our pro- 
duction so manufacturing facilities 
may be kept uniformly busy. 

4. To give present customers bet- 
ter service, using improved methods 
and techniques. This will help meet 
competition more effectively and help 
us retain our business volume. 

5. To find better methods of sell- 


ing so as to reduce the per-unit cost 
of making a sale. Better advertising, 
merchandising and marketing. 

6. To groom sales personnel for 
management positions by improved 
selection, training and_ supervision. 

7. To rebuild good-will which may 
have become shaky during the past 
year when many materials were in 
short supply. 

Speakers at the conference will in- 
clude nationally known marketing 
leaders. They include Arthur H. 
(Red) Motley, president, Parade 
Publication, Inc., New York; Ed- 
ward J. Burnell, partner, Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, Chicago; J. D. 
Runkle, chairman of the board of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 


No other station— 


Chicago or elsewhere — 


OVERS 


South Bend... 
only WSBT does that! 


Sure, other stations can be heard in South 
-but the audience listens to WSBT! 


Bend 


This station always has been, and still is, the 
overwhelming choice of listeners in the South 
Bend market. No other station even comes 
close in Share of Audience. Look at any South 
Bend Hooper for convincing proof. 


SOUTH BEND 


5000 WATTS + 


960 KC + CBS 


PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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tion (also vice-president and general 
manager of Crowley-Milner & Com- 
pany, Detroit;) Morris Pickus, presi- 
dent of The Personnel Institute, Inc., 
New York; and J. J. Nance, presi- 
dent of the Hotpoint Inc., Chicago. 
There will be several other speakers 
and a visual demonstration by the 
Jam Handy Organization, Detroit. 

It will be an all-day conference, in- 
cluding a noon luncheon and a ban- 
quet in the evening. About 700 per- 
sons are expected. 

Success of this year’s conference is 
already assured, not only by early 
registrations, but by response to the 
first trial conference held last Octo- 
ber. At that time, Twin City market- 
ing executives played a strong hunch 
—that top level management would 
meet with their sales management 
heads and discuss how new merchan- 
dising and marketing techniques could 
be used most effectively. 

They were right. Top executives 
from General Mills, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Pillsbury, Minneapolis- 


Moline, and scores of heads of busi- 
nesses attended the conference. 


New Use for 
Sales Manuals 


Why not sell sales manuals by 
using a sales manual as a sales aid? 
It’s being done by Remington Rand, 
Inc., New York City. The company 
has placed in the hands of its sales 
staff a new sales aid, “Cover Appeal 
for Sales Appeal,” which enables 
salesmen to demonstrate 200 combina- 
tions of loose leaf catalogs, manuals, 
or brochures. 

Remington’s sales aid-defines and 
explains the six fundamentals for 
selection of manuals. They are: 
Matching type of binder to capacity 
or size of material incorporated in 
the catalog; page size and page de- 
sign; frequency of revision; quality 
(weight and strength) of paper ; char- 
acter of usage; and indexing. 
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NEW LIGHT 


ON A 


POPULAR SUBJECT 


é _ On October 15, 1948 Walker & Co. will inaugurate 
' a new service feature in all the Michigan markets 
_ in which we operate illuminated poster panels and 
e painted bulletins. 

; In addition to the traditional period of daily 
_ illumination—from dusk till midnight—the lights 
é on all our illuminated panels will be turned on 


daily from 6:00 a.m. till daylight for the period 
from October 15, 1948 through March 15, 1949. 


Without any additional charge this extra service 
will deliver to evety advertiser extra impression 
value for their poster and painted displays during 
these five months. 


Tey a 


SINCE 1885 
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} 
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WAL KER & Co] 


88 Custer Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


UTDOOR ADVERTISING IN 


OCTOBER 1!, 1948 


OF 

INTEREST 

TO 

ALL 
ADVERTISERS 


MICHIGAN’S MAJOR MARKETS 
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HIGH READERSHIP 
aw) 
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“HMM ~IT SAYS SENATOR BLOWHORN 
IS SPEAKING IN WASHINGTON TODAY” 


The shoe ad rating highest in 
the much-discussed new Wis- 
consin Hometown Dailies read- 
ership survey pictured a wom- 
an standing on her head. Point 
of the (Gold Cross) ad was: 
“It’s wise to examine the label 
on the sole.” 


Gold Cross scored 66 percent 
readership by women, better 
than the average front-page 
news story in most newspapers. 


The average 500-1000 line ad 
in the Hometown Dailies was 
seen by 55 percent of all wom- 
en readers. That’s what we 
mean by HIGH HOMETOWN 
READERSHIP, more than off- 
setting the apparent milline 
rate advantage of larger circu- 
lation newspapers. 


All ‘ 
Business ‘ 
Is Local 


READERSHIP... 
The Third Dimension 
of the Milline Rate 


212 Fourth St., Racine, Wisconsin — 
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Two Ways to Compute 
Fair Auto Allowance 


On cars run less than 1,000 miles per month, a flat rate of 
7c per mile, or for cars run more, a base rate of 3!/4c per 
mile, plus fixed expenses, are recommended by California 
State Automobile Association, studying 268-car fleet. 


Figures have just been issued by 
the California State Automobile As- 
sociation on fixed and operating costs 
of a fleet of 268 automobiles in the 
light car class belonging to one com- 
pany traveling its employes in the 
state of California. Each vehicle has 
an operating radius of about 50 miles. 
The company studied owns its cars 
and counts on a four-year usage for 
each vehicle and a 70,000 mile aver- 
age life per car. 


Fixed Costs 


The study revealed these facts: 

Fixed costs for the calendar year, 
1948, in California, based on the use 
of the lighter cars such as Ford, 
Plymouth, Chevrolet, run as follows: 


Registration and license 
fees (average) ....$ 21.00 
Insurance (P.L. & P. 
D.; comprehensive; 
$50-deductible; med- 


ical payments) 130.00 
Annual depreciation (es- 

SEE “bsscevens 250.00 
EE ‘nciebontice sees $401.00 


The second category of expenses, 
based on actual operating costs per 
mile, cover the last six months of 
1947 for the same type of car and 
average as follows: 


Gasoline (price 

25.9c per gal.; 

15 mi. per 

ea 1.727c per mi. 
Lubrication ($1.75 

per 1,000 mi.) 0.175c per mi. 
Oil (6 qts. per 


1,000 mi; 

change every 

1,000 mi.) ..0.246c per mi. 
Maintenance (re- 

pairs, wash, 

Geo 0.750c per mi. 
EE  oteew ween 0.360c per mi. 
Total Operating 

Costs . .3.258¢ per mi. 


On the basis of these two sets of 
figures, the association figured that 
a fair allowance would be seven 


cents a mile in place of the formerly 
standard five cents a mile in cases 
where less than 1,000 miles a month 
is the average. In the case of more 
extensive operation, the association 
recommends $0.03.25 per mile allow- 
ance, plus the fixed expenses or a 
fair proportion thereof, based on per- 
centage of use in company business. 
The reason for this is obvious: The 
fixed expenses being constant, the cost 
per mile goes down as_ mileage 
goes up. 

When it made its report on the 
study, the association pointed out 
that “there are certain variables 
which make it impossible to develop 
precise data which will do complete 
equity in every case.” The variables 
include: make and model of car, its 
age, individual driving practices, ter- 
rain covered (hilly, mountainous, 
flat, etc.), driving speeds, and so on. 
The mileage operating costs given 
were based on “average driving 
speeds and practices.” 

The fleet of cars studied was com- 
pany-owned. 


Three Methods 


Where sales or service representa- 
tives use their own cars wholly or 
partly on company business, the asso- 
ciation’s studies showed that three 
different methods of granting allow- 
ances were prevalent: (1) flat mile- 
age allowance; (2) fixed monthly al- 
lowance based on amount of use 
which employes are expected to make 
of their cars in fulfilling the duties 
of their job; and (3) granting of 
daily or yearly allowance covering 
the fixed costs of owning a car, plus 
a mileage allowance to take care of 
actual operating costs. The third 
method, the association finds, is gain- 
ing in favor in California. 

There is one point in the computa- 
tion of fixed expenses that the asso 
ciation’s public relations department 
manager, Edward S. Moore, admits 
is controversial. This is depreciation, 
here arbitrarily set at $250 a year. 
Owners of cars challenge this figure 
as too low, claiming that in practice 
dealers will not give “reasonable” 
allowance on turn-ins. 
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or Cincinnati 
without the 


Alcoholic Beverage advertisers 
. are in good spirits as they benefit 
through the stimulating leader- 

ASK A N Y CIN CIN NA TIA N a e ship of the Cincinnati Times-Star 
i Ve Ve . .« leading all other Cincinnati 

- papers by margins ranging as 

high as 375% for the first six 
months of 1948. 
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Ten Essentials For 
Sound Sales Training* 


BY SIDNEY CARTER 


Executive Director, Worsham Institute 


No longer is sales training something to be taken now 


and then because it's good for you—like a vitamin pill. 


It's attaining the status of a continuing function for 


year-in and year-out review, rehearsal and improvement. 


Fortunate is the salesman who has 
“that something” inside him which 
makes people want to talk with him 
and do business with him. ‘That 
“something” can be put there by care- 
ful training. It is in a man’s think- 
ing, and thinking can be changed. 

Large numbers of salesmen are 
now willing to learn. Not so long 
ago, everybody wanted everybody 
else to get an education. ‘Today the 
brightest men in business are study- 
ing to beat the devil. (And that is 
exactly what they are studying for— 
to beat that devil, Competition. ) 

It has been said, “Only God can 
make a tree.’’ With no idea of being 
sacrilegious, it might be said that the 
making of a salesman is almost as 


hard—not just somebody who can 
walk and talk, but a salesman. 

A continuous program of sales 
training appears to be a modern ne- 
cessity in view of the growing need 
for defense against competition. A 
few years back, the emphasis was 
largely on knowledge of the merchan- 
dise, and many still think of sales 
training only in terms of product in- 
formation. We are gradually learning 
that merchandising is more a matter 
of people than of merchandise. 

A large insurance company recently 
employed a young salesman, took him 
back to the home office, trained him 
two months in policy (product) and 
then turned him loose with no train- 
ing in the principles of salesmanship 


“It’s only in sales-training films that you get cute customers!” 
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—not even a hint as to how to “pros- 
pect.” As a result, this young man is 
having a dismal experience in getting 
a start. 

When we recognize the great im- 
portance of the human element, we 
can see how necessary it is to under- 
take a program of continuous train- 
ing. For people do not automatically 
adjust their human relations on the 
best possible basis without constant 
stimulation and frequent reminding, 
The knowledge of merchandise must 
now be supplemented by training in 
the art of living with people. 

A few years ago a large firm em- 
ployed 25 new salesmen. They were 
all young men with years of experi- 
ence in retail stores. They knew the 
merchandise they were supposed to 
sell. They were brought into the 
house and put to work in stock, learn- 
ing more about the merchandise— 
nothing about salesmanship. ‘Then 
they were sent out to sell. After a 
few months on the road and an aver- 
age of 10 months with the house, 
most of them had to be “separated” 
from the organization and set adrift. 
They failed to produce the business. 
Qualified observers said they knew 
their merchandise but could not carry 
on an intelligent conversation with 
merchants; they could not adjust 
themselves to strangers, and_ they 
knew little about the fine points of 
selling and merchandising. 


Continuing Interest Possible 


If continuous training meant years 
of intensive ‘“‘school-teaching” for 
sales managers or even steady book- 
learning for salesmen, it might be 
open to question. But training can be 
kept interesting and practical over a 
period of years and need not be bur- 
densome routine. 

Basically, a salesman’s job is to sell. 
Some people argue that if a salesman 
is courteous, recognizes the cus 
tomer’s importance, knows his mer- 
chandise, does a good job of explain- 
ing, and knows how to close, he is 
fully equipped for selling. The 
trouble is that while there may be 4 
limited number of ways to make a 
sale, there are thousands of ways to 
lose a sale. The purpose of continu- 
ous training is to stop losses and in- 
crease the percentage of success. 

To develop the highest skill in 
selling, most men require years of 
striving. Many learn only by experi- 
ence that is gained at the employer's 
expense. 


*(In a second article, scheduled for an 
early issue, Mr. Carter will present a list 
of the benefits salesmen can enjoy as 4 
result of continuous sales training.—The 
Editors. ) 
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Some firms take the position that 
they do not wish to be bothered with 
training salesmen in fundamentals of 
selling. They employ men who are 
presumed to know how to sell and 
turn them loose with no formal train- 
ing. On the other hand, many have 
given up trying to find super-salesmen 
or born salesmen. They are being 
reconciled to the idea that they will 
have to train and develop their men 
instead of relying on previous em- 
ployers of salesmen to do the job. 

Is it possible to justify a continuous 
training program for men who are 


already seasoned? There is a sound 
reason why fundamentals should be 
continuously emphasized in some 
form. Knowing how to do a thing is 
not equivalent to doing it. Men grow 
careless and let down. They fre- 
quently do not sell in line with the 
best approved methods. They do not 
do as well as they know how to do. 

Most wide-awake firms are no 
longer satisfied to hand a man a 
price-list and a week’s expenses and 
then just turn his loose to see what 
he can do. 

The best support for the idea that 


ACCORDING TO A SURVEY OF 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY- 
ROLLS IN LAWRENCE FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE JUST RELEASED BY 


THE GREATER LAWRENCE CHAMBER OF 


~N 


COMMERCE, THERE WERE 25,349 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN LOCAL 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE LAST WEEK 

OF JUNE, AN INCREASE OF 519 OVER 
THE LAST WEEK OF JUNE 1947. 


INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS IN THE CITY 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE TOTALLED 
$5,401,064 COMPARED TO A TOTAL 
OF $4,633,240 IN JUNE 1947, AN 
INCREASE OF $737,824. 


THE AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE OF 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS FOR JUNE 


WAS $53.27. 


LAWRENCE, 


WARD - GRIFFITH CC 


“10 


The EAGLE - TRIBUNE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(CAPITAL OF WORSTED TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA) 
nc—- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


there is a need for a continuous pro- 
gram of training in fundamentals js 
that there are so many well informed 
sales executives who attend meetings 
and listen to speakers dwell on sales- 
manship week after week. 

Formal training need not be dull, 
patronizing, irksome, academic. In 
fact we should have a clearly de- 
veloped understanding of the best 
methods—those that are most defin- 
itely calculated to get the desired re- 
sults. A program should be set up to 
aim at informing, indoctrinating, in- 
spiring, and invigorating salesmen. 
The process should be projected into 
the future on a program basis. 


What Should Training Embrace? 


Consider the 10 important ele- 
ments in a training program: 


1. The human element should 
receive major emphasis. W hat 
qualities and relationships need to be 
stressed ? Among them are: 

Ease in contact 

Ingrained courtesy and good man- 
ners 

Ardent desire to appear well 

Self-respect 

Respect for others 

Emotional stability 

Work habits 

Conversational effectiveness 

Understanding 

Sympathy 

Service 

Interest in the customer 

Helpfulness 

Habits of observation, study and 
thought 

Education in the art of getting 
along with people. Some call it ap- 
plied psychology. 


2. Salesmen should be taught 
how to work with the house. 
Salesmen must have a better under- 
standing of the over-all job, must 
cooperate fully with the credit de- 
partment, the merchandising and 
production departments, and the ad- 
vertising department. They must 
build themselves up by working for 
and with the house, doing what the 
house wants them to do. 


3. Salesmen should be trained 
in time and territory manage- 
ment. In this a salesman must de 
velop executive ability. Some authori- 
ties have predicted the passing of the 
salesmen. However, the same author- 
ities have contradicted themselves by 
pointing out that the salesman of the 
future must have the qualities of an 
executive officer. In other words, 
there will be salesmen but they will 
differ from the salesmen of the past-. 
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4. Salesmen should be trained 
in improved techniques — in 
better ways to do the job. The 
word “technique” must not be mis- 
understood. It does not imply mental 
acrobatics or unduly clever manipula- 
tion. It is intended to mean well- 
considered method. One of our 
friends said that when he announced 
to his salesmen he was going to start 
a sales school, they were instantly up 
in arms. “What! Me go to kinder- 
garten?” they protested. The sales 
manager went out with them and 
made them see that they had been 
missing valuable business. By their 
own actions, they could see that they 
had been stupid, lazy, and careless in 
making presentations. The sales man- 
ager sold the idea to his men because 
he demonstrated to them that they 
needed training. 


5. Training should be aimed 
at widening the perspective of 
salesmen. A Sales manager called in 
one of his salesmen and told him he 
was not selling enough to a certain 
firm. “Why!” the salesman ex- 
claimed, “I sold them $25,000 last 
year.’ “$25,000 is a drop in the 
bucket,” the sales manager replied. 
“They bought a million dollars in 
our line last year.’’ The salesman be- 
gan to make excuses and the sales 
manager announced that he was going 
with the salesman to call on the buy- 
er. The upshot of the incident was 
that the salesman sold that firm 
$250,000 in a pre-war year. This sort 
of thing is sales management, but it 
is training too—of the most effective 
sort. 


6. Salesmen should be schooled 
continuously in the business of 
the customers they sell. This 
point cannot be emphasized too much. 
It has always been important, but 
in the future it will be essential. 
Salesmen who sell to paint stores 
must know the paint business and 
must understand how a successful 
retail store functions. Salesmen who 
sell a technical product must have 
technical information. Salesmen who 
sell beverages must know how their 
Customers can make money handing 
out beverages to the public. Salesmen 
who sell insurance will be well forti- 
fied if they have a broad understand- 
ing of business in general as well as a 
thorough knowledge of the insurance 
business and its various services to 
Policy holders. If the prospect chooses 
to talk about his business, the sales- 
man should be well enough informed 
to give him an intelligent audience. 


7. Salesmen should be sup- 
Plied with information concern- 
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ing the industry— gossip, trends, 
and news, se that they will not have 
to go to customers and talk stupidly 
about nothing. Perhaps this does not 
appear to be training, but it definitely 
belongs in a continuous training pro- 
gram. Conditioning a _ salesman’s 
mind is training. When working tools 
are provided, there should be some 
instruction in the use of these tools. 


8. Salesmen should have fre- 
quent information from adver- 
tising and sales promotion de- 
partments. This information should 
be slanted to have the effect of edu- 


National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 


Southeast Representative 
HARRY —E. CUMMINGS 


JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS - 610 KC - NBC 


cation in those branches as well as 
current information. The modern 
sales manager considers himself a 
general executive and is often so re- 
garded. He does not hesitate to call 
in the advertising department to pre- 
sent fully the plans of that depart- 
ment and to bring in the merchan- 
dising department so that salesmen 
will know how to merchandise the 
advertising to dealers and will be able 
to function in the fullest merchan- 
dising sense. 


9. Somebody or some set of 
men at the home office should be 


...iS @ top southern market 
..and WIOD with its parade 
of NBC stars, and the smash 
local shows too...is tops with 
the radio audience in this fast 
growing year-round market. 


Your trade advertising is the 
vital insurance for the success of 
your national advertising. That’s 
why YOU should write it... to 
dominate the minds of your dealers 
in your ’49 campaign. 

And it can be the most important 
ad you write if you write it for 
your specialized Haire publication 
because each Haire publication 
saturates the buying power in the 
field it serves! 


More Effective because 
They’re More Sell-ective 


The 
Specialized 


Merchandising 
Magazines 


LLAT RI: 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW + HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING 
LINENS AND DOMESTICS + CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL 
CORSET AND UNDERWEAR REVIEW + FASHION ACCESSORIES 
INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S REVIEW . HANDBAG BUYER 
LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS + NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIEW 
AIRPORTS & AIR CARRIERS + COSMETICS AND TOILETRIES 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 + BOSTON + PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO 
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given the task of teaching the 
salesmen how to merchandise the 
line. They should provide the sales- 
men with all the necessary merchan- 
dising information. A large paint 
manufacturer recently prepared an 
elaborate sales manual for salesmen. 
In this manual, the salesmen were 
urged to be the customer’s advertising 
manager, sales manager, bookkeeper, 
stock clerk, and display manager. But 
the salesmen do not know how. They 
need somebody at the home office to 
show them and teach them the 
fundamentals of merchandising the 
line. 


10. A most important phase of 
the continuous program of sales 
training is the gathering of ideas 
from salesmen themselves and 
making the good ideas available 
to all the salesmen. This implies a 
neat job of selecting the ideas and 
experiences and adding good conclu- 
sions to help the salesmen profit from 
them. 

There are numerous vehicles for a 
continuous training program—letters, 
bulletins, house publications, personal 
conversations, meetings, including re- 
gional meetings, syndicated services, 
and outside authorities. 


Kit Idea Sells 
Plumbing Oddments 


New to the plumbing trade is this retail counter kit holding a 
wide assortment of plumbing oddments. 
washers, stoppers and repair parts have been sold separately. 
took the salesman’s time, and because it was simpler to sell larger 
items, these gadgets often were overlooked. 


A year ago, Kirkhill, Inc., Los Angeles rubber concern, put an 
assortment in a pasteboard kit, so the salesman could sell everything 
needed in one single item to the retailer. It made such a hit that now 
a durable plywood kit has been developed. This kit sells to the retailer 
for around $25, contains $60 worth of sundries when retailed, saves 
time, warehouse handling, and paperwork. Kirkhill figures that the 
manufacturer’s own savings in order records more than pays for the 
kit. The assortment sells evenly, being carefully figured on Kirkhill 
average sales over a period of years. 


Traditionally, all these 
That 
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Routed Copies 


Metal-Working Equipment has 
prepared a study of pass-along reader- 
ship among its entire circulation 
(24,511) to determine how many 
readers route their copies of the pub- 
lication and to secure accurate in- 
formation on the pass-along reader- 
ship and the number of readers for 
each copy. Nearly 10,000 replies to 
the questionnaire were received and 
from them it was determined that 
157,968 people see each issue of 
Metal-W orking Equipment; that al- 
most 80% of subscribers route their 
copies. Write Sutton Publishing Co., 
Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York, 
17, N. Y. 


Wisconsin Buyers 
The Appleton Post-Crescent has 


completed its first annual Survey of 
Buying Habits for Appleton, Wis. 
The study features the who, what, 
when and where of buying habits, 
brand preferences, newspaper reader- 
ship, radio audiences, and other sig- 
nificant data about the market. Some 
45 products, including 1,022 brands, 
are covered. The city was broken into 
“Block Groups” to assure a_ fair 
study. In all, 750 families, or 8.3% 
of the population, were interviewed. 
There is also valuable information on 
family size, number of wage earners, 
occupations, types of dwelling units, 
percentage of home ownership, and 
choice of shopping days. One section 
is given over to automobile owner- 
ship, both as to kind of car and year 
of manufacture. 


Marine Markets 


“Facts on Marine Market and 
Media,” is the title of a new booklet 
issued by Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review. The booklet sum- 
marizes the record-breaking peace- 
time marine market and shows large- 
scale marine activity now underway 
or pending, together with the many 
programs in the planning stage. It 
also presents comprehensive compara- 


tive media data. The publication is 
at 30 Church Street, New York 
7, N. Y. 


Surveys on People 


Over the past four or five months 


the Magazine Advertising Bureau, 
through its Nationwide Magazine 


Audience Survey, has been releasing 
a series of reports on its findings. The 
first and second reports were on “In- 
dividuals’—comprehensive reports of 
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methods and techniques employed in 
the surveys, and 52 tables of data 
concerning individuals and_ their 
reading habits. Report Three was on 
“Families.’ Now Report Four is 
ready. It, too, is on “Families,” but 
it summarizes a more complete report 
with charts and simplified tables. 
This report completes the presenta- 
tion of the basic data that the 
N.M.A.S. has uncovered concerning 
individuals and their families who do 
—and who do not—read magazines. 
Write Magazine Advertising Bureau, 
271 Madison Ave., New York, 16. 


Grand Rapids Market 


The Grand Rapids Press, part of 
The Booth Michigan Newspapers, 
has made use of figures from S.M.’s 
Survey of Buying Power in the prep- 
aration of a market folder, “In This 
Billion Dollar Market.” The Press 
has 99% coverage in Grand Rapids, 
94% in Kent County. The folder 
makes substantial use of charts and 
graphs to show spending in drugs, 
general merchandise and foods. There 
is also a chart which compares in- 
comes and gives advertising lineage in 


the Press. 
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Dayton Study Compares Purchases of 
Upper Half vs. Lower Half on 31 Items 


BY WM. F. GILBERT and ED F. READING 


Sawyer » Ferguson > Walker Company 


When the R. L. Polk Company, at 


the behest of The Dayton Daily Seiiiiitiens Bast z Addi 
News, took a crew to Dayton, Ohio, a ation by Income Zones — 
last year, they found a situation that Highest Income (over $5,000) 16.9%, PP 


would have brought a gleam to the 
eye of any market analyst. 


This was it: 


Upper Middle ($3,000-$5,000) 32.8%, 
Lower Middle ($2,000-$3,000) 26.8°/, 


Lowest Income (under $2,000) 23.5%, 


Lower 


ing up to: 
Half—49.5%, of the population 
Half—50.4%, of the population 


Only four-tenths percent from a 


UPPER LOWER TOTAL 
Percent Families | in “Percent Families i in Percent Total Families 
Upper Income Group Lower Income Group in City 
PReeret |Who Whe | wire Who | Who Who |Who Who wi. 
Who | Buy | Buy ‘Don’t Who | Buy | Buy Don’t Who | Buy Buy | | Don't 
Buy | by | any | Bu Buy | by | any Bu Buy | by = any | Bu 

Brand Brand y Brand Brand y Brand Brand y 
—EE — — — — --) ————————- —|——|- — 
eee 20.2 9.1 | 11.1 | 79.8 | 18.8 | 10.2 8.6 | 81.2 | 19.5 | 9.6 9.9 | 80.5 
Baby Food (Chopped)..... 8.2 7.0 1.2 | 91.8 5.4 4.1 1.3 | 94.6 69, 56) 1.3 93.1 
Baby Food (Strained)...... 12.6/11.2| 1.4|874]105| 92) 1.3/|89.5|116 102, 1.4/ 884 
Baking Wiis. .cccccccceses 63.2 | 48.0 | 15.2 | 36.8 | 43.0 | 32.9 | 10.1 | 57.0 | 53.4 | 40.7 12.7 | 46.6 
Baking Powder........+++- 98.7 | 89.6 | 9.1 1.3 | 95.4 | 90.2 | 5.2 | 4.6 97.1 89.9 72) 29 
RT 47.6 | 31.6 | 16.0 | 52.4| 40.8 | 30.8 | 10.0 | 59.9 | 44.3 | 31.2 | 13.0 55.7 
EPOCH ETT y 99.0 | 88.8 | 10.2 1.0 | 98.7 | 86.8 | 11.9 1.3 | 98.9 | 87.9 11.0 1.1 
ESS” 89.7 69.7 | 20.0 | 10.3.) 87.2 | 64.5 | 22.7 | 12.8 | 88.5 67.2 | 21.3 | 11.4 
Cees CPOE): ccc cevevoes 78.5 | 65.4 | 13.1 | 21.5 | 73.2 | 58.7 | 14.5 | 26.8 | 75.9 62.1 13.8 | 24.1 
Coffee ceatedsaceeseceaanl 96.7 | 85.5 | 11.2 3.3 | 92.9 | 85.3 7.6 7.1 | 94.9 | 85.4 | 95) 541 
i .. scnnvennts 17.7| 161 | 1.6 | 82.3]143/195) 1.8/| 85.7|161|144) 1.7) 839 
Flour (All Purpose).......-| 99.1 | 93.6 Doe 0.9 | 97.6 | 93.2 4.4 2.4 | 98.4 | 93.4 5.0 1.46 
eee 71.2 | 58.1 | 13.1 | 28.8 | 47.4 | 37.5 9.9 | 52.6 | 59.8 48.2 11.6 | 40.2 
Flour (Pancake)..........-- 68.8 | 53.2 | 15.6 | 31.2 | 60.3 | 51.5 8.8 | 39.7 | 64.7 52.4 | 12.3 | 35.3 
ae Serres 34.6 | 18.7 | 15.9 | 65.4 | 26.4 | 17.7 8.7 | 73.6 | 30.6 | 18.2 | 12.4 | 69.4 
| nha RE Tineke: Meterats Rens Seuat! Senate Mykened Resale Mien Stestall Matisse! 
Canned Milk Veiwesveaceee 54.6 | 45.1 9.5 | 45.4 | 62.9 | 57.7 5.2 | 37.1 | 58.6 | 51.2 7.4) 41.4 
PRs cneecsdeeedees 99.2 | 97.7 1.5 0.8 | 97.9 | 92.7 5.2 2.11986 95.3 3.3) 1.4 
— Ts prosecnoenee 64.8 | 37.4 | 27.4 | 35.2 | 32.7 | 18.9 | 13.8 | 67.3 | 49.3 | 28.5 20.8 | 50.7 
ith hotaaneneaoetews 52.7 | 40.7 | 12.0 | 47.3 | 51.3 | 36.3 | 15.0 | 48.7 | 52.1 | 38.6 | 13.5 | 419 
_ (All Purpose). . seecevws 84.8 | 64.8 | 20.0 | 15.2 | 72.4 | 61.9 | 10.5 | 27.6 | 78.8 | 63.4 | 15.4 | 21.2 
Rae Mate Maal. . «000s 41.2 | 32.5 | 8.7 | 58.8 | 42.7 | 37.3 | 5.4| 57.3] 41.9) 348) 7.1 581 
Soap (Fine Fabric Bar)..... 72.5 | 59.0 | 13.5 | 27.5 | 62.5 | 51.0 | 11.5 | 37.5 | 67.7 | 55.2 12.5 32.3 

Soap (Fine Fabric Powder | | | 
Bee TRRaAD.« cncccccsces 85.0 | 76.1 | 8.9 | 15.0] 72.7 | 60.9| 11.8 | 27.3] 79.1 | 68.8 | 10.3 20.9 
Soap (Bar-Laundry)........ 57.3 | 47.6 9.7 | 42.7 | 56.4 | 49.9 6.5 | 43.5 | 56.8 | 48.7 | 8.1 43.2 

Soap (Granulated or Pow- | | 
dered Laundry) eacebade 94.9 | 89.7 5.2 5.1 | 93.9 | 88.6 5.3 6.1 | 94.4 | 89.2 | 5.2 | 5.6 
RE 99.9|94.7| 5.2] 01199.6| 92.7) 69) 04/998) 93.8) 60) 02 
Soap (Detergents)........- 91.3 | 87.7 3.6 8.7 | 82.7 | 79.0 3.7 | 17.3 | 87.1 | 83.5 3.6 | 12.9 
Me ccskbeccoecess 88.6 | 78.0 | 10.6 | 11.4 | 72.3 | 63.5 8.8 | 27.7 | 80.7 | 71.0) 9.7 | 19.3 
Canned Soup.......-se00. 90.9 | 80.5 | 10.4) 9.1 | 83.4 | 76.2 7.2 | 16.6 | 87.3 78.4 8.9 | 12.7 
Diicvbcedorabhscanebebens 81.0 | 56.2 | 24.8 | 19.0 | 68.0 | 52.6 | 15.4 | 32.0 | 74.7 | 54.4 | 20.3 | 25.3 
Dc ccastensassumanene 23.7 | 11.0 | 12.7 | 76.3 9.5 5.9 3.6 | 90.5 | 16.9 | 8.6 8.3 | 83.1 

| 
Average 31 Commodities...| 67.1 | 56.5 | 10.6 | 32.9 | 60.4 | 51.6 | 8.8 | 39.6 | 63.9 | 54.2 | 9.7 | 36.1 
| 
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, need today is for greater sales volume 
in order to maintain satisfactory profits on 
higher and higher “break-even” points. 
That’s why you should give special con- 
sideration to increased local advertising in 


favorably situated markets. 


The eight Booth Michigan Newspapers offer 


advertisers and their sales executives the For specific information on Booth Michigan 
Newspaper Markets, call or write: 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street, 

, : . New York City 17 

imtensive newspaper coverage with a com- The Jotin E. Lutz Co. 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
bined daily total of 383,058 copies, ABC. Chicago 11 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 


two essentials of good advertising promo- 


tion: (1) a big, high-income market and, (2) 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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Your Best Friend... 
the Banker 


SOMEWHERE .. . at this very 
moment a group of business men 
are making a decision regarding 
the movement of goods or people 
... the relocation of a factory... 
the opening of a new distribution 
outlet, the setting up of a branch 
office or warehouse . . . the pur- 
chase of new equipment or some 
other major capital investment. 


Will your business benefit by their 
decisions? We don’t know! But 
this we do know... 


Without a doubt a banker is help- 
ing them to decide—as an active 
participant whose judgment is 
sought by management. For very 
few major moves or important 
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changes in any business are made 
without the counsel and experi- 
ence of the banker. 


The banker’s advice is sought in 
buying and selling decisions af- 
fecting every business and every 
commynity...on everything from 
steam turbines to office equip- 
ment. The banker's opinion is a 
powerful sales influence—he’s a 
key man in every community. 


Leading manufacturers are mak- 
ing good use of the many facilities 
of banks .. . and are keeping local 
bankers currently informed via 
the advertising pages of BANK- 
ING Magazine, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


perfect balance of numbers of con- 
suming units.* 

This provided an almost ideal op- 
portunity to examine these two in- 
come groups and discover: 


1. The relative buying habits of 
each group. 


2. The effect of their diverse in- 
comes on purchases of standard com- 
modities. 


3. The relative awareness of 
branded merchandise in each group. 


As important as the equa-division 
between the income groups were the 
qualifications of Dayton itself. 

By most standards of measurement, 
Dayton could qualify as “Middle- 
town, U.S.A.” 

Long recognized as an excellent 
test city** for this reason, Dayton 
now presented the opportunity to 
test the pulse of its middletown citi- 
zens and their buying habits. 

The R. L. Polk Company decided, 
among other aspects of the survey, to 
query a cross-section consisting of five 
percent*** of the population about 31 
household commodities. In each in- 
stance they were to be asked: 

“What brands of these commodities 
do you buy regularly or most fre- 
quently ?” 

The interviewer was to mark for 
each commodity: 


The brand preference (if any). 


Those who buy the commodity 
but express “no choice" as to 
brand. 


Those who "don't buy" the 
commodity. 


The favorable conditions attendant 
to the News-Polk study provided a 
near-perfect opportunity to ascertain 
the degree of sales differential be- 
tween the upper and lower half 
population. 

The sharp degree of this sales 
differential will prove startling to 
many. 

Some of the basic facts developed 


*Families, considered as buying units, 
were divided 51.8% in the upper half 
and 48.2% in the lower half. The nearly 
equal division of population (considered 
as consuming units) provides some clue 
to the quantities of the various com- 
modities which might be purchased by the 
two income groups. 


**Dayton was named one of the first 
10 test cities in the Nation in the most 
recent SALES MANAGEMENT survey among 
sales and advertising executives. 


***Five percent is the degree of pene- 
tration regarded by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census as adequate for its sample 
censuses. Few private companies, in their 
surveys, penetrate as deeply. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


from the questionnaire are detailed in 
the accompanying chart. A summary 
of the highlights in this chart 
follows: 


A. Families Who Buy 


A greater percentage of purchases 
for 29 of the 31 commodities was 
registered in the upper half of the 
population than in the lower half. 
For example, 85% of the upper half 
population bought soap powder and 
chips compared to 72.7% in the lower 


half. 
B. Families Who Don't Buy 


This analysis shows that the /ower 
half had a greater percentage of 
those “‘not buying” 29 of the 31 com- 
modities (Exceptions: canned milk 
and dirty-hand soap). 


C. Families Who Buy By Brand 


A greater degree of brand-con- 
sciousness was found in the upper half 
for 26 of the 31 commodities. Excep- 
tions: ale*, baking powder, canned 
milk, dirty-hand soap, laundry bar 
soap. 

The upper half, in relation to the 
lower half, was strongly brand con- 
scious of many items. Examples: bak- 
ing mixes, cake flour, frozen foods, 
soap powder and chips, detergents, 
and soft drinks. 


D. Families Who Buy Any Brand 


(These were the families who 
bought the commodity, but expressed 
“no choice’ as to brand.) 

For 20 of the 31 commodities, 
there was a greater percentage who 
bought “any brand” in the upper 
half population. 


*A local 10-cent ale is sold in Dayton. 
That probably accounts for the brand- 
consciousness in the lower half. 
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Many manufacturers will want to 
ponder the significance of these fig- 
ures. In canned meats, for instance, 
we find in the upper half that 15.9% 
bought “any brand.” This compares 
with 8.7% in the lower half. 

As in most of the commodities in 
the study, this means there are two 
potentials to consider. 

First, the upper half contains the 
largest number of families who al- 
ready buy the commodity regularly. 

Second, the upper half contains the 
largest number of families who buy 
the commodity but who do not ex- 
press a particular brand preference. 
Here is the opportunity to attract 
users of a commodity to a specific 
brand. 

Bearing in mind that the upper 
and lower half populations are nearly 
equal numerically, the average per- 
centages for the 31 commodities 
should provide these significant clues: 
(1) ability-to-buy, (2) advertising 
responsiveness, and (3) sales oppor- 
tunity in each division. 

The following table contains the 
percentages that put the aforemen- 
tioned clues into focus. 


Average of 31 Commodities 


Upper Lower 
Half Half 
Percent Who Buy 67.19% 60.4% 
Percent Who Buy 
By Brand 56.5% 51.6% 
Percent Who Buy 
Any Brand 10.6% 8.8%, 
*Percent Who 
Don't Buy 32.9% 39.6%, 


*The 32.9% of upper half families who 
don’t buy are for the most part able-to- 
buy. Conversely, many families in the 
low income group are not able to buy and 
are not prospective purchasers of branded 
commodities. 


If an over-all conclusion can be 
drawn from the News-Polk study, it 
would probably be this: On the over- 
whelming majority of standard house- 
hold commodities—including most so- 
called ‘‘clothesline products’’—the 
manufacturer will find his greatest 
potential in the middle and upper 
groups. When the manufacturer’s 
sales program or advertising formula 
trends toward the lower brackets, his 
product must have a special appeal 
for this group if he anticipates maxi- 
mum returns. 

Basically, if a manufacturer’s prod- 
uct fits into the category of 29 of the 
31 commodities surveyed by Polk, he 
should avoid the lower brackets 
whenever he can make an equal num- 
ber of impressions in the middle and 
upper groups. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA © 


City Zone Population Now 
OVER 


100,000 


Do Not Overlook This 
Productive Market When 
Planning Your Fall and 
Winter Schedules 


Watch ST. PETERSBURG 
Florida's Fastest 
Growing City 


St. Petersburg is a market you can- 
not afford to neglect. Remember 
—no out-of-town newspaper has as 
much as 600 average daily circu- 
lation here. The St. Petersburg 
Times gives you complete City 
Zone coverage in a market of over 
a hundred thousand. For further 
facts see our National Representa- 
tives. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES Sunday 


Represented by 
THEIS & SIMPSON, INC. 
New York ¢ Detroit « Atlanta 
Chicago 


Daily 


V. J. Obenauer, Jr., in Jacksonville 


BASIC IDEAS 


CARDBOARD 


ART WORK { 


ZONSTRUCTION | 
METAL+ PLASTIC LAMINATION 
WOOD+GLASS PRINTING 


RIVER RAISIN PAPER CO. 


DISPLAY DIVISION 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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SOUND RESEARCH 
IS FOUNDED ON GOOD SAMPLING 


The most efficient sample plan for market research 
is one which has been designed to fit the particular 
problem. There are many different ways of designing 
a sample. The plan which is most appropriate can 
best be decided by adequately trained research 
personnel, 


Among sample plans, the “area” method is by 
far the most advanced technically and in many cases 
is the most efficient. To draw an area sample requires 
a great deal of skill, experience, and training. It also 
needs a vast amount of sample materials. These 
materials include extensive detailed maps and sta- 
tistical counts for the entire land area of the U. S. 
as well as aerial photographs for many parts of the 
country. These have been developed in conjunction 
with the U. S. Government over a number of years 
and at great expense. 


Arnold King, recently appointed managing director 
of National Analysts, Inc. brings with him ten years 
of experience in applying area sampling to practical 
problems. Not only has Mr. King directed a vast 
number of surveys using area sampling, but he 
played an important part in the fundamental research 
underlying the technique. The greater part of the 
area sampling materials used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment were processed under his direction at the 
Statistical Laboratory at Ames, Iowa. 


National Analysts, Inc. has available all of the 
material necessary to produce area samples for the 
entire U. S. or any particular part of it. We believe 
we are the only commercial organization equipped to 
produce quickly and efficiently an area sample to fit 
your needs. 


Let us discuss your particular problem and the 
sampling methods thai you have been using. See for 
yourself how area sampling can make your research 
dollar yield a greater return. 


A conference costs you nothing. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE ° 1425 CHESTNUT ST. ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


A Complete Marketing and Research Organization with National ‘Coverage 
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"101 Ways”... EF. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company has pub- 
lished a booklet on “101 Ways to 
Use ‘Cel-O-Seal’ Cellulose Bands.” 
The pamphlet illustrates the closures’ 
adaptability for use on glass, plastics, 
tin, brass, porcelain, paper, ceramic, 
cork and other materials. Specific ap- 
plications to the food, drugs, liquor 
and cosmetics industries are shown. 
Executives considering packaging 
changes or new container designs may 
be interested in obtaining a copy of 
the booklet. The address: ‘“Cel-O- 
Seal” section, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington 


98, Del. 


Hospitals Serve Soda, Too... 
Of 1,126 hospitals interviewed by 
Hospital Management magazine, 1,- 
058—or 94% —use carbonated bev- 
erages. More than 60% of these hos- 
pitals serve them to patients and sell 
them to the staff, convalescent pa- 
tients and visitors as well. “Hospital 
Use of Carbonated Beverages” re- 
veals information on the practice and 
experience of a cross-section of hos- 
pitals in 47 states. The survey was 
tabulated and analyzed by J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., and includes figures on 
how often carbonated beverages are 
prescribed and exactly what brands 
are recommended. Send requests for 
the report to R. I. Ahrens, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Hospital Management, 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 


Time -Saver for Travelers: 
Business executives and salesmen 
traveling throughout the New Eng- 
land area might well be interested in 
the fact that the department and 
chain stores of Brunswick, Maine, 
are closed on Wednesdays throughout 
the entire year, or that stores in At- 
tleboro, Mass., have a Monday all- 
day closing the year ’round. ‘These 
facts and others have been compiled 
by the Information and Research De- 
partment of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in a booklet titled “Store 
and Legal Holidays in New England, 
and Evening Hours.” Published by 
the Chamber, it is available free to 
members, and to all others at 50 cents 
a copy. Write the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston, Mass., for a copy of 


this booklet. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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“but : 


Mr. Glubbens never 
sees salesmen... 


A tough man to sell, Mr. Glubbens. He is not to be cajoled by the spoken word, 
the graphic presentation or the power of over-the-desk logic. 

But he likes facts and he I:kes the authoritative way that only the FORUM 
horizontally covers building — all phases of building. Not just the details 
of the architect, the problems of the builder, the trade winds of the dealer 
... but all the integrated common denominators of his business and 
America’s No. 1 vast industry. 

Mr. Glubbens, on his way through the pages of the FORUM. reads 
the advertisements, too. In the FORUM, they invite his attention, 
arouse his thoughts. So Mr. Glubbens, whether he admits it or not, 
really does see salesmen. Some mighty forceful ones. 

Want him—and 62.000 more of building’s big 
decision-makers — to see yours? 


The Architectural 


Magazine of Building 


Division of TIME, Inc., 350 5th Avenue, New York I, N.Y, 
1948 
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Will U.S. Sell Consumer Goods 
to Europe Under the Marshall Plan ? 


Opinions in Washington vary but companies here can 
find out by watching purchase request lists — ECA 
Administrator Hoffman thinks communism would have 
taken Europe six months ago but for our billions. 


Under the Marshall Plan, is the 
United States going to sell any manu- 
factured consumer goods to Europe— 
over and above the food, raw ma- 
terials and industrial machinery it is 
now shipping? And what, in general, 
has been accomplished in the first six 
months of Marshall Plan operation by 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion? An SM editor inquired around 
official Washington two weeks ago for 
the answers. 

To the first question, the answers 
varied. 
tended to be in the negative. After 
all, the European Recovery Program 


Generally, of course, they 


was not designed to build American 
business, but to restore the productive 
and financial strength of the 16 par- 
ticipating countries . . . and to aid 
Europe to save itself from chaos and 
communism. ‘The restrictions upon 
what those countries may buy bar 
practically everything even faintly 
smacking of “luxury.” 

However, ECA Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman said this: “Gov- 
ernments of the participating countries 
decide what commodities they and 
their citizens may attempt to purchase 
under the ECA support plan. (Of 
course ECA has the final word—Ed.) 


Incentive Campaigns 
For Every Sales Problem... 


Gyen Reduce 
wow Inventory 
Outlets 
? ? 


Increase Launch 
Average New 
Sale Products 
? ? 


Merchandise 
Incentives 
Move Men 
Better... 
Move Goods 
Faster. 


Merchandise Incentive Campaign for your sales- 
men, your distributors’, jobbers’, or dealers’ 
salesmen will produce plus sales, plus profits. 


For over 25 years, America's foremost sales or- 
ganizations have profitably used our complete 
services — Planning, Promotion, Prizes. 


Send for our Portfolio for Sales Executives. 


Coppel Building 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD and COMPANY 


Dayton 1, Ohio 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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I imagine they will continue to apply 
the same limitations they are now 
using, though they may find recovery 
justification for additional products. 
But in a few countries there are some 
‘free’ dollars that are not under such 
close control.” 


Restrictions Are Many 


ECA policies make it obvious that 
a strong case would have to be made 
for any additional consumer products, 
especially if an ERP nation wanted 
to buy them from the United States. 
The ECA and the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, in 
which the 16 ERP nations do their 
planning under ECA supervision, 
would encourage such purchases first 
from another European country. But 
many types of manufactured goods 
are not available in Europe. 

A top officer of the Department of 
Commerce, answering our question as 
to whether there is going to be a 
European market for consumer goods 
replied: “I don’t know why not. I| 
think there will be a considerable 
market in a number of product lines.” 

But what will those products be? 
How can American manufacturers 
find out where and how to sell them? 

Up to now the commodities ship- 
ped under ECA—totaling $2 billion 
of the $5 billion appropriated by 
Congress last June 28 for the first 
full year of ECA operation—have 
comprised foods for the hungry, medi- 
cines and pharmaceuticals, fertilizers, 
coal, petroleum products, chemicals, 
metals—both primary and advanced, 
farm and industry machinery, air- 
craft with parts and accessories, lum- 
ber, pulp and paper. 


This Is What To Do 


There are several methods by 
which Americans may learn what 
products will later appear on the re- 
quest list. These will, however, have 
to be products non-competitive with 
European manufacturers, products 
the purchases of which will add some- 
thing to the economic health of Eu- 
rope, products in long supply in the 


| United States. 


In this country General Inquiries 
Section, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 800 Connecticut Ave., 
NW, Washington, D. C., will supply 
announcements to companies asking 
to be put on the mailing list. These 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Climaxing 75 years of service to the Business World 


This newest product of Remington Rand—the crowning 
achievement of 75 years of typewriter research and develop- 
ment — continues the leadership begun in 1873 with the first 
typewriter. The new Remington Electric DeLuxe, the hand- 
somest typewriter ever designed — and the best-engineered — 
provides increased typing production with decreased typing 


per ae 


Designed for greater read- 
ability . . . perfect stencils. 


Remingion 
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effort. It brings you a new high in typ- 
ing perfection — every character per- 
fectly formed, perfectly printed, abso- 
lutely uniform in appearance. The 
scientifically developed Finger-Fit Keys 
invite flying fingers to flow smoothly, 
swiftly over the easy-to-stroke surface 
of its keyboard; the quiet, sturdy motor 
has an unfailing reserve of power ample 
to meet every typing need. Here is per- 
formance which combines an ease of 
operation with a split-second response 
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Finger-Fit Keys adjust 
fingertips automatically ! 


and an increase in output that delights 
the secretary ... is a revelation to the 
executive. The typist need no longer 
worry about individual touch for beau- 
tifully typed letters and reports—with 
the new Remington Electric DeLuxe 
she merely touches the keys, and the 
quiet, smoothly functioning electric 
mechanism picks up the action and 
uniform typing appears on paper! 


Today, see this handsome new Remington Electric DeLuxe 


Typewriter .. . 


call your nearby Remington Rand office; let 


a trained representative show you its many features that will 
give you better typing, faster, at a lower net cost! 


» » » 


The new REMINGTON ELECTRIC DELUXE TYPEWRITER 
is unusually compact... fits all standard fixed-bed, 
center-drop and pedestal-style typewriter desks. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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NATION-WIDE 


Railway Express is part of the 
modern miracle of transporta- 
tion which makes the people of 
your community neighbors with 
those of other cities and towns 
from coast to coast. Neighbors 
. .. who depend on each other, 
near and far, for the essentials 
and luxuries which contribute to 
our way of life. 

The men and women of Rail- 
way Express are your neigh- 
bors, too, wherever you may 
live. They work with you and for 
you to provide a complete ship- 
ping service for every one of 
your business and personal 
needs. You'll find them depend- 
able neighbors, always ready 
to serve you with speed, effi- 
ciency and courtesy. 

It’s good business to say, 
“Ship it RAILWAY EXPRESS!” 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


-+»Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s 
one near your factory, office or 
home); 


..- Uses 10,000 passenger trains daily; 


«++Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its 
pick-up and delivery services; 


...Offers extra-fast Air Express with 
direct service to 1,078 cities and 
towns. 


NiLWa, 
Pexpaess? 


RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


will also be on file at all of the 42 
field offices of the Department of 


Commerce. Purchasing missions from 


most of the 16 ERP nations and 


commercial attaches of all of them are 
other sources. A list of these missions 


and a great deal of other data for 
Americans who want to do business 
under ECA is included in a booklet, 
“American Business and European 
Recovery,” distributed by ECA. 

Agents in Europe representing 
American companies have early access 
to sales opportunities as they develop, 
but companies without such agents 
may deal here with the commercial at- 
taches and the purchasing missions 
both private and governmental or 
they may make direct contact with 
importers or private business overseas. 
Names of such importers and busi- 
nessmen may be obtained from em- 
bassies and legations, from American 
banks with connections abroad or 
from the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


ECA Cuts Down Confusions 


Doing business with ECA coun- 
tries is dificult but ECA, still young 
and struggling, is cutting down con- 
fusion and improving procedures. 

One improvement now taking ef- 
fect is this: Allotment of quarterly 
ECA funds to participating countries 
will be made four months in advance 
of each quarter. Each ERP country 
must submit its application for pro- 
curement authorizations three months 


This ts 
BARNES & REINECKE 
PRODUCT STYLING 
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in advance. Final issuance of these 
permissions to buy are made by ECA 
two months in advance of the quarter. 
Also, where necessary, these purchase 
authorizations may be issued for 
goods to be delivered as much as nine 
months later, thus allowing time for 
manufacture. These changes are de- 
signed to overcome delays by putting 
financing on a forward basis. 

High officials in Washington who 
are directly concerned with our na- 
tional effort to save Europe through 
ECA while safeguarding our own 
economic strength say “our inflation- 
ary spiral has been checked if not 
stopped, though we are not out of 
the woods”; that we can now safely 
allocate at least 10% of most ma- 
terials and many products for export 
to Europe; that, as a result, our ex- 
ports to Europe should rise; that our 
import volume from Europe should 
rise also. 


Europe Is "Saved" 


As for the accomplishments of ECA 
itself, Administrator Hoffman de- 
clares Western Europe would have 
been in the hands of the communists 
six months ago had it not been for 
the promise of the Marshall Plan last 
year and the execution of it starting 
last April. He believes the progress 
that has been made during the past 
three months in trade and currency 
clearance between the 16 nations is 
spectacular and that “nothing but the 
pressure of American dollars—billions 
of dollars—could have brought it 
about.” 


ALARM CLOCK STYLED FOR 
THE O. B. McCLINTOCK CO. 


TIMED to TOMORROW 


Your product can be styled to 
sell against tomorrow's competi- 
tion because we at Barnes & 
Reinecke know industrial and 
consumer design trends far in 
advance. By 1950, at least 178 


OUR 15th GREAT YEAR 


products recently styled by our 
specialists will hit the markets 


Write for new, full color bro- 


chure and proc edure to good prod- 
uct design and styling 


STAFF OF OVER 200 


BARNES « REINECKE, INC. pésicners ond ENGINEERS 


234 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


SALES MANAGEMEN’ 


Se 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 


reprints may be ordered by number. 


Bureau, 


NEW REPRINTS 


180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 


179—The Sales Budget: Blueprint for 
More Efficient Marketing. (Price 25c) 


178—Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the 
Field Rises 40-50% since 1939. (A new 
survey.) (Price 10c) 


175—Unionization 
portfolio of six 
(Price 50c) 


of Salesmen. (A 
case-study articles.) 


ADVERTISING 
138—How to Increase Sales Through 


Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
(Price 25c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


176—College Seniors Rate Selling Work 
As a Career. (Price 5c) 


161—Why I Lost That Order. 
5c) 


(Price 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 


154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 50c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Praetices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 


MARKETS 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in Three Population Groups. (Price 25c) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


_ 142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


PACKAGING 


17 Four Practical Approaches t 
Packaged Food Merchandising, by Frank 
L. McKibbin, Jr. (Price 10¢ 
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162—What Women Like 
About Packages Today. 
housewives in ten cities.) 


and Dislike 
(A survey of 
(Price 25c) 


SALESMANSHIP 
172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 


Prove Quality? by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 5c) 
170—How to Train Salesmen For a 


Buyers’ Market. (A selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 


ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
(Price 50c) 


168—What Kind of College Training 
for Careers in Sales? by Robert S. Wil- 
son. (Price 5c) 


166—65% of the Men We Hire Now 
Stick and Succeed, by George L. Todd. 
(Price 5c) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


144—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 25c) 


177—A Current List of Selected In- 
formation Sources. (Compiled under the 
direction of Peter B. B. Andrews.) 
(Price 25c) 


USTRIES 1% THE 


J. E. Millis 
President 


ADAMS-MILLIS CORPORATION 


One of the World's largest manufacturers of 
quality seamless and full fashioned hose. . . 
Adams-Millis of High Point operates eight 
plants with more than 2,200 employees. 
Since 1904, this corporation has been a 
leader in the rapidly expanding industrial 
Piedmont section . 
County ABC Growing Greensboro Market 


. . the heart of the 12 


with more than one-tifth of the State's Total 
Retail Sales“ and more than 64°%/, News- 


* 191% Sales 
Management Figures 


Record family coverage. 


GREENSBORO 


NEWS and RECORD 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelly, Inc. 
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$6,500,000.00 


Insurance Policy on 


YORK’S FUTURE 


Large scale improvements in its 
industrial plants . . . like the 
York Corporation's $6,500,000 
current expansion program, which 
will provide employment for 5,000 


ane . +» are increasing York's 
market appeal by leaps and 
bounds, 


This rich Pennsylvania industrial- 
agricultural center now outranks 
many larger cities in income and 
retail sales . . . is fifth in per 
family income among the state's 
major markets . . . and heading 


rapidly for a BIG future. 


Now is the time to cultivate 
York, Pa, — through the widely 
read and respected Greater York 
newspaper, the Dispatch. 


the YORK DISPATCH 
oh Ze fey 


NN. HIGH-SPOT CITY | 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


A 


752 606 


Model 
\ Customers! 


Teachers really are models . . . for the 
25,000,000 youngsters in America’s 
classrooms and for millions of adults, 
too. Teachers’ opinions and preferences 
influence thinking . . . and buying... 
everywhere. As a group, they’re Amer- 
ica’s most influential market. 

Reach more teachers in State Teachers 
magazines, where exclusive local news 
coverage gets cover-to-cover reader- 
ship. Write Georgia C. Rawson for 
the complete story. 


43 MAGAZINES — 752,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


STATE TEACHERS 


MAGAZINES 


307 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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OIL DISPENSING ASSEMBLY eliminates the lugging of messy, sloppy meas- 


ures of oil from drums to crankcases. 


It also speeds up lubrication service. 


coming your way... 


«ssssMotor oil reels for service 
stations and garages are speeding 
the sale of bulk motor oil by cut- 
ting down the time usually re- 
quired for oil change. Oil is 
pumped directly from the refinery 
container to the crankcase. ‘Trips 
back and forth to fill and refill a 
measure are completely done away 
with because the oil hoses are al- 
ways within reach of the car be- 
ing serviced. Known. as Graco 
Motor Oil Reels, they are equipped 
with non-drip nozzles on the hoses. 
Once the reels are installed and 
put into use the dangers caused by 
unsightly puddles or smears of oil 
on the floor are removed. ‘The 
overhead models leave the service 
floor equipment-free thus providing 
extra space for manoeuvering cars 
or displaying accessory automotive 
items. Accurate, easy-to-read, 16- 
quart meters with totalizers record 
all oil drawn from the drum. In 
this way costly “loss” or “‘disap- 
pearance” of oil is prevented. The 
Graco Motor Reels are equipped 


with 20-ft. hoses and hand-fitting 

control valves. Reels for motor oil, ( 
chassis lube, gear lube, air and wa- 

ter can be combined in one bank. 

The manufacturer is Gray Co., 

Inc., Graco Square, Minneapolis 

13, Minn. 


esssse€kotape, a new tape re 
corder, has been designed to pro- 
vide higher power output, better 
tone quality and simplified opera- 
tion in the portable type of record- 
ing equipment. _ It was developed 


NEW UNIT may be used as a recordet, 
a player, or as a public address s ystem. 
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IN CLEVELAND AND 
6 ADJACENT COUNTIES Planned Distribution 


Do you know the localities in 

Ti 7 , y this rich market that will buy 

he Plain Dealer is the only morning most of your goods? Do you know 

newspaper in the compact, Cleveland 2-in-1 market. (Greater Cleveland the shortest cut to your biggest 
volume of sales? 


The Plain Dealer Market Survey 


Department can answer these 
hewspaper support for your dealers in their own communities. questions and others pertaining to 


plus 26 adjacent counties, with 141* thriving cities and towns.) 


This exclusive, low-cost morning coverage gives you local 


Whatever you sell, the Plain Dealer is a “must” on your particular business. Call or 
write today for an appointment to 


your advertising schedule for Northeastern Ohio. sssneaiiais: iin: naiieieicai adie 


* Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. 
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iw PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


NO COMPETITION 


Bayonne 
CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


That's why 99.2% of ALL the RETAIL ADVER- 
TISERS im Bayonne use THE BAYONNE TIMES 
EXCLUSIVELY . . . There just is no competition 
in this wealthy market. . . . No other paper or 
combination of papers can sell Bayonne—93% 
Home Delivered. 


Send for the TIMES Market Data Book 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., New York 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 


¢°°S0 MUCH IN ADDED SALES 


FOR SO LITTLE EXTRA COST 


Boost your sales with permanent, individual, ALL. 
PLASTIC price markers. Price and identify the 
product with the brand name. ‘NTERCHANGE- 
ABLE numbers make possible any price combina- 
tion. ALL-PLASTIC frame unaffected by time or 


KOVEE PLASTIC CO. 


3753 N. Marshfield Ave. 


Chicago 13, 11. 


usage. Sample, prices, sent upen written request. 
' 


POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. - YORK, PA. 


-_ 
FG de 


They're to be found in the building 
supply industry right now. But, you've 
got to know “pay dirt" when you see it. 
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after an extensive survey had re- 
vealed the troubles and needs of 
recorder user whose principal ob- 
jections were the squawks and 
tone-flutter of the average magnetic 
recorder. Outstanding features 
are a larger, more powerful ampli- 
fier with separate channels for re- 
cording and listening, an 8-inch 
speaker, and an oversize motor 
with inertia flywheel permitting 
guaranteed maximum speed varia- 
tion below 1%. Other features in- 
clude recording volume indicator 
eye, fast rewind and fast forward 
speeds without rethreading the 
tape. Its versatility permits the 
making of recordings from a 
microphone, a radio tuner, or phon- 
ograph transducer. For these pur- 
poses separate high and low level 
input jacks are provided. The Eko- 
tape may be used as a recorder, a 
player, or as a public address sys- 
tem. A fast (10X) forward speed 
and fast rewind, plus the recording 
time indicator scale, permit reach- 
ing any section of a recording with- 
out playing the entire reel. Motor 
drive and capstan operate continu- 
ously so that the tape starts and 
stops instantaneously without 
coasting—permitting precise cue- 
ing. ‘Tape may be spliced and 
edited. It also may be erased and 
used over again. The new recorder 
will be marketed in November by 
the Webster Electric Co., Racine, 
Wis. 


ssss.continuous projection as- 
sembly utilizes the DeVry Ban- 
tam Projector with a special new 
endless reel.. At the turn of the 


DeVRY Bantam 


switch a 16 mm. movie runs on 
and on until stopped by another 
turn of the switch. No rewinding 
is required. The endless reel feeds 
and takes up 16 mm. film in any 
length up to 1200 feet. The pro- 
jector with the built-in endless reel, 
prism, and mirror projects the 
image on a demountable attached 
screen or any other screen. ‘The 
complete unit is housed in a com- 
pact cabinet and weighs only 46 
pounds. The reel is a develop- 
ment of Triangle Television and 
Commercial Films, 20i%~-N. Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


IT'S DESIGNED to -fit in a brief case. 


«ssseneva-clog stapling plier 
will fit in a salesman’s brief case 
and will enable him to keep his 
papers in better order. The new 
model J-30 is 5% inches long, is 
flat-sided and is only about % 
inches thick. The J-30 is newest 
addition to the line of Neva-Clog 
Products, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ess2snew plastic adhesive holds 
white or colored cotton, rayon or 
wool flock to irregular surfaces, 
such as Christmas trees and 
branches of natural or artificial 
foliage. One of the most popular 
uses of the adhesive is in prepar- 
ing “snow” -covered Christmas 
trees and wreaths for holiday dec- 
orations in homes, department 
stores, florists’ shops, bank and the- 
ater lobbies. It is applied by hand 
brushing, spray guns or by dipping. 
The material is dilutable with wa- 
ter, the amount of dilution depend- 
ing on the coating method em- 
ployed. A few seconds after appli- 
cation, it forms a tacky film on the 
branches. The flock is then dusted 
or blown on the coated areas and 
the excess shaken off. The ad- 
hesive is available in white, red, 
blue or green. It is a product of 
Paisley Products, Inc., 1770 Canal- 
port Ave., Chicago 16, III. 


ENDLESS REEL feeds and takes up !6 
mm. film in any length up to 1200 feet. 
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Marketing Awards Set Up 
By AMA in Four Classes 


American Marketing Association will recognize: service, im- 
provements, new techniques, and the theory of marketing. 


Outstanding contributions to the 
feld of marketing will now be given 
formal recognition by the American 
Marketing Association. 

Wroe Alderson, of Alderson & - 
Sessions, Philadelphia, and president —— 
of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, has announced that the AMA’s 
national board has established these 
four national awards classifications: 


process, is specific in nature, has 
proved itself in operation, and is 
available to the entire marketing pro- 
fession even though it may not have 


1. Service to marketing. | 


2. Improvement of 
practice. 


marketing 


3. Development of marketing re- | 
search techniques. | 


4. Theory of marketing. 


How Awards Made 


National awards will be made for 
creative planning, thinking, and 
achievement which represent a defi- 
nite and outstanding contribution to 
the job rather than an individual, al- 
though this method of treatment does 
not preclude the designation of in- 
dividuals to accept the award. 

In announcing the new awards pro- 
gram, Mr. Alderson points out that 
provisions will be made for suitable 
recognition of award _ winners. 
“Award of Merit,” or “Certificate 


MARKET 


Wherever there's grass there are cows 


Ask For Factual Highlights 


ON THE TREMENDOUS PURCHASING 
POWER OF THE CREAMERY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


been made public prior to the making 
of an award. Confidential or exclu- 
sive data, regardless of its value, 
which cannot be disseminated cannot 
qualify for an award. 

Membership in the American Mar- 
keting Association is not a require- 
ment for eligibility to receive an 
award, nor will eligibility depend 
upon prior professional attainments, 
education, sex, age, race or creed. 

National awards will be based on 
contributions to marketing made 
within the calendar year preceding 
the making of the award. 


Been, 


facturing equipment, is the industry-pre- 


ot Distinction,” or some similarly ap- 
propriate title will be granted. Award 
winners probably will be limited to 
three in any one classification, and 
om these top three winners the 
ward of judges may select one to be 
itsignated for a top award. 

The Awards Committee, consisting 
ot William C. Gordon, Jr., chair- 
an, and Ralph S. Alexander, 
George H. Allen, Archibald Cross- 
ly, and William B. Ricketts, will 
lect the Board of Judges which will 
‘onsist of not less than 15 of the 


~ ...and the manufacturing of CREAMERY 


butter, cheese, and evaporated, con- 
densed, and dry milk. Throughout America's 
lush dairylands, thousands of modern 
creameries, cheese factories, and con- 
denseries daily convert many millions of 
pounds of milk into nutritious and sus- 
taining dairy products . . . bulwarks of 
the nation's basic diet. This vast network 
of plants and factories, teeming with 
highly industrialized activities for long 
hours of the day, represents one of the 
country's richest,..most responsive and 
able-to-buy-and-pay markets. Countless 
thousands of trucks daily haul fresh milk 
to the factories. Here, an army of skilled 
workers . . 


: ; buttermakers, cheesemakers, 
: AMA's top-ranking _ professional operators, and technicians . . . process 
narketing men, “adequately repre- ol milk with er 3 most pales. = 
“nting the whole field of marketing pa tenia ga es And ae 
‘ order to insure proper evaluation a ton to erty Teg ager 
: ; is huge market which buys an endless 
f a material submitted.” variety of shipping, transportation, proc- 
A job or contribution prepared by essing, packaging, handling, and manu- 
“ly individual, or group of individ- 
“Ss, company or organization en- THE 
“ged in marketing activities in the 
hited States or Canada will be ne ae 
6 cligible for a national award, pro- 
t. rded it meets the specifications of 
i “ating to a phase of the marketing 
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ferred ABC NATIONAL BUTTER AND 
CHEESE JOURNAL. The "JOURNAL" 
gives you pin-point precision coverage 
with a no-loss no-waste balance between 
active circulation and active subscriber- 
producing-and-purchasing power. The 
"JOURNAL" goes where work is done 
and goods are bought. . . for 38 years 
the most profitable advertising medium 
in these industries. 


Survey Facts 


Free to advertisers —s 
and advertising 
agencies: market- 
ing, merchandising 
data, and live sur- 
vey facts to help 


MARKET 
, plan Pe ef. | DATA 
ective advertising 

and ecease oor Wii] SERVICE 
industries, Lists and |) !}|\| 


! 
) 
addressing-mailing |, || 
services at moder- |) i 


ate cost. Ask us — Wii 
we have it — or 
get it. 


OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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NEWSPAPERS 


What brand of peas does the 
Seattle housewife purchase most fre- 
quently ? The answer to this and hun- 
dreds of other brand preferences are 
included in the 1948 Consumer 
Analysis of the Seattle market now 
being released by The Seattle Times. 
This survey, based on the pattern set 
by The Milwaukee Journal, will be 
made by The Seattle Times each year. 

The questionnaire used included 
over 200 items regarding brand pref- 
erences, shopping habits, and other 
information about Seattle families. 
Of the 166 questions regarding 
brands, 104 are preferences for 
grocery and food items, 20 for drug 
and toiletries, 22 for appliances and 
home repairs, 9 for beverages, and 11 
for others. 

In order that the Seattle market 
may be compared with other markets, 
many of the items included are sim- 
ilar to those used by the other 11 
newspapers making similar surveys. 

Forty-two percent of the question- 
naires mailed were returned. This 
resulted in a 2.9% sample of the 
ABC City Zone. 

Each person who completed a 
questionnaire was given two shop- 
ping bags of grocery products (about 
$5 worth, retail) which were sup- 
plied by 46 manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who wished to sample the 
Seattle market. 

In addition to brand preferences, 
information is given regarding dis- 
tribution of brands in retail stores. 
Checkers visited a sample of grocery, 
drug, and department stores, and 
listed all brands of designated items 
which were actually on the shelves. 

Two hundred six items were tabu- 
lated from each of the 5,000 question- 


Because BSN brings news that its read- 
ers convert into sales, it’s the best mes- 
senger for your sales-message. 
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gency Nery 


naires. Preferences for brands of an 
item varied from 160 for canned 
salmon to one for powdered bleach. 

The survey was conducted by a 
special staff under the supervision of 
Allan R. Potter, research and promo- 
tion manager of The Seattle Times. 

& 

A new study of the brand prefer- 
ences and grocery buying habits of its 
women readers has been made by The 
New York Times and is available 
now to grocery product manufac- 
turers and their advertising agencies. 

In an attempt to find out what 
brands of grocery products stock the 
shelves of Times readers, and in 
what type of store these products are 
bought, The Times Research Depart- 
ment queried 10,000 women readers 
in New York City and its suburbs. 
These were selected from the more 
than 90,000 who, within the past 
year, had written to The Times re- 
questing booklets or pamphlets on 
food, child care and home decoration. 
They were distributed in the same 
pattern as The Times circulation. 

Some 63 products were listed in the 
questionnaire, and those polled were 
asked to check the products used and 
the brands. Readers were also queried 
as to where they purchase those prod- 
ucts and the type of store, clerk or 
self-service. 

Copies of the study are available 
upon request to the Research Depart- 
ment of The New York Times. 

. 

The following officers for the New 
York Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Representatives 
have been elected: President, Stephen 
P. Mahoney of Burke, Kuipers & 
Mahoney, Inc.; secretary, Fred 
Dailey of O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. ; 
vice-president, Vincent Kelley of Jann 
& Kelley, Inc.; treasurer, Robert 
McClean of Reynolds-Fitzgerald. 

. 


Kenneth Mason, former promotion 
director of the Brooklyn Eagle, is 
named research manager of the New 
York World-Telegram . . . Robert 
K. Stoltz, for the past 13 years a 
member of the General Advertising 
Department, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, is appointed manager of gen- 
eral advertising, The San Francisco 
News. 


The Chronicle Publishing Co., for 


its three Marion, Ind., newspapers, 


appoints Inland Newspaper Repre. 
sentatives, Inc. 


MAGAZINES 


One of the largest and most inten. 
sive magazine audience surveys jp 
publishing history has recently been 
completed by Pathfinder and the re. 
sults are now available to advertisers 
and agencies. The survey, conducted 
by Alderson & Sessions, Inc., required 
a period of nine months to complete 
and the services of 225 interviewers 
who traveled a total of 73,000 miles, 
More than 1,600 communities in 44 
states were covered to obtain the 
7,500 complete separate interviews. 

With a 98% subscription status, 
it was possible to determine the exact 
number’ of families to be interviewed 
in proportion to regions and popula- 
tion groups. 

The survey analyzes Pathfinder’s 
penetration and influence in the Main 
Street market (communities below 
25,000 population), and _ includes 


| REFUND OR REPLACEMENT 


GUARANTEED 


VARSITY 


if not as advertised therein 


COMPANIONED by a Commended 
Seal, this guarantee is now awarded by y 
Varsity on same basis as those by Par- 
ents’ Magazine, using U.S. Testing Co. 


breakdowns on the magazine’ 
primary and secondary readers, sex, 
average family size and age of read- 
ers, home ownership, size of homes, 
car and radio ownership, electric 
lighting, central heating, mechanical 
heating, mechanical _ refrigeration, 
telephone service, ownership of per- 
sonal property, business, and real es- 
tate. Further breakdowns are given, 
covering educational levels of readers, 
occupational status, family incomes 
and community influence. 

Copies of the report may be had 
upon request to the Commercial Re 
search Department of Pathfinder 
Magazine, Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia, or to any of the publica 
tion’s branch offices. 

e 

Scientific American announces 4 
100% increase in its circulation guar 
antee for 1949. An entirely new 
magazine under the old name, the 
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REPRESE) iT 


No ballyhoo here! If you want your product 
to be first in the gi-gan-tic, stu-pen-dous 
Oregon Market* . . . then use the medium that is 
first! That can mean only one newspaper . .. 
The Oregonian ... first in Portland home- 
delivered daily and Sunday circulation, 

first in Oregon Market* daily and Sunday , 
circulation. For advertising that attracts 

the crowds and keeps ’em buying, 

The Oregonian is your ticket. 


FIRST... 


In Circulation: Daily & Sunday 
In Coverage: Family & Market 
In Influence: Editorial & Advertising 


= 


ED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC, se aalwhtlal 
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* 

All Oregon and 
Seven South. 
west Counties 
of Washington 


Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Great Newspaper of the West 


ONE OF SIX modern studios in WMGM's (formerly WHN) new million dollar 
quarters, 711 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. Sponsor's booth cantilevered over studio floor. 


magazine published its first issue in 
May. With the new guarantee of 80,- 
VO00 circulation, a new rate of $700 
per page becomes effective January, 
1949. The new rate replaces the pres- 
ent $500 per page rate which, how- 
ever, will hold for all contracts closed 
before the first of the new year. 
2 
The October issue of Ladies’ Home 
Journal sets another advertising in- 
come record. Advertising revenue for 
the issue totals $2,677,260.60, which 
surpasses the previous record of $2.- 
653,910 held by the Journal’s No- 
vember, 1947, issue. 
e 
Soft drink market statistics and 
information on the market potential 
for bottled beverages are included in 
a “Market Memorandum for the 
Soft Drink Industry,” recently issued 
by The Popular Fiction Group. 
Copies may be obtained by writing 
to: Director of Research, The Popu- 
lar Fiction Group, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
° 
Calling All Girls and Varsity, both 
published by Parents’ Institute, Inc., 
are now offering a combined adver- 
tising space package at a “special 
Teen Age discount.” The same or 


—that you're in business to do business; 
that you're on the lookout for immediate 
sales. 


different copy may be run in the two 
magazines, which are the same size. 
Both are produced by rotogravure. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


The Petroleum Engineer is taking 
cognizance of the trend toward spe- 
cialization both in training and later 
assignment of men in the operating 
divisions of the petroleum industry. 

For 20 years published in a single 
edition, the magazine will, after 
January 1, 1949, be published in four 
separate editions. One specialized edi- 
tion will be editorially devoted to 
each of the three operating divisions 
of the petroleum industry, one for 
drilling and production men, one for 
refinery and gas processing men, and 
one for pipeline and marine trans- 
portation men. The fourth edition 
will be a composite of the other three 
and available to those who desire 
complete coverage, management or 
executives over all divisions. A “Mas- 
ter Section,” of general interest, will 
be carried in all editions. 

— 

“Sell with Service” is. the an- 
nounced theme of a new publication 
called The Wholesale Drug Sales- 
man. The new magazine is being pub- 
lished for 5,000 wholesale drug sales- 
men who call weekly on the Nation’s 
drug stores. It will begin publication 
January 1, 1949, with headquarters 
at 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

e 

Shell Development Co., research 
and development affiliate of Shell Oil 
Co. and Shell Chemical Corp., will 
receive this year’s award for chemi- 
cal engineering achievement, spon- 


sored by Chemical Engineering, Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication. The award is 
made in recognition of Shell’s suc- 
cessful synthesis of glycerine for the 
first time on a commercial scale. 


Eugene F. Warner, managing di- 
rector of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ltd., London, is appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
McGraw-Hill International Corp, 

. Stephen R. Kent is named direc- 
tor of advertising, American Avia- 
tion Publications Clayton E, 
Ellis, formerly with The Iron Age, 
is appointed advertising and promo- 
tion manager of Illuminating Engi- 
neer, journal of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, New York City. 
Beginning with the January, 1949 
issue, the 42-year-old lighting field 
publication will open its pages to ad- 
vertisers for the first time. 


RADIO 


Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
has just published “Radio Families 
U. S. A.—1948,” updating its 1946 
edition of the same work. The volume 
shows the number of families and 
number of radio families in each of 
the 3,071 counties and in approxi- 
mately 1,300 cities. Issued as a con- 
tribution to fundamental radio re- 
search, “Radio Families U. S$. A— 
1948” is being sent to all BMB sub- 
scribers. Copies are also being sent 
without cost to all members of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. The book is avail- 
able to others at $5. 

The 1948 edition of “Radio Fam- 
ilies U. S. A.—1948” lists every city 
of 25,000 or more of population in 
metropolitan districts, every city down 
to 10,000 population outside metro- 
politan districts and every radio sta- 
tion city as of January 1948 regard- 
less of size. Approximately 300 more 
cities are listed than in 1946. 

“Radio Families U. S. A.—1948” 
contains a city index and a metropoli- 
tan index, showing radio ownership 
for each of the 137 metropolitan dis- 
tricts. A Canadian supplement and a 
county map of the United States and 
Canada are also included. 

Radio ownership was determined 


RUDOLPH MONTGELAS, newly 
elected president of Buchanan & 
Co., Inc., was v.-p. of the agency 
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MORNING... 


KRNT Ste. iy Sta. B Sta. C 


* 1.6 19.7 
46.9 HOOPER SHARE-OF-AUDIENCE 


AFTERNOON... 


KRNT ~ A se B ~~ = 


* 
38.7 nemelt fennn. OF - samen 


NIGHT-TIME, T00!... 


KRNT Sta. A Sta. B Sta..C Sta. D 


~ 5.7 19.4 14.9 5.4 
27.9 HOOPER SHARE-OF-AUDIENCE 


Saturday Daytime and Sunday Afternoon Domination Put KRNT Out Front 7 Days a Week! 


Use KRNT to Merchandise Your Product in a Territory That Has the Money to Buy 


it — Central lowa. Polk County (Des Moines) Boasts the SECOND HIGHEST 
EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME PER FAMILY in the entire United States!** 


KRNT ranks second to none in EFFECTIVE SELLING POWER! Our many accounts 


egree that resultful advertising is the cheapest! You will, too! DES MOINES 


THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE STATION 
*& . E. Hooper Share-of-Audience Report, June-July %kx* The figure is $6,402, sf 
1948, Des Moines—City, also shows KRNT leading according to 1948 
th : 2 . That Very Highly H ted, 
@ next highest-rated station by 10.2 points io ee a aie 


. vey of Buying Power Sales Results Premeditated 
total rated time periods, (copyrighted). : ASK A KATZ MAN AEC Affiliated . 


Station in Des Moines! 
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by field surveys conducted by Mar- 
ket Research Company of America 
and Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 
under BMB supervision. The data 
was prepared by Ralph Sharp, BMB 
analyst under direction of John 
Churchill, BMB director of research. 
It is estimated that the preparation 
and publication of the book cost up- 
ward of $75,000. 

“Radio Families U. S$. A.—1948” 
will be used as the base for BMB’s 
nationwide station and network audi- 
ence survey next March and will 
probably be the last authentic esti- 
mate of radio ownership by counties 
prior to the 1950 United States 
Census. . 


The San Francisco Examiner and 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s stations KGO-AM,; FM and 
TV have announced a long-range and 
far-reaching cooperative tie-up. The 
plan aims at presenting the best pos- 
sible special events, news, and public 
service shows soon after KGO-TV’s 


opening date. 


HERB SCHORR, who joined Ra- 
dio Station WOV, New York 
City, in 1946, has been named 
sales manager of the station. 


Approximate equality in program 
and advertising expenditure is 
planned, but there is no hard and 
fast dollar-for-dollar trade agree- 


ment. 
e 


WOL-FM, Washington, D. C., is 
now on the air and is duplicating all 
of the programs carried by WOL. 


Not tomorrow, but now. Let 
BSN help you do it! 
) 
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“AMERICA SPEAKS," new CBS television series sponsored as a public service 
by Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, is conducted by Dr. George Gallup 
(left), shown with Winthrop H. Smith, managing partner of the brokerage firm. 


It is scheduled to operate during the 
same time periods, 6:00 a. M. until 
12:30 a. M.... WHOL, CBS affli- 
ate in Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa., has 
begun broadcasting. Robert Meeker 
Associates, Inc., is named exclusive 
national sales representative. 


TELEVISION 


Production of television receivers 
in the United States will reach the 
100,000 a month mark by the last 
quarter of 1948, James H. Carmine, 
vice-president of distribution, Philco 
Corp., predicts. 

In New York City alone, television 
receivers are being installed in private 
homes at the rate of 1,000 per day, 
and this number promises to increase 
substantially in the weeks just ahead, 
according to Mr. Carmine. At the 
same time, television is coming to 
additional cities across the country. 

In his recent address before the 
Federated Advertising Clubs of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Carmine said, “The great 
Middle Western television service 
area, of which Chicago is the center, 
should rapidly assume its rightful 
place in the growth of this new in- 
dustry . . . The opening of facilities 
to link Chicago with Cleveland, De- 
troit, Toledo, Buffalo, Milwaukee, 
and St. Louis, will permit the de- 
velopment of the second important 
television network in the country, 
which should rival the one already 
operating along the Eastern Seaboard 
from Boston to Richmond, Va. 

“Today there are 34 television sta- 
tions on the air, as compared with 18 
at the beginning of 1948. The poten- 
tial television audience is 50,000,000 
at the present time. By December 31 
as many as 65 stations may be on the 


air, with a-potential audience of 
65,000,000.” 

“Today there’ are approximately 
450 advertisers on television, as com- 
pared with about 30 a year ago.” 

7” 

Television will come to the aid of 
America’s business as a powerful new 
sales weapon—perhaps the greatest— 
in the days ahead, Joseph H. Ream, 
executive vice-president of Columbia 
Broadcasting, recently told the Ad- 
vertisers’ Club of Cincinnati. 

Speaking on “Television Today,” 
Mr. Ream said that when current 
production problems are solved, effec- 
tive use of every available means to 
secure widest distribution of goods 
and services will become necessary. 
This need will bring television to the 
fore, he said, because it can accom- 
plish something which ne other mass 
advertising medium can do—actually 
demonstrate the product to the cus- 
tomer. The salesman will enter the 
home as an invited guest, unpack his 
samples and show what they do. 

“It has been estimated,” he said, 
“that the cost of demonstrating af 
automobile to 1,000 prospects is $5, 
000—$5 a demonstration. And the 
demonstration of a home appliance in 
a house-to-house canvass can some- 
times be done for as little as 50 cents 
a demonstration. Yet today on tele- 
vision the demonstration of a product 
can be projected into the home be- 
fore the eyes of the family group 4 
a cost of only 2% cents.” 

J 

CBS has forged five more links 
in its television network: WTVO, 
Detroit; WAGA-TV, Atlanta; 
WSPD-TV, Toledo; WTMJ-TV, 
Milwaukee; WEWS, Cleveland - -- 
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ABC’s television operations in the 
Middle West have made the transi- 
tion from individual station broad- 
casting to regional network service, 
now telecasting regularly scheduled 
recurrent programs via WENR-TV, 
Chicago; WI'MJ-TV, Milwaukee; 
WEWS, Cleveland; WSPD-TV, 
Toledo. The new regional web will 
be augmented on October 9 by the 
addition of WXYZ-TV, Detroit. 


FARM PAPERS 


A survey made by The Advertising 
Research Foundation reveals that 
The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn., with a 
circulation of 260,792, obtained 545,- 
000 readers in 13 days. This equals 
2.09 readers per subscription family. 

Results of the survey, printed in 
an 82-page report, are being distrib- 
uted to more than 4,000 advertising, 
advertising agency and publisher ex- 
ecutives. The report is Study Num- 
ber Seven of The Continuing Study 
of Farm Publications. 

The Farmer is a semi-monthly 
publication serving farmers and farm 
families of the Upper Middle West. 
It is printed in two editions—the 
General Edition distributed in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Iowa, and the 
Dakota Edition distributed in North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. 


RELATED SERVICES 


Stecher-T'raung Lithograph Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., and San Francisco, 
and Rode & Brand, New York City, 
have jointly announced an association 
between their respective companies. 
Although each of the firms will re- 
tain its separate identity, personnel, 
and plants, Rode & Brand will act as 
sales associates for the New York 
metropolitan area and nearby sur- 
rounding territory, as well as for in- 
dividual accounts in various sections 
of the country. 

Alfred B. Rode, Jr., and Charles 
W. Weis, Jr., presidents of Rode & 
Brand and Stecher-Traung, respec- 
tively, negotiated this mutual ex- 
change of talents and facilities with a 
view toward supplementing each 


ALFRED B. RODE, JR., president 
of Rode & Brand, lithographers. 
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other wherever necessary. The re- 
sultant association permits augmenta- 
tion of existing sales, research, pro- 
duction, and creative departments. 


MARKET RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The Market Research Council at 
its last meeting commended, for 
their foresight and leadership in pre- 
paring the Code of Professional Prac- 
tices and Standards of Reporting 
Practice, the following: Robert Wil- 
liams, Elmo Roper ‘organization; 
Archibald Crossley, Crossley, Inc.; 
Alfred Politz, Alfred Politz Re- 
search, Inc.; Percival White, Mar- 
ket Research Company of America; 


Frank R. Coutant, Factfinders Asso- 
ciates, Inc.; Arthur B. Dougall, 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates. 

The Council endorses this pro- 
posed Code, which would be used in 
the gathering and reporting of survey 
results. It also urges that any. or- 
ganization, represented by a Council 
member, adopt the objectives and 
principles outlined by the Code when 
they are applicable to that organiza- 
tion’s operations. 

The Market Research Council at 
the same meeting, resolved to en- 
dorse, cooperate with the National 
Better Business Bureau’s program de- 
signed to stop the use of fraudulent 
survey methods for selling purposes. 


ODN 
‘DAKOTA FARMER 


DOES A REAL SELLING JOB! 


* 
TRACTO RS | 
o within one week after our first 


d receiv 
: ent we ha 
advertiseme™ 


inquiries. - 


5 5500. 
s SOLD FROM $4500 TO $5 


«TRACTOR 


TRUCKS aNp Suse 


*TRUCKS 
AN - 


LIGHT PLANTS* 


*“‘Advertising in the Dakota Farmer 
certainly did pay big dividends. We 
sold 200 light plants.”’ 


*LIGHT PLANTS SOLD AT $450 PER UNIT. 


| 
| 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 
| J. P. MALONEY, Advertising Manager 
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Record Breaking Sales 
Forecast for Last Quarter 


The last quarter of 1948 will be 
the biggest quarter for retail sales 
in the history of the country. When 
the final figures are in they are likely 
to show an increase of 5% to 10% 
over the huge totals of the final quar- 
ter of 1947. 

Sentiment of SM’s Board of over 
100 editors on Future Sales Ratings 
also is preponderantly optimistic for 
the longer future, with the conse- 
quence that ratings have been upped 
in a large number of instances for 
the next 12 months. 

Employment will break all records 
this fall and will continue at high 
levels in the forepart of next year. 
Wage increases and tax cuts will in- 
crease consumer spending; European 
relief and defense programs will con- 
tinue to whet business activity; farm 
purchasing power will remain enor- 
mous in spite of commodity price 
breaks; demand will pick up because 
of greater availability of better qual- 
ity merchandise. 

Residential building, instead of 
levelling off, is spurting ; 950,000 new 
houses this year breaks existing rec- 
ords. Reasons: new families, contin- 
ued high marriage rate, long pent-up 
demand. There’s an estimated demand 
for 2,000,000 houses in addition to 
normal year to year demand. 

Recession forebodings will be 
heard as usual from the many 
prophets of doom, but this depart- 
ment continues to maintain staunchly 
—as it has in the face of a sometimes 
widespread expectation of business 
collapse—that not only is a business 
depression not impending, but that 
new sales records are imminent. 


Consumer Credit Not 
Overexpanded 


One of the most common com- 
plaints of the pessimists is that con- 
sumer credit is overexpanded. It is 
high, true, but borrowing in the 
form of installment loans, charge ac- 
counts, and other consumer loans 
naturally increases as more goods of 
the types usually sold on credit, such 
as automobiles and household appli- 
ances, become available. 

It is normal, moreover, for busi- 
ness indicators expressed in inflated 
dollars to reach new high records 
these days. Should the amount of 
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consumer credit, however, be related 
to the amount of the national dis- 
posable personal income, it will be 


found that the ratio still is about a - 


third lower than the 1935-40 average 
—certainly not a distorted average. 
Consumer credit has risen 90% over 
that average, but the Nation’s dis- 
posable personal income. has gained 
over 160%! 

Significantly, too, there is no indi- 
cation as yet of a reversal in the up- 
trend of personal holdings of liquid 
assets. The most recently issued fig- 
ure of the Federal Reserve Board is 
December, 1947, $172 billion, a rec- 
ord-breaking total—up 4% over the 
$165.2 billion at the end of 1946. 
The December 1947 figure is about 
$120 billion higher than the Decem- 
ber 1940 total, a jump of 230%, 
and it represents a gigantic reservoir 
of buying power, consisting of cur- 
rency, demand deposits, time deposits, 
savings and loan shares, United 
States Government securities, and 
trust funds. The trust fund portion, 
totaling $21.6 billion in 1947, in- 
cludes only the amounts adminis- 
tered by corporate trustees. 


Object: Improved Ratings 


SALES MANAGEMENT is constantly 
striving to improve its Future Sales 
Ratings, and is pleased to hear from 
its readers in this regard. One of the 
Board of Editors of Future Sales 
Ratings pointed out, for example, 
that while a rating of the Sporting 
Goods industry was valuable, there 
was no rating of the Sports industry 
itself, this being one of the country’s 
top-ranking cash industries. 

The subsequent research on the 
Sports industry showed that about $6 
billion annually is spent in seeing 
sports and in purchasing equipment 
for sports. Baseball, football, hockey, 
boxing, wrestling, basketball, hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating, bowling, and 
golfing—to mention a few—witness 
expenditures in their pursuit running 
into staggering totals. 

Beginning with this issue, then, 
Future Sales Ratings will inaugurate 
a new category: Sports and Sporting 
Goods. It has been given a Size 
Rating of C (note the key: C is in 
the four to seven-billion-dollar class), 
a last quarter 1948 rating of kk&k* 


and a 12 months future rating of 


kkk. 


How to Interpret Ratings 


In studying the ratings for indivi. 
ual industries, the reader must realize 
that a starting base exists. We begin 
with a consensus of expected increase 
in sales of all industry. For the fing 
1948 quarter, as shown in the key jy 
the right hand table at the top of the 
Future Sales Ratings page, these jn. 
creases are expected to hit an over-all 
average of 5% to 10% over the 
sales of the final quarter of 1947, 

However, since the outlook for the 
next 12 months is not so favorable 
relatively, as the outlook for the next 
quarter, the consensus of increas 
expectations for the next 12 month 
runs from no increase to a 5% in- 
crease. The median (halfway mark) 
of the five-star ratings is three stars, 
so that any industry rated three stars 
for the last quarter is expected ina 
consensus of the Board of Editor 
of Future Sales Ratings to experi- 
ence a dollar sales volume 5% to 
10% over the dollar sales volume of 
the last quarter of 1947. In the cas 
of the next 12 months, however, 
three-star rating would mean an in 
crease ranging up to 5% over the 
preceding 12 months, since the bas 
for the next 12 months differs from 
that of the final quarter of 1948. 


Note Size of Industry 


For additional perspective on the 
significance of these ratings, the siz 
of the industry should be noted. This 
is quickly obtainable from the table 
entitled “Relative Size Rating.” The 
column of letters carries a size rating 
for each industry, this rating ¢str 
mating industry size for 1948. 

The original ratings of SALE 
MANAGEMENT'S Future Sales 
Ratings are threshed and scrutinized 
by Peter B. B. Andrews, former Ir 
dustrial Economic Advisor, War Pro 
duction Board, Washington, D. ¢ 
The ratings are then put through 
the acid test by a Board of Editon 
numbering over 100 and_ including 
editors of leading magazines, editos 
of statistical services, market research 
men, a wide range of economist 
trade association statisticians, adver 
tising agency research men, and It 
dustrial analysts, including many me 
who served on the WPB. 

Detailed industry tabulations 4" 
on the following page. 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS 


Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


{By industry sales volume) 
A—Ten Billion Dollars and Over 


(All ratings are relative to the median (**x), 
which equals a 5-10% increase for the 4th Qtr., 


vid- B—Seven Billion to Ten Billion Dollars 1948, vs. the 4th Qtr., 1947; and no increase to a 
lize C—Four Billion to Seven Billion Dollars 5%, increase for the next 12 mos., vs. the preceding 
gin D—Two Billion to Four Billion Dollars 12 mos.) 
aSes E—One Billion to Two Billion Dollars wkekkk—Best Relative Outlook 
inal F—One-Half Billion to One Billion Dollars kkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 
y in G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars kkk = ~=—Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
the xk —Fair Relative Outlook 
In * —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 
r-all 
the 
> the z at yo ite Sales ;, 
able es Prospect 7m | — Prospect aI 
next Rating | Rating for Rating for Rating Rating for = Rating for 
(See Fourth Next 12 (See Fourth ont 12 
rease Above | Quarter | | Mos. (See, Above | (she Above | setts ee) 
nths Key) Key) Above Key Key) Key) ove ey 
reer D kk wk Minsiiee Teale: ..c.0cc.cvse+s0e G 
ark) Bi Air Conditioning .. F toto oink Machinery (Agric.) ... E 
tars, HR Air Transportation . F wie kkk Machinery (Ind'l.) .... os 
stars [Aircraft Sales ... F tittk = kh Meats ow... ss... C 
in a Auto Sales (New) B kkk kkk Medical Care . c 
‘a Auto Sales (Used) E kik wk Metal Containers if 
tors HR Auto Tires E xk xk | Metals (Non-Ferrous)} c 
‘peri- I Baking D xk xk | Motion Pictures ...... E 
% to ip Banks (Revenues) E wk xk Musical Instruments E 
ne of Meter F xk xk Office Equipment ... F 
“pbuilding Heavy) ari B totkk = took Oil Burners . , E 
CaS TE Building (Residential) Cc toto took Oil (Cooking) G 
ever, Candy & Chewing Gum . E kk * | Oil Equipment E 
n in Mecanned Fruits & me E * * eer ae E 
the ip Cereals G * * | Paper & Products ... c 
“oa Chemicals A kkk toto Personal Care ...... i D 
f ¥ Cigarettes D xk kk Photographic Supplies Be G 
rom Cigars 1... G * xk Physicians & Dentists . D 
: Clothing (Men's, Women's | Plastics .... F 
& Children's) ..... B kke xk Printing & Publishing Equip. F 
Coal (Anthracite) F xx kk ae ee ee E 
Coal (Bituminous) D | kkk ok Railroad Equipment 1?) 
a the Cosmetics tenes Ft * xk Railroads B 
Cotton Textiles D * * | Refrigerators ............ F 
€ sitt Dairy Products . D * xk Restaurants & Bars . A 
This Department Stores A § «kx kk Rubber Products ............ D 
table ME Diesel Engines |... G wikkk loko Security Financing F 
’ The Drugs & Medicines . D | sfok* kkk | Shipbuilding ......... G 
. eciucation Fo okkk | ok pean D 
rating Electrical Equipment (Heavy) Cc took =| toiotoick Silk Textiles G 
esti: PB Electrical a, (Light) . E | fkkkk okie Ned te onde risieo mien wee E 
apie a orteyeat A toctcick = took Soft Drinks .... ee 
SALES A kkk xk Sports & Sporting Goods ... c 
ales £ | tok kk Steel & Iron ...... A 
<ateed IG : G x * es aeseea be E 
nize Gatling & Oil .. c kkikk = —_kitkk Surgical Equipment ene G 
er In- & Materials . E totctoik toto Synthetic Textiles (Rayon, 
r Pro- a A * * Nylon, etc.) E 
Dp. C Hot - E kek kKkekkk Ps ois saust iain nel aisare <a G 
an “weg Oe ee E * xk Toothpaste & Mouthwashes G 
iroug! Ouse Furnishings, (Floor Toys & Games ....... G 
editors Overings, Furniture, Trailers (Auto) G 
Juding ta oa Cc kkk kkk Travel & Vacations A 
editor oducts (Misc.) c tock lo ktoinkk Travel (Sea) ..... E 
eee” ae Cc 9 9.9.8.4 kkk Trucks PRR cic D 
esear™ c tokik = keteteIk Utilities (Electric) c 
omist S$ xk kkk Utilities (Gas) ... E 
advet E * * Utilities Telegraph) G 
nd in F * * Utilities (Telephone) D 
oe Cc kk kk Vacuum Cleaners .... G 
ny G wk * Washers (Household) _ rer 
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Note: Future Sales Ratings are specially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue. 


Retail Sales Forecast for October, 1948 


Retail sales in the United States 
will amount to $11.4 billion in Octo- 
ber 1948—the largest volume to be 
recorded so far this year as we 
move into the most active season. 
Nevertheless, the percentage gain an- 
ticipated for this October as against 
last October is only 4.3%. In part 
this small gain reflects the fact that 
October 1948 has one less selling day 
than October 1947. After allowance 
for the number of selling days, the 
projected increase is 7.5%, which is 
somewhat less than the retail price 
rise in the corresponding period. 

The regional pattern of current 
sales performance established so far 
this year favors the Middle West and 
Southwest regions in a most marked 
manner. The Pacific and New Eng- 
land states still trail far behind the 
national sales gain. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age (for this October compared with 
last October) are: Casper, Wyo., 
112.9; Houston, Tex., 111.5; Beau- 
mont, Tex., 110.1; Lubbock, Tex., 
110.0; Austin, Tex., 108.6; Bakers- 
field, Calif., 108.5; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., 107.0; Spartanburg, S. C., 
107.0; Baton Rouge, La., 106.7; 
Aberdeen, S. D., 106.5; Amarillo, 
Tex., 106.1; Dallas, Tex., 106.0; 
East St. Louis, Ill., 106.0; South 
Bend, Ind., 106.0. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
Department with the aid of Eco- 
nometric Institute, Inc., maintains 
running charts on the business prog- 
ress of more than 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. 
Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales 
tax collections, Department of Com- 
merce surveys of independent store 
sales, Federal Reserve Bank reports 
on department store sales. 
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The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar 
figure for all retail activity as de- 
fined by the Bureau of the Census. 
The figures are directly comparable 
with similar annual estimates of re- 
tail sales as published in SM’s Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are 
Given, the first being “City Index— 
1948 vs. 1939.” This figure ties back 
directly to the last official Census and 
is valuable for gauging the long-term 
change in a market. It is expressed 
as a ratio. A figure of 400.0, for 
example, means that total retail sales 
in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 
1948 over 1947,” is similar to the 
first, except that last year is the base 
year. For short-term studies it is 
more realistic than the first, and the 
two together give a_ well-rounded 
picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National 
Index, 1948 over 1947,” relates the 
city’s change to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have this month a sizable 
gain over the same month last year, 
but the rate of gain may be less—or 
more—than that of the Nation. All 
figures in this column above 100 in- 
dicate cities where the change is more 
favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived 
by dividing the index figure of the 
city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” 
gives the total amount of retail sales 
for the projected month. Like all 
estimates of what is likely to happen 
in the future, both the dollar figure 
and the resultant index figures can, at 
best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 


of existing trends. Allowance is made 
in the dollar estimates for the ey. 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures 
studied together, will provide valu. 
able information on both rate of 
growth and actual size of a city 
market. , 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must 
not be reproduced in printed form, 
in whole or in part, without written 
permission from SALES MAanace. 
MENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data 
include (a) special advertising and 
promotion drives in spot cities, (b) 
a guide for your branch and district 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, 
(d) checking actual performances 
against potentials, (e) basis of let. 
ters for stimulating salesmen and 
forestalling their alibis, (f) deter- 
mining where drives should be local- 
ized. 


A Pre-Release Service |; 
Available. SM will mail, 10 days in 
advance of publication, a mimeo- 
graphed list giving estimates of retail 
sales in dollar and index form for the 
200-odd cities. The price is $1.00 


per year. 


* Cities marked with a star are 
Preferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with 
a level of sales compared with the 
same month in 1947 which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October 1948) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 
1939 1947 1947 1948 


United States 


302.2 104.3 100.0 11,379.00 

Alcebama 
% Birmingham ... 454.8 104.6 100.3 408 
Gadsden ...... 434.7 100.0 95.9 - 
Mobile ....... 488.9 1104 1059 be 
Montgomery ... 420.9 102.9 98.7 11. 

Arizona 
%& Phoenix ...... 474.3 105.4 101.1 as 
se Tucson ...... 420.6 110.2 105.7 8.8 
Arkansas 
% Fort Smith ... 399.6 104.6 100.3 ho 
% Little Rock ... 522.5 105.3 101.0 “ 


(Continued on page !38) 
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You must have a needle and thread to sew things up. They go 
together—for results. Make sure you're sewing with thread when 
you bid for your full share of Hempstead Town's $334,937,000 
. of its $110,086,000 food sales, 25th highest 


among the nation's cities. 


retail sales . . 


Retailers will tell you this newspaper and the market go together 
—for results . . . for the standard size Review-Star, chock-full 
of news and features, gets mass response through its policy of 
supplying information, suggestion and inspiration to the many 
thousands of families that are the tap roots of Hempstead Town's 
growth, commercial and otherwise. In August these result-happy 
retailers enabled the Review-Star to attain the highest monthly 


linage record in the paper's history. 


Nassau Daily Review-Star 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Sh days @ week, 5¢ a copy @ Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc. 
New York Chicago @ St, Louis ©@ San Francisco © Los Angeles 


Detroit © Cincinnati @ Kansas City @ Atlanta 


OCTOBER 1, 1948 


Leading N. Y. State's High-Spot Cities 
is a habit with Hempstead Town. In 
October, twenty-ninth consecutive month 
in the lead, retail sales forecast is 
216.6% above October 1939. Volume for 
October is $34,600,000. And Hempstead 
Town leads N. Y. State's major markets 
{over 250,000 population) in retail sales 
gains October '48 over '47—with 7.04% 
increase. 
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NO TRIMMINGS 
TO CUT AWAY! 


Butchers with a good 
sense of salesmanship, 
trim their meat before 
they offer it to particu- 
lar buyers. 


They know that 
waste trimmings are 
not appetizing to most 
Americans. 


They know too, that 
tempting obviously 
choice cuts, result in 
attracting, new, desire- 
able customers. 


The Holyoke Tran- 
script-Telegram is for- 
tunate to have a con- 
centrated market with 
no waste fringe that 
has to be cut away from 
its compact circulation. 


For the makings of a 
really luscious. sales 
dish, send your invita- 
tion to buy to over 
25,000 well to do homes 
that are located in The 
Holyoke City Zone. 


There are no trim- 
mings to cut away, sal- 
vage or conceal when 
you advertise in 


The Holyoke Mass. 
Transeript-Telegram 


Represented By— 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 


HIGH 
SPOT HIIIES 


(Continued from page 136) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October 1948) 


California 


% Bakersfield .... 
Berkeley ..... 
Fresno .....++. 

% Long Beach ... 
Los Angeles 
Galfand .cccce 
Pasadena ..... 
Riverside ..... 
Sacramento 
San Bernardino. 
San Diego .... 
San Francisco . 
San Jose ..... 
Santa Barbara . 


Stockton ..... 


Colorado 


¥% Colorado Springs. 
we Denver ....... 
we Pueblo ....... 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport 


Hartford ..... 


% New Haven .. 


% Stamford ..... 


Waterbury 


Delaware 


Wilmington .... 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Florida 


Jacksonville 


*% Miami ....... 
Orlando ...... 
Pensacola ..... 


St. Petersburg 


% Tampa ....... 


Georgia 


BE ceases 
Augusta ...... 
Columbus ..... 
Pree 
x Savannah ..... 


Hawaii 


% Honolulu ..... 


Idaho 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for October 1948) 

City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
vs. vs. Vs. October 
1939 1947 1947  o4 


Illinois 


Bloomington ... 299.7 103.8 99.5 53] 
#Champaign-Urbana 314.5 108.4 104.0 7.0) 
Chicago ...... 279.7 103.2 99.0 37943 
% Danville ...... 341.8 106.5 102.1 5.74 
Decatur ...... 283.2 104.2 99.9 AG 


% East St. Louis .. 335.6 110.6 106.0 7.95 


¥% Moline-Rock Island- 

E. Moline ... 314.2 106.0 101.7 1052 
WR seceses 309.8 108.6 104.2 16.95 
% Rockford ..... 345.3 106.0 101.7 13.75 
%& Springfield .... 334.7 110.2 105.7 12.2 


Indiana 

we Evansville ..... 391.1 109.9 105.4 15% 
%& Fort Wayne ... 332.8 105.5 101.2 16.74 
a 332.8 109.7 105.2 15.16 
% Indianapolis ... 346.3 106.7 102.3 58.49 
Ww Muncie ....... 328.0 108.9 104.5 6.89 
%& South Bend ... 385.8 110.6 106.0 16.59 


%& Terre Haute .. 329.5 108.5 104.1 9.95 


lowa 
Cedar Rapids .. 301.8 99.4 95.3 8.93 
%& Davenport .... 331.7 109.4 104.9 10.19 
Des Moines ... 321.4 104.1 99.8 23.69 
Sioux City .... 297.3 103.2 99.0 10.47 
Waterloo ...... 331.8 102.0 97.9 8.43 
Kansas 
% Hutchinson ... 375.3 108.4 104.0 5.4 
%& Kansas City ... 437.8 109.8 105.3 13.74 
Topeka ....... 420.2 102.4 98.2 11.89 
% Wichita ....... 540.5 107.9 103.4 25.78 
Kentucky 
Lexington .... 339.2 98.1 94.0 10.04 
we Louisville ..... 316.4 104.9 100.6 37.11 
Louisiana 


% Baton Rouge .. 375.1 111.3 106.7 9.34 
New Orleans ... 355.0 103.8 99.5 49.% 
% Shreveport .... 337.3 108.3 103.8 14.2 


Maine 
Bangor ....... 261.7 100.3 96.2 4.16 
te Lewiston-Auburn. 277.4 104.4 100.1 6.32 
Portland ..... 284.9 99.0 95.0 IZ 
Maryland 
Baltimore ..... 303.7 101.8 97.7 1034 
Cumberland ... 280.9 98.6 94.5 5.9 


Massachusetts 
ree 224.0 100.2 96.1 
Fall River 267.2 1011 6.9 
Holyoke ...... 234.0 96.7 92.9 
SOE sccvsse 307.8 101.3 97.1 
LSNE ccccccoss 200.3 99.1 95.1 
New Bedford .. 262.1 98.3 94.2 
Springfield .... 250.8 103.1 98.9 
Worcester ..... 234.0 102.7 98.5 

Michigan 

* Battle Creek .. 350.8 108.0 103.5 

Siw GY .icce 369.0 106.8 102.4 


Detroit ....... 378.6 109.6 105.7 


Michi 
Flint 
x Grand 
Jackso! 
Kalam: 
+ Lansini 
x Musker 
 Sagina’ 


Duluth 
x Minnea 
xt. Pi 


Missis 
 Jackso 


Missor 


& Kansas 
x St. Jo 
x St. Lo 

Spring 


Monte 


& Billing 
Butte 
Great 


Nebra 


& Lincolr 
* Omaha 


Nevac 


Reno . 


New | 
® Mench 


New . 


Atlanti 
Camde 
Elizab 
Jersey 
Hob 
Newark 
& Passai 
Paterse 
Trento) 


New | 
FAlbugu 


. Ss gina 
1 Grand Rapids .. 
t Jackson «+++ 
+, Me x Kalamazoo 
is © 
mE Lansing «+++. 
0 x Muskegon ..-- 
x Saginaw ee 
52 
; Minnesota 
2B x Duluth ....-. 
¥ Minneapolis 
St. Paul .... 
Rd Mi — . 
Ot IsSISSIPpt 
16 BE xlackson ..... 
5.49 
5.89 4 
33 Missouri 
ms % Kansas City .. 
St. Joseph .... 
St. Louis .... 
Springfield .... 
8.93 
0.19 
30 7 Montana 
0.47 = 
gu * Billings ..... 
i a 
x Great Falls 
5“ B Nebraska 


ener 


RETAIL SALES 


City 
Index 
1948 
vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1948 
vs. 
1947 


Michigan (cont'd) 


292.4 


109.4 


109.5 
108.3 
106.1 
102.8 


107.3 
102.4 
107.7 


104.4 


10.04 MD ticevaces 261.7 95.9 
37.11 
New Hampshire 
& Menchester 262.4 105.3 
9.34 
49.% 
an New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 235.0 94.9 
Camden tides 266.2 101.6 
Elizabeth ..... 264.5 98.6 
41% Jersey City— 
632 Hoboken 202.9 102.8 


W Albany 


* Buffalo 


- 325.3 105.9 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1948 
vs. 
1947 


104.9 


100.1 


92.0 


101.0 


101.6 


103.3 
97.7 
100.1 
93.9 


103.0 


97.8 
100.4 
102.4 
102.2 
101.5 

99.4 


\S.M, Forecast for October 1948) 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1948 


18.80 
25.10 
8.80 
10.72 
14.60 
8.48 
7.79 


13.06 
75.38 
45.75 


10.71 


§.53 


8.17 


9.69 
12.08 
10.99 


21.71 


15.57 


7.01 


16.05 
8.54 
56.54 
5.6C 


34.6C 


66.70 
rey 
37.37 
9.74 
23.24 
6.71 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for October 1948) 


City City 
Index Index 
1948 1948 
vs. vs. 
1939 1947 
North Carolina 
% Asheville ..... 366.6 104.7 
%& Charlotte ..... 393.2 105.8 
Durham ...... 362.8 99.0 
% Greensboro - 409.0 109.8 
% Raleigh ...... 395.7 109.6 
% Salisbury ..... 378.3 104.6 
Wilmington - BIS BZ 
Winston-Salem . 362.5 100.9 
North Dakota 
eee 357.3 110.2 
Ohio 
ee 299.2 104.3 
We Canton ccscccs 292.5 108.1 
¥% Cincinnati 292.6 107.2 
%& Cleveland ..... 288.5 105.8 
% Columbus ..... 300.4 109.8 
re 296.7 104.7 
% Mansfield ..... 289.4 108.7 
% Springfield 239.1 110.4 
% Toledo ....... 292.8 108.7 
we Warren ....... 291.5 108.7 
% Youngstown 291.4 107.5 
Oklahoma 
Bartlesville .... 293.6 100.6 
Muskogee ..... 313.6 100.7 
Oklahoma City . 321.8 103.5 
2 eee 327.6 108.4 
Oregon 
we Eugene ....... 386.8 1038.9 


Portland 


Pennsylvania 
% Allentown ..... 285.9 109.0 
RRGOME cccece 242.7 100.0 
Bethlehem 260.0 102.0 
w%& Chester ....... 319.3 105.7 
He Erie .cccccces 279.2 106.2 
%& Harrisburg 275.1 105.8 
¥% Johnstown 287.7 108.6 
Lancaster c.cce 252.5 98.1 
% Philadelphia 276.5 104.4 
% Pittsburgh 263.4 107.1 
Reni ssccce 260.7 101.1 
Scranton ..... 239.8 101.7 
% Wilkes Barre ... 275.1 108.0 


eee 


Rhode Island 


Providence .... 257.5 98.9 
% Woonsocket . 224.7 106.1 
South Cerolina 

Charleston 362.7 98.7 

Columbia ..... 357.9 103.2 
% Greenville ..... 371.4 105.4 
% Spartanburg ... 463.5 111.6 
South Dakota 
we Aberdeen ..... 393.7 111.1 
% Sioux Falls ... 400.0 109.5 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 330.5 101.9 
Knoxville ..... 355.5 96.4 
% Memphis ...... 358.9 108.4 
Nashville ..... 334.7 102.8 


(Continued on page 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1948 

vs. 

1947 


100.4 
101.5 
95.0 
105.3 
105.1 
100.3 
91.3 
96.7 


105.7 


$ 
(Million ) 
October 
1948 


6.54 


*Sales 


THE BETHLEHEM 


Bethlehem-Allentown 


THE NATION'S 
o/th 
MARKET 


Allentown merchants ran over 
2 million lines of advertising in 
the Bethlehem Globe-Times last 
year, so there’s no doubting that 
these two cities are one market 

. a market which is the third 
largest in Pennsylvania, the 57th 
largest in the country (pop. 
187,000*). To cover this market, 
you have to do as Allentown mer- 
chants do—advertise in the Beth- 
lehem Globe-Times — because 
only the Globe-Times covers 
busy, prosperous, growing Beth- 
lehem. 


Management, 


GLOBE-TIMES 


Rolland L. Adams, Manager 


Represented Nationally by De Lisser, Inc. 


Pieces of Eight 


No old Spanish coins circu- 
late around prosperous Woon- 
socket, but plenty of good 
American dollars are shoved 
over the counter each year. 
One result—food sales 59.4% 
ubove the rest of the nation. 


(Source: S. M, Survey). 


Your key to this treasure? 


99.6% coverage by one paper. 


Woonsocket 


Rhode 
Island’s 
PLUS 


MARKET 
Representatives: 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


1948 Survey of Buying Power. 


Thanty | 


of the 
PRODUCTION in 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 
3d RANKING 
INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTY is 


concentral® 


WITHIN 7 
MILES OF 


chester 


AND SO IS THE 
CIRCULATION of 


Chester 
Cimes 


\ DELAWARE CO.’S ONLY 
HOMETOWN DAILY 
National Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Industrial Preduction in Delaware 


WINSTON-SALEM’S 
BUYING POWER 
RANKS 31% ABOVE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE! 


with a 


Retail Sales Figure for 1947 of 
$101,493,000 


accounting for .086 per cent of 
the nation’s retail business with 
only .062 per cent of the nation’s 
population. 


Outstanding in 


the State Also! 
accounting for 4.67 per cent of 
the state’s retail business with only 
2.40 per cent of the state’s popu- 
lation. 


Source: Sales Management's Survey of Buying 
Power—May, 1 


Powerful reasons why Winston- 
Salem is a “must market’ for ad- 
vertisers with something to sell 
in the South’s No. 1 State! 


Remember! “All Business Is 
Local!” 


WINSTON SALEM IWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


I . KELL Y-SMITH COMPAN 


HIGH 


SPOT IHIES 


(Continued from page 139) 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for October 1948) 


City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1948 1948 1948 
vs. vs. vs. 

1939 1947 1947 


Texas 


*% Amarillo 

% Austin 

%& Beaumont 

x Corpus Christi . 


%& Fort Worth . 

% Galveston 

¥% Houston 

%& Lubbock 
San Antonio .. 
Waco 

% Wichita Falls .. 


Utah 


Salt Lake City . 


Vermont 


Burlington 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Newport News .. 

% Norfolk 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 

% Roanoke 


Washington 


* Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Yakima 


West Virginia 


Charleston 
* Huntington 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 


¥% Appleton 

%& Green Bay .. 

* Madison 

% Milwaukee 

% Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


Wyoming 


¥& Casper 
¥% Cheyenne 


$ 


(Million) 


October 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Per Capita 


No. 1. MARKET 
in the South's 


No. 1 . STATE 


New "Brand Preference Survey" in 
Making. Mailed When Ready. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


POST 


Evening and Sunday Morning 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Representatives 


“THE STATE 
WITHIN A STATE" 


ro Ge 


“COR 


_ON THE SALES MARKET 


R diess of the State of the Union 
gy the ASHEVILLE CITIZEN-TIMES 
maintains a corner on the ‘‘THE STATE 


natives fo 

the ASHEVILLE CITIZEN-TIMES . .. with 

a combined circulation of 51,115 

. . « and buy the products they 

about. 
For Route Lists, Trade Informa- 
tion, Surveys and Market Data, 
Write, Wire or Call: 


ROY PHILIPS, 
Director of Advertising 
Representatives: The KATZ Agency 


** U. S. Census 
*** ABC September 30, 1947 


ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


MORNING 


ASHEVILLE TIMES 
EVENING 
ASHEVILLE CITIZEN-TIMES 
SUNDAY 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


SALES MANAGEMENI 


/ SPOT \ 
| RADIO | 
SHCEY HOT sales 


in ‘‘cold’’ weather 
for 


VICKS! 


When the cough-and-sneezing season 
starts, Vicks uses fast acting Spot Radio to sell 
the fast acting relief of Vicks VapoRub, Vicks 
Va-tro-nol and Vicks Medicated Cough Drops 
... and to boost sales of the newest Vick 
product, Sofskin Hand Cream. 

With Spot Radio, Vicks covers the country 
... market by market. Short announcements 
back up the basic campaign of 5, 10 or 15 
minute local programs. Schedules are elastic... 
quickly changeable to meet sudden “cold” 
waves ... concentrating on a single sickly city 
or rushing strong sales support fast to many 
simultaneously. 

Year after year, flexible, powerful Spot 
Radio pays off in big, profitable sales for Vick 
Chemical Company. Your John Blair man 
knows Spot Radio... and his 
valuable knowledge is yours Seq) 
for the asking. Ask him! ~ os Ra 0, 
ee ng M1, 

Be 47 Shi, 


s * aT 
Vick Chemical Spot Broadcasting is 


radio advertising of 
pr any type (from brief —“~ 
is handled 1 announcements to : 
Morse path g full-hour programs) __ gemma 


National, Inc. planned and placed 


on a flexible market- i 
New York. by-market basis. ee 3 L A ; < i 
f 


[ & COMPANY / 


a F ‘ 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES OF LEADIN 
RADIO AND TELEVISION STATIONS 


Oifices in Chicago © New York © Detroit » St. Louis » Los Angeles » San Francisco 


|S a 


OCTOBER 1, 1948 


WANTED 


Sales and 
Gdrerti NY 
CECsacuttve 


One of the largest grocery manu- 
facturers, offices in New York 
City, offers a rare opportunity to 
the right man, due to expansion 
of operations. The man selected 
must have a record of achieve- 
ment, he must be a clear thinker, 
and he must possess the knack of 
inspiring confidence and winning 
the support of his associates. 
Certain other qualifications, 
while not essential, are highly 
desirable: 
1. Personal selling experience — 
enough so he can call himself 
a salesman. 


to 


. Some experience with con- 
sumer packaged goods —gro- 
cery products naturally pre- 
ferred. 


we) 


. Experience in advertising, so 
he knows how to plan for and 
achieve a consumer franchise. 


— 


. Some experience in a manage- 
rial capacity. 


5. Age, about 35-40, 


The principal features of this job 
are merchandising, distribution 
and advertising. No direct re- 
sponsibility for field sales work 
is involved. The salary to start is 
$14,000 or more, depending 
upon the qualifications of the 
successful candidate. 

We are prepared to compro- 
mise on specific experience, pro- 
vided ability and capacity clearly 
indicate that some lack of expe- 
rience can be overcome in a 
reasonable period. We are look- 
ing for a man who can make 
rapid progress in assuming im- 
portant executive responsibilites. 

If you believe you can qualify, 
write us in sufficient detail (in- 
cluding earnings) so we may 
make a fair appraisal. 


Address Box No. 2559 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


on the Ist, 


_ Regulations), 


Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946. 


Of SAaLes MANAGEMENT, published semi- 
monthly on the Ist and 15th except in 
May and November when it is published 
10th and 20th, at East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, for October 1st, 1948. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK \** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 


| appeared Philip Salisbury, who, having 


been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly 
or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shcwn in the above caption, required 
by th act of August 24, 1912, as amend- 
ed by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
printed on the reverse of 
this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editer, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, INC., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York (16) N. Y.; Editor, Philip 
Salisbury, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
(16) N. Y.; Managing Editor, A. R. 
Hahn, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
(16) N. Y.; Business Manager, Raymond 
Bill, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
(16) N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of 


the individual owners must be given. If 
or cther unin- 


owned by a firm, company, 


idl | 
1d fa 
aE) tea L | 


iad “aie 


corporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individua! mem. 
ber, must be given.) Sales Manayement, 
Inc., Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill, Eq 
ward Lyman Bill, Randolph Brown, Phili 
Salisbury, all at 386 Fourth Avenue, Ney 
York (16) N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort. 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other ge- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, cop- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the perscn or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing afhant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities ina 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this afhant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown 
above is (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and tri- 
weekly newspapers only.) 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
14th dav of Sept., 1948. 

[SEAL] Josephine M. Ciero 

(My commission expires March 30, 
1949.) 


5 ax 


“FERRANDOM 9 


7p FERRANDO UGATING 
Poome TEAMECK 7 


Light Mobile: It’s parked in front of the Teaneck, N. J., version 
of Mr. Blanding’s dream house. It’s the portable showroom of Fer- 
rando Lighting, Inc., Teaneck, retailer of Lightolier lamps and fix- 
tures. A portable generator supplies power for light fixtures. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


,ENT 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abernethy Publications ........... 20 
American Agency Bulletin ........ 90 
American Airlines ........... 3rd Cov 
American Poultry Journal ......... 91 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
SN | inex n ima 6 awoke ee areca eles 47 
NE IN oe cache, tie eaeGins 63 
Architectural Forum .............. 119 


Arrow Business Service ........... 82 
Asheville Citizen-Times 


k waee eas 140 
Bangor Daily News .............. 77 
NE seal Sally Gcatshindie op widneul anes 116 
Barnes & Reinecke, Inc. ........... 122 
The Bayonne Times .............. 126 
Beech Aircraft Corp. ............. 51 
Bell & Howell Company .......... 6 
The Bethlehem Globe-Times ...... 139 
Better Homes & Gardens .......... 34 
MD ociekitnceedicnaweneeede . 141 
Bloomington Pantagraph .......... 86 
Booth Michigan Newspapers ...... 115 
Buffalo Courier-Express .......... 86 
Buffalo Evening News ............ 113 


Building Supply News 81-126-128-130-132 
Bureau of Advertising ........ 4th Cov. 


eS ee eee 
Cappel, MacDonald and Company . 120 


Charlotte Charles Co. ............. 96 
The Chester Times .......... ‘sire, 
The Christian Science Monitor .... 23 
Cincinnati Times-Star ............ 107 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........... 125 
Columbia Broadcasting System ... 52-53 


Columbus Dispatch 
Consolidated Lithographing Co. .... 14 
Country Gentleman 


iiai Swan see fesse as 60-61 
George F. Cram ................. 96 
The Dakota Farmer .............. 133 
Davenport Times-Democrat ....... 82 
DeBoth Features ................. 87 
Delta Airlines ................... 97 
The Detroit News ................ 25 
Duluth Radio .................... 100 
The Eagle Magazine ............. 65 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. ......... 71 
Fall River Herald News .......... 76 
First 3 Markets Group ........... 7 
Gardner Display ................. 109 
James ee 57 
Greensboro News-Record ......... 123 
Grit Publishing Co. .............. 13 


Haire Merchandising Publications . 112 
earst Advertising Service 


Pe: 18-19 
“een eaneeneee 143 
Holyoke Transcript Telegram ..... 138 


SR ae kha Le contact 77 
muse Beautiful ..........00c0ee0 16-17 
he Houston Chronicle ........... 92 
ae RRS 4 


International Correspondence Schools 21 


Mterstate United Newspapers ..... 82 
ndustria! Equipment News ....... 87 
Jessie's Notebook ................. 87 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation ...... 12 
— i ar 126 
RNT (Des Moimes) ......<sc00 131 
The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune ..... 110 
| RRR tics 84-85 
Los Angeles Herald Express ...... 89 
McClatch, Newspapers ........... 83 
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Oe eee etn ier 143 
Memphis Press-Scimitar and The 


Commercial Appeal ............ 24 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .......... 75 
Mascot: PreGeete. «x occ ceviccvesves 30 
Nassau Daily Review Star ........ 137 
National Analysts, Inc. ........... 118 
National Research Bureau, Inc. ... 143 
Nation’s Agriculture... <i ésisiecicnes 103 
New Orleans Times Picayune ..... 59 
Pe CONE DUD bic icesencwias nce 31 


New York Subways Advertising 
ee Sci ak weed enecen ences 30 
The Newark News 


Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 
The Olsen Publishing Company ... 127 


Parent’s Magazine ............... 22 
RRR See errr 3 
The Philadelphia Bulletin ........ 1 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette .......... 32 
The Portland Oregonian ......... 129 


Printing Products Corp. .......... 33 


The Progressive Farmer .......... 49 
Railway Express Agency .......... 122 
Se ee er eee 2nd Cover 
Momma Bane oi... 5 .cccsc.orces 121 
W. C. Ritchie & Company ........ 69 
River Raisin Paper Company ..... 117 
Sadler, Hafer & Associates ....... 28 


St. Petersburgh Times ............ 117 


Sales Research Institute .......... 77 
fin. og ere 140 
RIE EL ORE Cee 26-27 
State Teachers’ Magazines ........ 124 
Stein Brothers (Stebco Business 

A ER ee rr ee eer es 102 
The Stevens-Davis Company ...... 143 
Successful Farming .............. 98-99 
The Tacoma News-Tribune ....... 93 
TEE, BOS os va cr deenneesnaeee 50 
EE hice daiwa Sam ikioliea mesa 73 
J. Walter Thompson Company .... 9 
Topflight Tape Company ....... 78-126 
i Be kc cd neckwcuans neds 105 
The Washington Evening Star .... 5 


Western Union Telegraph Company 79 
WHAS (Louisville) 
Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel . 140 


WU? COMED osc citece caciers 1il 
Wisconsin Hometown Dailies ...... 106 
Wrenn TOOT is kioisk dca dieses 139 
Wrote (INOW TORE) oc ccccveveccsns 11 
WSBT (South Bend) «<< .65..s555. 104 
WSJS (Winston-Salem) .......... 48 
Wet TROND « onseeseceresestinews 124 


HOW TO HAVE AN EMPLOYEE 


MAGAZINE WITHOUT HEADACHES 


Now, at last, you can have the full benefits 
of an employee magazine without employee 
magazine headaches. 


@ NO PRINTING @ NO EDITOR 
@ NO PLATES @ NO PAPER 
@ NO ART WORK @ LOW COST 


Pin this advertisement to your letterhead and 
mail today for full particulars about the plan 
that gives you the full advantages of an em- 
ployee magazine without employee magazine 
headaches. 


The Bureau is the world's targest producer 
of per i é 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


415 N. Dearborn St Chicage 10, til 


+ « « for a position as key sales 
representative for a 44-year-old company — 


the national leader in its field? 


4 you awe the man, you are 
dissatisfied with your present income and 
have had at least ten years’ experience 
contacting top business executives. You are 
35 to 50 and wish a permanent connection 
offering a suitable career for your talents. If 
interested, state your qualifications, age and 


experience in a letter to 
Paut E. SMITH 


THE STEVENS-DAVIS COMPANY 
600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


MARK ’ANDY Announces 


PRINTED 
SCOTCH 
TAPE 


SENT 

FREE 
POINT-OF-SALES big new idea — Scotch Tape 
printed with your advertising sign... perforated 
between each message. BABY BILLBOARDS ready to 
tear off. Stick anywhere. No dispenser needed. Write 
Mark ‘Andy, Inc. of St. Louis 22, Missouri. 


DIRECT MAIL 


Study this powerful selling medium at home or office. 
HENRY HOKE editor of The Reporter has written 

and is conducting the only com- 
plete, authoritative correspondence course in Direct 
Mail. A big section every two weeks for one entire 


year. Assignments and personal criticisms. Write 
today for prospectus and enrollment details. 


GRAPHIC BOOKS, INC. 708 ~Ring Building 


Washington 6,.D. C 


Z =) 

DON'T READ THIS... 
if you want a high-priced 
space salesman 


BUT... 


if you want a young man (28) 
who has enough experience (2 
yrs.) to make him a sales en- 
thusiast, adaptable and ready 
to apply a receptive mind to 
your problems at a livable in- 
come, write me care of Box 
2561, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. J 


an 


SALES EXECUTIVE. Experienced in building 
material and ready-mixed concrete business. 
Twenty years with National Firm. Now em- 
ployed. Personal reasons for change. Know 
how to handle salesmen and hold customers. 
Prefer location in West or Southwest but 
will go anywhere. Interview at any time 
desired. 
Box 2560, Sales Management 
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COMMENT 


1S HE EXECUTIVE TIMBER? 


HEN you look over your men to select those most 
likely to become successful executives, what traits 
do you seek ? 


Making this choice of men is a management function of 
vital importance to any company. But there are so few 
good guides for you to use! It is difficult to determine 
what the traits of a successful executive are. 


Every time we see anybody attempt to list them we are 
interested, as we believe you are. So, on this page, we 
brief down 10 traits found in a test of 473 executives in 
.4 companies, reported by Burleigh B. Gardner in the 
September issue of Advanced Management, the quarterly 
Journal of Society for the Advancement of Management. 


We are not in 100% agreement that all of the 10 traits 
mark “the successful executive.”” Many of them, undoubt- 
edly do. ‘The list is interesting, however, because it is the 
result of one more serious attempt to help you do a difh- 
cult job. 


| ipo 10 outstanding “traits common to the successful 
executive” are: 


1. His achievement desires are based in his satis- 
faction from accomplishment for its own sake—not merely 
for the glory it may bring him. He wants more income 
and prestige, of course, but far more real to him is the 
continual stimulation he gets from tasks well done. 


2. His drive is strong toward achievement, material 
rewards and prestige—in that order. 


3. His idea of authority is that it does not hamper, 
inhibit or restrain him. He accepts it without resentment. 
He looks to his superiors as men of greater training and 
experience, whom he can consult and whose guiding di- 
rectives he accepts without prejudice. 


(It seems to us that a man possessing this excel- 
lent teamwork trait need not accept direction 
blindly, that he should always think construc- 
tively, offer counter suggestions when he has any, 
and then, if overruled, follow directions “without 
prejudice.” ) 


4+. He has organizational ability to bring order out 
of chaos. He has a mind that can take seemingly isolated 
facts and events and see relationships that may tie them 
together. He is forever looking into the future to predict 
the outcome of his decisions and actions. 


5. He is decisive whether he makes decisions on the 
spot or after detailed consideration. He has the unfail- 
ing ability to come to a decision among several alterna- 
tives. He does not get flustered and operate inefficiently 


in certain spots. Nothing is too difficult for him to tackle. 
His decisions are final. 


6. He has firmness of conviction, possesses a well- 
defined idea of his own “self-identity” so that he knows 
what he wants and develops techniques for getting it 
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within his own organization. He is not easily influenced 
by outside pressures. 


7. He is actively aggressive, constantly moving and 
doing—at least while he is in his business sphere. He is 
mentally and emotionally alert and active. 


8. He needs to overcome a sense of frustration. 
“The successful executive has a pervasive fear of failure.” 
If a man is continually active, always making decisions and 
grappling with problems, any inability to do so success- 
fully may well result in feelings of frustration. In spite of 
his firmness of character and drive to activity, he harbors 
a feeling that he may not really succeed. 


(As we know him, the successful executive by 
nature is bothered more by inability to attain per- 
fection than by “pervasive fear of failure.”) 


9. He is a realist. He is fully aware of immediate 
realities and their implications—not over-idealistic or lack- 
ing in practical sense. His inclination is to grapple with 
realities in a forthright and energetic manner. 


10. His attitudes toward others are important. In 
general the successful executive looks to his superiors with 
a feeling of personal attachment and tends to identify him. 
self with them and with the traits by which they attained 
greater heights than his. 


“On the other hand, he looks to his subordinates in an 
essentially impersonal way, seeing them as ‘doers of work 
rather than as people. This does not mean he is cold and 
treats them casually. In fact he tends to be rather sym- 
pathetic with their problems. But he still treats them im- 
personally with no real or deep interest in them as persons. 
It is almost as though he viewed his subordinates as repre- 
sentatives of things he has left behind, both factually and 
emotionally. The only direction of his emotional energy 
that is real to him is upward and toward the symbols ot 
that upward interest, his superiors.” 


(No. 10, frankly, jolts us. So we read it to one 
of the Nation’s great business executives, famed 
as the head of a company deeply attentive to man- 
development among its thousands of management, 
production and salespeople. It jolted him, too. 

(Said he: “The way a man acts toward others— 
above and beneath—comes back to him. I'd hate 
to have that kind cf action come back to me! In 
this company we would not countenance it. It 
would tend to de-humanize us and damage our 
company spirit. It would rob executives of their 
quality cf leadership of men.” 

(However, No. 10 is one of the “traits” of ‘“‘suc- 
cessful” executives found among the 473 men 
covered by the study. We can only hope it is an 
uncommon one.) 


ELL, there you have 10 personality traits “commo! 
W among successful executives” in 14 firms in thes 
fields: durable and consumer goods production, retail and 
wholesale distribution, transportation, advertising—with 
cutlets, plants or offices in every section of the United 
States. We wish the sample of 473 executives might havt 
been larger. 


And one more detail: We wish we knew the basis 10! 
separating the successful from the unsuccessful executivé 
among the sample of +73 men. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


"I 


0 Quickens turnover 
0 Averts disastrous mark-downs 


"Here’s how I cut costs 


and increased profits 


with 


American Airlines 


AIRCONOMY PLAN 


“[ ship by air... 


No longer do I pay heavy storage 
and warehousing costs on mer- 
chandise piled up on regional stock - 
piles that represent frozen capital. 
I keep little more than samples in 
the field—and fill orders overnight 
by American’s Airfreight. We sell 
our complete line, fill re-orders 
promptly. Retailers are more than 
pleased, too—they can keep close 
control of their inventories and 
avoid big mark-downs. Airfreight 
is a regular day-in, day-out prop- 
osition with our company — the 
basis of our marketing policy.” 


“I travel by air... 


Aegeve an trlines 


I’m a confirmed air traveler, and 
my sales force and all traveling 
personnel are also regular users of 
air transportation. Our men cover 
more ground in less time and are 
producing more orders. Morale is 
at a new high. And our savings in 
man-hours add up to important 
money. We're about to go into a 
new territory that we hes.tated 
to enter because we didn’t think 
we could afford to set up a new 
office. With air travel, we can 
easily afford to service the 
territory.” 


Air mail completes our new busi- 
ness tempo. We've brought our 
billing and bookkeeping up to date. 
The entire routine of receiving 
orders from the field. expediting 
our deliveries, sending out billings 
and receiving prompt payment is 
speeded up. Our cost accountant 
is certainly enthusiastic! We now 
get out our detailed instructions 
to our nation-wide organization 
a good deal faster. The cost of air 
mail is low indeed when you con- 
sider the value it gives you in 
dollars and cents!” 


This statement is typical of many enthusiastic endorsements American Air- 
lines has received since the Airconomy Plan was introduced last April. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD AN EARTHBOUND BUSINESS! 


Check what American’s Airconomy Plan does: 


with smaller inventories 


reduces seasonal 
risks 


O Makes re-orders easy—keeps field stocks fresh 
O Helps open new markets, expand old ones 

O Cuts warehouse costs — reduces losses in transit 
O Speeds up distribution, frees more capital 


O Permits productive personnel to cover more 
ground 


O Increases personal contacts 

O Saves precious man-hours 

O Shortens order-to-delivery-to-payment period 
O Gets field instructions out faster 

O Streamlines end-of-month bookkeeping 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


llr caicnair cs tastes bo 


AIR MAIL THIS REQUEST TODAY 
American Airlines, Inc., Department W, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: We are interested in your AIR- 
CONOMY PLAN and would like to find out 
how it applies to our business. 

NAME OF FIRM . 
NAME OF INDIVIDUAL ses 
ADDRESS 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 


{ 

h 

4 
| 
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“8 
e 
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—For candy, for instance. Families in one State consume $12.86 worth of 
packaged candy a year—as against $1.10 per family in another State a scant 
150 miles away. 

Why? We don’t know—but we do know that such variations in market 
potentials exist for practically anything you make or sell. It pays to know 
them—but it pays even more to plan your national advertising around them. 
The newspaper is just the medium for this realistic job. It lets you 

blanket your good markets, blank out your poor ones—an approach that 

is fast gaining recognition as the most sensible way to beat waste in national 


advertising and rising costs in national selling. 
We're in business in behalf of the newspapers of America, to help 


vou locate the customer markets for your product—to help you fit your 


advertising to the fact that... 


The Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 
Call or write us at: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 5-8575 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, State 8681 * 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 2-8530 


Published by the Chicago Tribune in the interest of more effective advertisi 


